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PREFACE 


JT was my good fortnne during Gandhiji’s recent f^t to be in 
constant attendance on him with Sjt. Brijki^n of Delhi, a 
fellow worker in the cause. It was felt by all who had the pri- 
vilege of entering into the deep experience of that week of grace 
that it would be a tragedy if that experience could not be shared 
with others. It was also felt that a publication like this at the 
present juncture might be of help in implementing the Yeravda 
Pact and Gandhiji’s pledge given to the I&rijans. 

In writing the chapters under the heading ‘ A Fortnight of 
Agony ’ I have had the fullest assistance from Sjt. Devadas 
Gandhi, who from the b^finning to the end was in close touch 
with the negotiations between Depressed Class representatives 
and Caste Hindus, while the general work of onnpiling the 
material was rendered possible in the midst of various other engage- 
ments only by the able assistance of Sjt. Chandrashanker Shukla 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith. Our thanks are also due to all those 
friends who went through the proofs of these pages and helped 
us in various other ways, as also the staff of the Kamatak Press 
who have takien a personal interest in expediting the printing of 
the book. 

The book is being so priced as barely to cover the cost 
of publication. Savings, if any, will be devoted entirely to the 
cause of the Harijans. 

As this is being sent to the press the shadow of another 
penance on the part of Gandhiji is lengthening over the land. 
These pages shall have amply fulfilled their purpose if they 
help to soften men’s hearts and incline them to turn the search- 
light inward. 

Maaibhavan, 

Bombay 

IZth Navamber 1932. 


PYASELAU 




FOimWORD 

find a parallel for the tmgnish of September 1932, we have 
to go far back to Athens twenty three centuries ago when 
the friends of Socrates surrounded him in prison and importuned 
him to escape from death. Plato has recorded the questions 
and answers. Socrates smiled at the suggestion of escape and 
preached the immortality of the soul. So also Gandhiji smiled 
and wrote to those that tried to dissuade h^ : “ I have no doubt 
about the truth of the inner voice, nor have I any doubt that you 
will soon see the light out of the darkness of this sorrow.” 
Then, about two thousand years ago there was another scene of 
similar anguish and a similar answer was given at Jerusalem to 
the friends that wept for love of their Master. 

» India heaved a sigh of relief on the night of the 24th 
September when the eleven days of anguish were over like 
.a terrible dream. But unlike other bad dreams, this one has 
left behind not only a memory, but a real load of obligations, the 
discharge of which needs all the imagination and courage we are 
capable of. This book is prepared by those that were nearest 
to the central figure of that great story in the hope that it may 
serve as a source of inspiration for the discharge of the obliga- 
tions undertaken. Let us remember that the sacrifice is still 
impending, that Gandhiji's life is verily held in pledge for 
Ihe debt. 

I was one of those that held that this offer of final sacrifice 
by Gandhiji was a case of the killing of the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. As for Socrates’ friends it was difficult, so it is 
difficult for me, too, to remember that the {(oose can never 
be killed. I thought the body was the goose and pleaded that it 
was not right to threaten to die if ignorant and superstitions men 
'did not decide within a fortnight to be wise and courageous. 



vm 


The Gin'hmment, however, refused to let me obstmet the saeri* 
fioe eaiept feebly in two very brief cornmnnications tfaiongh post. 
I resigned myself to the inevitable. 

I cannot say that I have yet seen the light. Bat let 
me note a few things that appear to me noteworthy. We have 
tided over the immediate danger. The Premier’s decision 
is not, however, the disease. It was only a symptom that reveal* 
ed the nature and the terrible character of the evU. It threa* 
tened to split Hinduism and establish six crores of Hindus 
as different altogether from and as strangers to Hinduism. 
Gandhiji felt that this was a symptom that called for the knife. 
But with the withdrawal of the Premier’s decision the disease is 
not cured. The altar is still there and Gandhiji’s offer of sacri- 
fice is also there unwithdzawn and emphatically renewed. 

Secondly, the inhumanity is so great and the superstition so 
obstinate that the death of the most loved and the most esteemed 
among ns cannot be too great a price or too drastic a remedy^ 

Thirdly, we did not deserve Mahatmaji, but God gave him 
to us. And He who gave may also take away. If the inner 
voice of Gandhiji tells him to sacrifice himself and not heed our 
importunities, it is God that takes away what He in his good- 
ness gave us for a time. We may not complain. If we did not 
nse the gift well and wisely and in time, and allowed it to 
be taken away, it is our fault. 

Lastly, America secured her Abolition after sacrificing 
many precious lives. May be our Abolition also demands 
its commensurate price. We have, however, found a way 
to offer life without killing. This is a gain not loss. 

C. Rajagopalacharz 
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PART I 

A FORTNIGHT OF AGONY 




I 

PRELUDE 

THE MORNING of 13th September, the whole of India, 
from one end to the other, was startled by the news of Gan> 
dlyji’s resolve to “fast unto death”. Its reverberations were felt 
in England and were echoed back from far-oif America. The first 
feelings evoked by it were those of wonder and incredulity. The 
world was too stunned to catch the meaning or purpose of this 
challenge, at once so new and so unique. Here and there 
some loose tongues did not hesitate even to indulge in cheap 
gibes at “ the self<imposed doom”, “ sentence of death ”, " deli- 
berate suicide " and so on. But before the week was out, 
special prayers were being offered in many churches in England 
for Gandhiji’s life, and the entire Indian nation with its three 
hundred millions of people, from the Himalayas to the Cape 
Comorin and from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, was 
thrown into one long, unbroken convulsion of anguish, terror, 
grief and despair. When it emerged from the spasm, the Pre- 
mier’s decision had become unsettled. The ages-old citadel of 
untouchability had been levelled to the ground, and strong, 
eager hands were busily at work clearing away the debris of 
the crumbled edifice> 
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"Sometimes there comes a crack in Time itself. 

Sometimes the Earth is tom by something blind. 
Sometimes an image that has stood so long, 

It seems implanted as the Polar star, 

Is moved against an nnfathomed force. 

That suddenly will not have it any more. 

* * * e 

"That force exists, and moves. 

" And when it moves 
It will employ a hard and virtnal stone 
To batter into bits an actual wall 
And change the ftctual scheme of things.” 

Nothing like it had been witnessed or heard of before, and 
now that the crisis is over it has left a world taken unawares 
still wondering at the miracle, debating in its innermost self 
whether to accept or reject its authenticity. But the curious 
and the sceptically minded must wait till the full story of the 
mental process that led to the epic resolve, which alone can 
finally set their doubts and questionings at rest, is released. 
Today it lies immured behind the stone walls of the Yeravda 
Central Prison. 



II 

THE AETIOLOGY 


Squaring aCirde 


^O TRACE the aetiology of Gandhiji’sfast, we shall have to go 
back to the history of the Second Round Table Conference — 
with all its sordid drama of “ high diplomacy”, 
wire-pulling and intrigue — that was held in 
London last year. Gandhiji had in his characteristic way regis- 
tered India's claim for complete independence at the very outset 
of the Conference. Shortly afterwards, he lodged, as he describ- 
ed it, a “ gentle complaint " against the Government’s policy of 
withholding its cards, while the Conference was kept endlessly 
busy discussing minor details of constitution-making. The scene 
was thereupon shifted, in spite of the most vigorous protests from 
many sections of the Conference, to the Minorities Sub-Committee. 
Gandhiji would not allow the domestic wrangle to be staged at 
the Conference for the delectation of the world. He proposed an 
adjournment of the Conference so that the matter could be thrash- 
ed out by informal discussion. Over these discussions he was 
invited to preside. He saw the trap, the unreality of the whole 
show, the loaded dice. Bdt he decided to face the ordeal. Here 
were a number of delegates specially selected from organizations 
that were known for the extremism of their communal bias. 
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I>laoed in an artificial perspective beyond the influence of 
the vast electorate that constitutes India's millions. They 
were not told what they would get at the end of their labours. 
All that they were assured was that any one of the various groups 
ttflaamMftd there could, if its terms were not fully conceded, 
by its dissent, prevent all the rest from getting anything. To 
reconcile their inherently irreconcilable claims was as impossible 
a task as squaring a circle. 

It was in this setting that the claim on behalf of the De« 
pressed Classes for a certain number of seats to be reserved for 
. thenj in the Legislature was put before Gan- 
the Gran *** dhiji. Gandhiji did not mind their getting any 
number of seats provided the other communi- 
ties could be made to agree to it. And he said so to Dr. Ambed- 
kar. But with the Hindus and Musalmans struggling to 
maintain balance of power and the Sikh claim thrown in between, 
to accommodate the Depressed Class’s demand was a mathe- 
matical impossibility. The Depressed Class’s representatives 
thereupon joined the so-called Minorities Pact, with separate 
electorates and reservation as their cry. The conception of 
such a Pact was not altogether a new one. Mr. Villiers, a 
representative of the Bengal European group, had actually 
adumbrated it in a public speech in India, in which he had held 
out the threat that unless the Congress behaved, the Europeans 
would join with the Musalmans and other minorities to fight it. 
That did not trouble Gandhiji, But when the Premier in his 
speech of the 13th of November 1931 in the Minorities Sub- 
committee officially blessed the Pact and the Depressed r.laaa 
demand for separate electorates as embodied in it, he saw the 
snake in the grass and determined to set his foot down on it, if 
necessary, at the cost of his life. “ 1 can understand,” he de- 
clared, in a speech that has become memorable, in a voice tense 
with pent op feeling, " the claim advanced by other minorities, 
but the claim advanced on behalf of the ‘untouchables’ is to me 
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the nnkindest cut of all.” It means perpetual bar sinister. I 
would not sell the vital interests of the ‘untouchables’ even for 
the sadie of winning the freedom of India.” “I claim myself, in 
my own person,” he proceeded, “to represent the vast mass of 

the ‘untouchables’ I claim that I would get, if there was 

a referendum of the ‘untouchables’, their vote, and that I would 
top the poll.” He then went on to expose the fallacy underly- 
ing the analogy between the Depressed Classes and the other 
minorities with regard to special representation. “Sikhs may 
remain as such in perpetuity,” he pointed out, “ so may Muslims, 
so may Europeans. Would ‘untouchables** remain untouchables 
in perpetuity ? ” “ L.et this Committee and let the whole world 
know that today there is a body of Hindu reformers who feel that 
this is a shame not of the ‘untouchables’, bat of orthodox Hindu- 
ism, and they are, therefore, pledged to remove this blot. We do 
not want on our register and on our census ‘untouchables’ classi- 
fied as a separate class. 1 would far rather that Hinduism 
died than that untouchability lived.” Special representation, 
he warned them, would create a division in Hinduism, which he 
could not view with any satisfaction whatever. He did not 
mind the ‘untouchables’ being converted to Islam or Christia- 
nity ; he could tolerate that. But he could not tolerate the chro- 
nic civil war and the certain disruption of Hinduism that would 
follow, if these two divisions were set up in every village. That 
would bode good neither to Hinduism nor to the Depressed 
Classes. He was afraid that it was not a proper claim that Dr. 
Ambedkar had registered when he sought to speak for the whole 
of the ‘ untouchables ’ in India. Then, rising to a peroration, he 
announced his fateful pledge. “The cause of the ‘untouchables’ is 
dear to me £» life itself,” he declared, “ I will not bargain aw:^ 
their rights for the kingdom of the whole world. . . . Those who 
speak of the political rights of ‘untouchables ’ do not know India 
and do not know how Indian society is today constructed. There- 
fore,! want to say with all the emphasis lean command that if I 
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was the onlypersonto resist this thiogi I willresistit with my life.’* 

Gandhiji has since been accused by critics bent upon find* 
ing fault with him, of intransigence in this connection. It has 
« . . been stated that if he had only agreed to 
Fotget Depressed Class’s demand for a certain 

number of seats being reserved for them in the 
legislatures, they would have been reconciled to the joint elec- 
torates and not been forced to enter into the Minorities Pact. 
These critics fotget that Gandhiji had gone to the R. T. C. not 
in his persoial capacity but as a representative of the Congress 
and as such was bound by the terms of the Congress mandate. He 
had no authority to act on his own. He never objected to the repre- 
sentation of the Depressed Classes in the legislature or even 
to their over-representation, consistently with the claim of the 
other commtmities. On the contrary, he was anxious to secure 
their adequate representation. He even expressed his readineSs, 
under certain conditions, to guarantee by statute a specified 
number of seats to be filled by them. The published 
records of the proceedings of the Second Round Table Confe- 
rence are there to prove it. He discussed several alternative pro- 
posals in the place of the scheme of separate electorates with the 
representatives of the Depressed Classes. But there never was 
put before him a specihc scheme for statutory reservation of 
seats for his acceptance or rejection. Opposed he certainly was 
to the principle of reservation as being harmful to the Depressed 
Classes. But they never came to brass tacks on that point. 
There were other forces at work underground and time and tide 
were against it. 



Ill 

“ LEAD KINDLY LIGHT ” 

"Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for bis friends." 

John XV, 13. 

QANDHIJI landed from s. s. “Pilsna” in Bombay on 28th 
December last. The Working Committee bad been sum- 

iron of Fate meet there on the 31st. It was 

Gandhiji’s intention to dispose of the questions 
of commercial safeguards and the Indian States as quickly as 
possible or to leave them to be dealt with by competent persons 
and himself to concentrate on mobilizing public opinion in 
favour of a solution of the communal question and the Depress- 
ed Class question in particular, on national lines, as indicated 
in his London speech. But that was not to be. Almost the 
first news that he received before landing was about the arrest 
of Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru and Mr. Sherwani at Allahabad 
as they were proceeding to meet him in Bombay. On 4th 
January he himself was arrested and spirited away in the dead 
of night to the Yeravda Central Prison. There, cribbed in 
a special yard, in complete isolation from all his comrades 
eave Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, he c^theted up and focussqd 
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all the powers of his being on such pin-point problems con- 
nected with his daily round of duties as. how to draw the 
thread for his sacrificial spinning with the right hand when 
the left hand struck work, how to make the little children 
at the Sabarmati Ashram, to whom he wrote unfailingly every 
week, realize the ideals of Truth and Ahimsa better in their 
day to day life, and so on. For Gandhiji it was a period of grace, 
self-dedication and prayer : 


“God doth not need 

Either man's work or His own gifts, who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best.” 

Week after week, news of black repression all over the 
country trickled in through the double censor of the Press 
, Ordinance and the Jail and would sometitpes 

Samuel Hoare taise a delicate point of conscience. But what 
filled his mind above all was the position 
of the Depressed Classes under the new constitution and 
the pledge that he had taken in London. The Lothian 
Committee arrived in India on 17th January. By the beginning 
of March it had made sufficient progress with its labours to 
warrant the expectation that the Government’s decision on 
the communal question might be announced any moment. 
What was he to do ? Should he allow the fatal step to be 
taken, or should he give a final warning to the Government 
before it was too late? Here were his own teachings put on test 
in his person. Had he not taught to countless men and women 
and little children of his Ashram, who came to him, in the full- 
ness of faith about the immanence and omnipotence of soul force, 
and its capacity to transcend ail mEfterial barriers and obstacles 7 
And was he now going to be a helpless witness of his life 
mission being destroyed by an authority drunk with power, that 
h9d cast his body into prison ? He prayed for light, A sugges- 
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tion bad been conveyed to him through Father Elwin by 
some English friends that the well-wishers of India all over the 
world should join in singing " Lead Kindly Light ” at a fixed 
time at the end of the Friday evening prayers. This was 
punctiliously done in Yeravda by Gandhiji and his companions. 

“ So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent till 
The night is gone. ” 

The light came at last in a Hash. On the 11th of March, 
after a night’s vigil characterized by endless entreaties, prayers 
and arguments to reconsider his decision on one side and a cool, 
resigned firmness rooted in “ some secret strength and mystic 
ecstasy of the soul ” on the other, that strongly recalled the 
scdne of Passion that was enacted on the mount of Olives two 
thousand years ago, he conveyed in a letter addressed to Sir 
Samuel Hoare his resolve to “ fast unto death”, in the event 
of the Government deciding to create separate electorates for 
the Depressed Classes. He also explained in his letter how his 
fundamental being had been shocked at the course that the 
repression was taking and which might also enforce a similar 
fast, but added that that was not a point in issue with him just 
then. He expressed the hope, however, that his fears were 
wholly unjustified and the British Government had no intention 
of creating separate electorates for the Depressed Classes. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied on the 13th of April 1932 in a 
letter stiffly worded and characteristically bureaucratic in its tone. 
It noted the strength of Gandhiji’s feeling on the question, bat 
regretted that His Majesty^s Government could not anticipate 
the Lothian Committee’s recommendations. All that Sir Samuel 
could promise was that Gandhiji’s views would be '* fully taken 
into account ” before a final decision was arrived at. As for 
the repression, he was convinced that it was absolutely nece- 
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ssaiy for the mamtenance of "law and order ” and that it was not 
in excess of the " minimum requirement ” of the situation. 

On August 17, 1932, the Premier’s decision on the commu- 
nal question was officially aunounced. In spite of its ingenions- 

The Decision confirmed the worst fears of Gandhiji. 

Taken While creating a number of specially reserved 
constituencies for the Depressed Classes it 
gave them the additional right to contest seats in the general 
constituencies, with the provision that special electorates 
and reservation of seats would automatically lapse after 
twenty years. Gandhiji’s mind was made up. On August 18, 
1932, he wrote to the Premier that the only way in which he 
could after that resist the Prime Minister’s decision was by 
declaring “ a perpetual fast unto death from food of any kind 
save water with or without salt and soda”. The fast would 
come into force from the noon of September 20 next. He v^s 
asking the local authorities for the text of the letter being cabled 
to him. But in any case, he was leaving sufficient time for the 
letter to teach him by the slowest route. Even if the Govern- 
ment released him, he added, the fast would continue, because 
at that stage he could not hope to resist the decision in any 
other way. But the fast would cease if, before or after it was 
commenced, the British Government, either of its own will or 
under the pressure of public opinion, withdrew the scheme of 
separate electorates for the Depressed Classes. “It may be,” 
he concluded, “that my judgment is warped and that I am whol- 
ly in error in regarding separate electorates for Depressed 
Classes as harmful to them or to Hinduism. If so, I am not 
likely to be in the right with reference to other parts of my phi- 
losophy of life. In that case my death by fasting will be at 
once a penance for my error and a lifting of a weight from off 
those numberless men and women who have childlike faith in 
my wisdom. Whereas if my judgment is right, as 1 have little 
doubt it is, the contemplated step is but due to the fulfilment of 
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the scheme of life, which I have tried for more than a quarter 
of a centoiy, apparently not withont considerable snccess.” 

The Premier’s reply to this letter was written on the 8th 
September, 1932. What happened to Gandhiji’s letter in the 

The Premier’s ^ Simla sleep over it ? Did 

Tragic Failure Bombay Government refuse to take note of 
its urgency ? Did they despatch it by the ordi- 
nary mail instead of cabling its text to the Premier as Gandbiji 
had desired, or was it that it was pigeon-holed in the Premier’s 
Secretariat, to share the usual fate of ‘arrears of correspondence' 7 
— India and the world would want to know. 

A careful study of the Premier’s reply to Gandhiji's letter 
of the 18th September leaves no doubt in one’s mind that the 
ingenious device of double votes for the Depressed Classes 
was not a genuine attempt to satisfy Gandhiji’s point of view, 
bat was calculated only to put him in the wrong while still 
maintaming the principle of separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes, to which, for reasons of its own, the 
British Government had committed itself. The Premier even 
went out of his way to question Gandhiji’s bona fides and to 
charge him with inimical intentions towards the Depressed 
Class interests. He had similarly doubted Gandhiji’s bona fides 
at the Round Table Conference also. It is a tragedy that in 
spite of all his efforts, Gandhiji failed to break through the 
estrangement, that throughout handicapped him in his talks 
with the Premier, and to meet the whole man in him. 

It may be argued, as it has been, on behalf of the British 
Premier that he only registered a state of affairs which he found 
at the moment, that he tried to take as neutral a view of the 
sectional cleavages that he found in existence as a man in his 
position could be expected*to take. But that is precisely where 
his failure lay. As a well known Calcutta Christian Journal 
has observed, if he had been more sympathetic to Indian nation- 
hood (and we may add, the Hindu spiritual aspiration to do 
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voluntary expiation for its sinful past ) he would have used his 
opportunity to discountenance firmly all devisive tendencies. 
“ Since he overlooked that in the interests of political exigencies 
it was the duty of the Indian leader to make a counter-attack 
upon and check the sedulously fostered disruption of the country 
into multifarious sections. He, therefore, appeared with the 
sternest conceivable resolve to put an end to the mischievous 
tendencies that had enjoyed freedom all too long to the chagrin 
and dismay of all sincere patriots.** 

Gandhiji replied to the Premier’s letter briefly reiterating 
his adherence to his decision to fast. He made no attempt to 
meet the charge of insincerity. When the basic sympathy of 
insight that constitutes the beginning of all understanding is 
lacking, it is useless to argue. “ I am sorry, ’* he remarked 
reproachfully, “that you put upon the contemplated step an 

interpretation that never crossed my mind I had hoped 

that the extreme step itself would efl'ectively prevent any such 
interpretation. Without arguing let me affirm that for me this 

matter is one of pure religion In the establishment of 

a separate electorate at all for the Depressed Classes I %nse 
the injection of poison that is calculated to destroy Hinduism 
and do no good whatever to the Depressed Classes.” Had he 
not denounced the creation of the ‘ fifth caste ’ in Hinduism as 
an act of Satan 7 Who was an alien third party to decree a 
statutory separation of the Depressed Classes even in a 
limited form from the Hindu fold so long as they chose to 
remain in it? “You will please permit me to say,” he added 
somewhat bitterly, “ that no matter however sympathetic 3 rou 
may be, you cannot come to a correct decision on a matter of 
such vital and religious importance to the parties concerned. 
Do you realise that if your decision sfands and the constitution 
comes into being, you arrest the marvellous growth of the work 
of Hindu reformers who have dedicated themselves to the uplift 
of their suppressed brethren in every walk of life ?** 



“IJCAS KINDI.T UGHT*’ 


Tbk mecbssarily restricted wording of his official letters 
prevented him from expatiatit^ more fully on this living side of 
creating an question. One has only to visualize in its 
American Negro organic Indian setting the Depressed Class 
community, with its appalling poverty and igno- 
rance, segregated in vile ghettos, in utter dependence for its very 
means of existence on the vast mass of the Caste Hindus in the 
midst of which it lies submerged, scattered over millions (rf 
villages, to realize the futility of trying to ameliorate their con- 
dition by purely statutory means. Having worked for their uplift 
for close upon half a century, Gandhiji knew that their salvation 
could come not through the machinery of law but through eradica- 
tion by intensive social reform of caste prejudice and “custom 
more powerful than the law whidi has brought them to a degrada- 
tion of which every thinking Hindu has need to feel ashamed and 
dq penance The goal that Gandhiji had laboured for all his life 
was a complete dissolution of the bar sinister which separated 
the ‘ untouchables ' from the Hindu fold. The effect of the 
Premier’s scheme of separate electorates on the other hand 
would have been to make of the bar sinister a group emblem 
and to organize ‘ untouchability ’ into a powerful vested interest. 
The process that it embodied was not one of fusion but of 
balancing of interests and of class-war. That the separate 
electorates would automatically disappear after 20 years could be 
no consolation to those who would be left to deal with a bane- 
ful legacy of poisoned relations, group antagonisms and separa- 
tist ideologies. The Premier’s scheme obviously overlooked the 
grave peril, by no means remote, of discriminatory treatment and 
political rivalry in the legislatures, inflaming popular prejudice 
against the Depressed Classes. Having lived in their midst and 
closely studied their condition, Gandhiji knew that once such a 
process started, it would only end with creating a bigger, vaster 
edition of the American Negro problem in India with consequences 
far more disastrous fp the suppressed race, in proportion as its 
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helplessness was greater. Law, in snch an event, wonld be no 
more effective in India than it had proved in America. Of 
what avail would even a ‘fast unto death’ on his part be after 
the conffagration had started and the worst happened ? He 
recoiled in horror at the very idea and felt that even a remote 
possibility of this kind most be prevented at all cost No 
wonder that he could hardly restrain his indignation at the high- 
brow attitude of the English ruling class that “ in its ignorance 
and self-satisfaction dares to sit as judges upon questions that 
affect the fundamental being of millions of people". “It was 
in order to wake up even officialdom from its gross ignorance,” 
he declared, “that I felt impelled by a voice from within to 
offer resistance with the whole of my being." 



IV 

THE NATION’S TRAVAIL-1 

'pHE GANDHI-HOARE-MACDONALD correspondence 
^ was released in Simla on the 12th and appeared in most of 
„ the daily newspapers on the morning of the 
13th September. The situation in the country 
during the following week, from the 13th 
to the 20th, might be compared to a huge bnilding on fire. 
There was a never-to-be-forgotten combination of fervent 
prayer, panic, reckless courage and superhuman effort through- 
out the length and breadth of India. The announcement 
of Gandbiji's decision to ' fast unto death ’ served as a signal 
for a countrywide demand for a revision of the Premier’s 
decision on the one hand, and a complete removal of all reli- 
gious and social disabilities of the * untouchables ’ on the other. 
By the vast bulk of the Depressed Class masses Gandbiji’s 
resolve was interpreted as a supreme gesture to ratify by his 
death his faith in a cause that he held dearer than his life. 
Before this stupendous seU-sacrifice, all differences, for the time 
being, were forgotten and the one consideration that reigned 
supreme in everybody's mind was that Gandbiji’s life must 
be savpd at all cost, 
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The ball was set rollug by the Depressed Class leader, Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, in a public statement on the 13th 
September, in which he condemned the policy of political 
segregation adumbrated in the Premier’s scheme of separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes, and made an earnest 
appeal for concerted action on the part of all sections to save 
Gandhiji's life, whom he described as “the greatest benefactor of 
the poor and down-trodden classes, who by focussing world 
attention on the Depressed Class issue had earned the gratitude 
of all the members of that community.” The same note was struck 
in the speeches delivered by Rao Bahadur Rajah and others 
on an adjournment motion in the Legislative Assembly. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru in a public statement made on the same day 
emphatically demanded Gandhiji’s immediate release and ex- 
pressed the hope that no wise Government would take any 
risks with the life of one “ who alone could make any contribu- 
tion to the solution of the communal problem by mutual 
agreement”. A noble appeal was issued by Mr. Yakub Husain, 
the Muslim’ leader from Madras, exhorting the Depressed 
Classes to give up sepsirate electorates to save Gandhiji's life, 
and warning his co-religionists against any "disrespectful 
belittling ” of the noble self-sacrifice of one “ who was held in 
the same regard and devotion by a large section of the Muslims 
with which he used to be when he was placed at the head of the 
Khilafat movement by the common consent of the whole com- 
munity a decade ago ”. Simultaneously, manifestoes were issued 
by Sjt. G. D. Birla, Babu Rajendra Prasad and others. Babn 
Rajendra Prasad struck an important note when he emphasized 
the moral and religions aspect of the question. “ The Hindu 
society is on its trial,” he stated, “ and if it has life in it, it must 
respond with a great and magnificent act. Political issues can 
then be more easily settled in an atmosphere of goodwill at a 
conference of leaders of the parties concerned.” He suggested 
that the Hindus should prove themselves worthy of Gandhiji’s 
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sacrifice fully conceding to the so-called Depressed Classes 
the right of 'darshan' in the temples, drawing water from 
wells, education in schools, and use of public roads. Pandit 
Malaviyaji on the same day suggested the holding of a small 
conference of leaders at Delhi on the 17th and the 18th Septem- 
ber. The venue of the meeting was later changed to Bombay at 
the instance of Mr. Jayakar, in anticipation of the necessity of 
frequent consultation with Gandhiji. This necessitated a change of 
the date too from the 18th to the 19th. A happy inspiration on the 
part of Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari was responsible for the sugges- 
tion that the 20th of September should be observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer all over India, and that mass meetings to 
demand withdrawal of the Premier’s decision regarding separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes and to offer prayers for 
Gandhiji’s life, should be held on the evening of 19th September, 
The suggestion was whole-heartedly endorsed by Pandit 
Malaviyaji who had made it independently himself in the first 
instance with the difference only of date. 

Nor was the spontaneous demonstration of love and grief 
confined to the four corners of India. As soon as the news 
about Gandhiji’s resolve to ‘ fast unto death ’ 
*%athy reached England, Mr. C. F. Andrews, the 
indefatigable friend of India, with Mr. Polak 
and a number of other English workers in the Indian cause, 
set to work to rouse English public opinion to a sense of 
the gravity of the crisis, and was prevented from coming to 
India only by a cable from Gandhiji suggesting that his help 
would be more urgently needed at the other end. Mr. Lansbury 
in a public speech at Poplar declared that Mahatma Gandhi, self- 
martyred for faith, would bo “a mightier force still", and strongly 
urged the Government nof to try to impose a settlement that 
could lead only to strife and conflict.’’ An all-night vigil was 
kept at the Kingsley Hall and prayers for Gandhiji’s life were 
offered by the inmates there, who were Gandhiji's hosts during 
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his recent stay in London. The Reconciliation group decided to 
remain more or less in continuous sitting while Gandhiji fasted. 
Under their auspices an appeal was issued calling upon 
members of all branches of Christian Churches to give some 
time on Sunday and throughout the coming week to a special 
prayer for India. This appeal was among others signed 
by Miss Maud Royden, Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, the leader of the 
Methodists, and Rev. Dr. Paton, member of the International 
Missionary Council. Touching messages expressing appreciation 
of Gandhiji’s penance and praying for fulfilment of its object 
were sent by Madame Safia Zaghlul and Mustapha Nahas Pasha, 
the ex-Premier and President of the Wafd party, from Egypt. 
The “ Friends of India ” decided upon a twentyfour hour fast 
on October 2 to be observed throughout the world as a gesture 
of sympathy and penance. The money so saved from food was 
to be presented to Gandhiji. 

Millions in India offered prayers and fasted in sympathy 
on the 20th. In miUions of homes kitchen stoves were not lit 

Fasting and ^ evening on the 20th. This and 

Prayer public meetings that were held all over the 

country on the evening on the 19th marked the 
culminating point of the wonderful awakening that had set ablaze 
the whole country as a result of Gandhiji’s decision to ‘ fast unto 
death ’. At the Poet’s institute, Shantiniketan, the 20th was 
observed as a day of fasting and prayer by all the inmates, young 
and old, including the Poet himself, who delivered a stirring 
address to a vast gatherii^ of students and members of Vishva 
Bharati on the significance of Gandhiji’s fast as a challenge to 
the nation to end an age-long social crime. Dressed in black 
robes, he delivered another momentdus speech on Wednesday 
afternoon to a vast number of pojple assembled from far and 
near, in which he dwelt upon the significance of the coming of a 
Messiah and the meaning of the word Maha.tma, and conclnded 
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With an impassioned exhortation to do away, as a mark of 
homage to Giandhiji’s great sacrifice, with all those social in- 
equalities between man and man, which were at once India’s sin 
and sorrow and in which India's enemies found their principal 
support. At the same time, an elaborate scheme for carrying on 
the work of uplift among the so-called lower and backward 
classes in the neighbourhood of Vishvabharati, was prepared 
under his inspiration and guidance and a number of students and 
staff of the Poet’s University enrolled themselves for the work. 
As THE WEEK progressed thm'e was quite an avalanche of 
news from all sides of temples, wells and public places 
Wave of Self thrown open to the Depressed Classes, 

purification Resolutions for doing away with all invidious 
distinctions in respect of the so-called ‘un- 
touchables’ were adopted at mass meetings in thousands of 
pl&ces including Benares, the citadel of orthodoxy. A manifesto 
to the same effect was issued by the Pandit Sabba of Patna, 
which is a body composed mostly of orthodox Pandits. The 
famous Kalighat temple of Calcutta and the Ram Mandir of 
Benares were thrown open to the ‘ untouchables ’ at the very 
beginning of the week. In Delhi, the 'untouchables’ were 
admitted to Hindu temples and there were scenes of frater- 
nization between the Caste Hindus and the 'untouchables’. 
Students in many places organized themselves to fraternize with 
the Depressed Classes and to carry Gandhiji’s gospel of the 
removal of untouchability into the vUlages. Appeals on 
behalf of Indian womanhood for complete purging of 
Hinduism of the taint of untouchability were issued over the 
signatures of a number of prominent Hindu ladies of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. In Bombay, the Gandhi Seva Sena, a 
nationalist women’s organization, organized a ballot at seven pro- 
minent temples in the city. Women volunteers with white and 
black ballot boxes were posted at the temple gates and visitors 
to the temples were requested to cast their votes. Those who 
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supported temple entry for the 'untouchables’ were requested 
to put a pebble in the white box, while those who were opposed 
to it were to put a pebble in the black box. A scrutiny of the 
boxes at the end of the ballot revealed the fact that 24,797 votes 
were cast in favour of temple entry for the Depressed Classes 
and only 445 against it. As a result, the bulk of these temples 
were thrown open to the * untouchables ’. 

Nor was response lacking on the part of the Depressed 
Classes. In Calcutta, a meeting was held under the auspices 
of eleven Depressed Class organizations at which resolutions in 
favour of joint electorates for the Depressed Classes were 
passed. In Ahmedabad, as also in a number of other places, 
thousands of Depressed Class members fasted with Gandhiji 
on the 20th and took part in public demonstrations held in that 
connection, and resolutions in favour of joint electorates and 
against the Premier’s decision were adopted at Depressed ClatSs 
mass meetings in hundreds of places. In Bombay, however, the 
Commissioner of Police banned the holding of mass prayers at 
the Azad Maidan with the result that a series of meetings were 
held in twelve different places in the city and the suburbs. As an 
illustration of the extreme delicacy of the situation and the re- 
markable spirit of accommodation engendered by the threat of a 
national calamity may be mentioned the fact that the resolution, 
that was proposed to be adopted at the public meetings in Bombay 
calling upon the Premier to withdraw his scheme of separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes, was abandoned without a 
second thought when Dr. Ambedkar objected to it on the ground 
that it had an appearance of propaganda against his party. 

All eyes were now turned to Yeravda. Would the 
Government that had already grossly outraged the nation's 

All Eyes Turned witliholding for so long the 

to Yemvda correspondence between Gandhiji, Sir Samuel 
Hoare and the Premier, now set Gandhiji 
free to enable a settlement by agreement to be reached, or would 
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it simi^ sanctimonioady wash its'hands (tf the whde aAMr aad 
throw tile entire harden of responsibility for the consequences 
on the Indian people themselves, saying, ' I am innocent 
of the blood of this just person: see ye to it ’7 that was 
the question that was asked on all sides. Prominent persons and 
bodies, widely diverging in their views in other respects, like Sjt. 
Ghanshyamdas Birla, the Non-Brahmin Ex-Minister Mr. B. V. 
Jadhav, Sjt. C. Y. Chintamani, the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
of Bombay, the Bombay Presidency Association, the members of 
the India League delegation, were all nnanimons in demanding 
Gandhiji's immediate and unconditional release, and even a 
Tory paper like the ‘ Times ’ expressed the hope that 
Gandhiji would not be allowed to end his life in prison. 
A cryptic statement made by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, the 
Commerce Member of the Government of India, that '‘oppor- 
tunities would no doubt arise for Mr. Gandhi to put forward 
his point of view to try to effect a change of opinion which he 
hoped for," encouraged the hope that Gandhiji would not have 
to commence his fast in prison. A simultaneous statement to 
the same effect of the Government’s intentions was issued 
by the India Office in London which was cabled by Reuter to 
India. In fact it was freely rumoured in the lobby circles 
at Simla that Gandhiji might be released earlier. But, obviously, 
some powerful sinister influence was at work somewhere and 
it prevailed. 

On the DAY that Gandhiji commenced bis fast, Mr. Haig, 
the Home Member of the Government of India, read in the 
Legislative Assembly the following telegram 
in°it> |n%ii addressed by Gandhiji to the Private Secretary 
to H. E. the Viceroy: 

" Have just read with considerable pain the annonnoement 
of the Government’s decision to remove me on the commence- 
ment of my contemplated fast to an unknown private residence 
nndei certipn restrictions, To avoid unnecessary trouble and 
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wmecessaiy public expense, and also unnecessary worry to 
myself, I would ask die Government not to disturb me, for I 
will be unable to conform to any conditions as to movement 
from place to place or otherwise that may be attached to my 
foreshadowed release.” 

In the course of his statement, the Home Member said, 
"Government, while on the whole, regretting Mr. Gandhi’s 
decision, have no wish to force upon him arrangements whidi 
are distasteful to him. He will, therefore, in accordance with 
his request be allowed to remain undisturbed in the Yeravda 
Jail. At the same time Government are most anxious that this 
change of plan should not affect the opportunity for discussion of 
the Depressed Classes’ problem which they had contemplated 
should be available for him. They have, therefore, decided that 
unless subsequent developments render any change necessary he 
should receive in jail all reasonable facilities for private inter* 
views with such persons or deputations as he may wish to see 
and that there should be no restriction on his correspondence.” 

On the 15th September, *. five days before the above 
statement was made, Mr. Haig had stated in the Assembly that 
“Mr. Gandhi would be removed to a suitable place of private resi- 
dence as soon as he began his fast and that the only restriction 
imposed upon him would be that he should remain there.” Inter- 
preted in language more in conformity with what is taking place 
all over India at the present moment under the rule of the 
Special Powers Ordinances, this declaration simply meant 
that an order would be served upon Gandhiji at this ' suitable 
place of private residence’, prohibiting him from leaving it 
under any circumstance. Later on it transpired, as is apparent 
from Gandhiji’s telegram read in the Assembly, that this plan 
had been decided on without consulting Gandhiji, himself. The 
idea of removing Gandhiji from jail was in keeping with the 
best traditions of a civilized Government. But to impose irk- 
aopie festlicUons upon hint while he would be fasting himself to 
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death, was not a policy to wluch Gandbiji could legidmately ba 
expected to snbmit. Gandbiji felt deeply bnrt by tbe Home 
Member’s statement on tbe 15tL It is not the purpose oS this 
writer to argue that Government should have released Gandbiji 
unconditionally while they continued to be firm in their deter- 
mination to crush him and the Congress. It was distasteful to 
Government to make any such large-hearted gesture. It was 
equally distasteful to Gandbiji to be asked to conform to arbitrary 
orders restricting his movements. It gave him supreme satis- 
faction to be left in peace in jail. The episode only served to 
add one more proof, if a proof was at all necessary, of what has 
almost become a commonplace of history that Britain knows 
how to acclaim successful rebels as national heroes but does not 
know how to act gracefully, not to say magnanimously, towards 
a powerful opponent in her power. 
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MATTER which caused no inconsiderable anxiety to the 
leaders who had begun to explore avenues of settlemtsnt 

A Dire t«1ju..lj.lu question whether Gandhiji would agree 

to some form of reservation of seats. The 
uncertainty felt in many quarters on this point had given rise 
to utter despair. Any optimism was precluded by Dr. Ambed- 
kar’s bitter and uncompromisii^ statements. While Gandhiji’s 
clear statements on the question of joint electorates left* no al- 
ternative on that score, few people seemed to possess the courage 
to press Dr. Ambedkar, and even Rao Bahadur Rajah, to sur- 
render the claims for a reservation of seats. Indeed, it was 
generally held that any such endeavour would be futile. On the 
one hand, Gandhiji's life was undoubtedly to be saved, on the 
other, unseemly baste which took no account of the vital issues 
at stake was to be avoided. There was to be no sacrifice of 
principle and certainly no appeal for merpy. Gandhiji had under- 
taken a course oi self-immolation with the utmost deliberation, 
and it was dear as daylight to all his personal agaoriatfle, as 
wall as firiends who did not see eye to eye with him on several 
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natters, that there was no retreat. WtOal, many a heart was 
torn to pieces in a desperate ^ort to find a method of securing 
the one end without sacrificing the othw. It was patent to all 
that Gandhiji was no protagonist of reservation of seats. But 
would Dr. Ambedkar even hear of anything else? In fact, would 
he hear even of joint electorates to begin with ? That was the 
dilemma. It is betraying no secret to say that a bcdd escape 
from the dilemma had been planned in all seriousness regardless 
at consequences. Men and women of action had from the very 
commencement made the grim resolve to sponsor a scheme fid- 
lowing the lines of Gandhiji’s own wishes and rally round it the 
whole country, including the Depressed Classes, by a ragii^ and 
tearing campaign before which all opposition was sure to col- 
lapse. But we knew that that would probably not save the life 
whose fate would hang perilously in the balance while the cam- 
paign was waged. We knew that the British Government as at 
present constituted was likely to prove itself unyielding to pres- 
sure of public opinion. In order that the prestige of His 
Majesty’s Government should remain unimpaired, any way out of 
the ugly situation would have to satisfy the terms at declarations 
made by official spokesmen. Nevertheless, the aforesaid d«ri si» n 
had been taken, and be it noted that right upto the last day of 
the negotiations we came repeatedly very near the necessity and 
probability of taking action on it 

But those whose composure never deserted them were 
determined to do nothing that history might record as unfair to 
Dr. Ambedkar and his party. Humanity would 
p^tatio^sts never have approved a plan which did not give 
dhiji in Prison fullest chance to save 

Gandhiji’s life.'’'In spite, therefore, of the clearly 
disappointing tone of Dr. Ambedkar’s public statements it was 
decided to make an appeal td his better judgment. The venerable 
convener of the leaders’ conference in Bombay, Pandit Malaviya, 
got into touch with Dr. Ambedkar without loss of time, 
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Maaawhile, the question of reservation of seats continued to vex 
people’s mind8. In London, Gandhiji had expressed his disapi»oval 
both of separate electoratesas well as reservation cd seats for the 
Depressed Classes. Bat it was pointed out now that had the 
matter ever reached a final stage of possible solution in London, 
Gandhiji would have sorely accepted some sort of compromise 
on a system of joint electorates with reservation of seats. But 
to set donbts and trepidation at rest, the Citizens* Emergency 
Committee, that had come into being in Bombay as soon as 
Gandhiji's decision became known, decided to send a depntation 
to Gandhiji to discuss inter alia this particular point. Con- 
sequently, Sheth Mathuradas Vassanji, President of the Cmnmit- 
tee, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, and Sjt. 
Ghanshyamdas Birla saw Gandhiji in jail. On the evening of 
Sunday the 18th, only two days ago, Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari 
had applied for an interview with Gandhiji, which was refused 
after a consultation between the Government of India and,, the 
Bombay Government This refusal, after the explicit assurances 
given in the Legislative Assembly that Gandhiji would be given 
facilities«to bring about an agreement, gave rise to serious mis- 
givings in the minds of the people. Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari had 
applied for an interview about four days before the fast was 
actually to begin. The interview, had it taken place, would 
have undoubtedly cleared the air for a favourable settlement and 
enabled an earlier termination of the fast. The country was on 
the tiptoe of expectation. But the refusal came as a shock for 
which few were prepared. Two days later, on the 18th, the 
Bombay deputation was able to secure the necessary permission 
to see Gandhiji. The discrimination was for a while interpreted 
to mean that Congressmen would not be allowed to take part in 
the negotiations. This was obviously an absurd position for 
Government to take up, and it wad rightly given up no sooner 
than it was adopted. From the 20th onward, no invidious distinc- 
tions were made. 
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Thb xhtbrvibw which had startad late in the evening on StBodaijr 
remained onfinished on that day since it was carried on, on Gan* 
dhiji's side, in writing, he having already com- 


The Question of 
Statutory Reser- 
vation 


menced his vow of silence from noon. The depu- 
tationists were reticent, and the only stateomt 


made was that farther conversation woold take 


l^ace on the next day t. e. Monday the 19th at 12-45 p. m. when the 
silence would be over. This was bad news for a country which 
was already feeling heartbroken over the awful prospects of the 
immediate future. On Monday, the deputation met Gandhiji again 
at the stroke of 12-45. Later in the day, Sjt. Devadas Gandhi 
also had a long conversation with his father. The result of both 
the talks was gratifying, to say the least. Gandhiji immediately 
dispelled all doubts on the question of reservation of seats. He 
was opposed to it. He preferred a scheme, which would give 
the Hindu community the chance of returning to the legislature 
a guflEiciently large number of Depressed Class representatives, 
to a statutory reservation of seats, which at best could be 
of doubtful advantage. Once statutory reservation was pro- 
vided, Caste Hindus would feel little sense of responsibility 
of their own, and they would be denied the opportunity of 
giving ocular demonstration of their change of heart and 
manners towards the Depressed Classes by giving their can- 
didates complete, voluntary support. But, should the voluntary 
scheme fail in its purpose and a much smaller number of Depress- 
ed Class candidates be returned, Gandhiji suggested that there 
should be provision for the allotment of additional seats by 
any suitable system that might be agreed upon. But much to 
the relief of the members of the deputation, Gandhiji assured 
them that he would not and could not make reservation of 
seats an issue in the fast, which woold end as soon as separate 
electorates were replaced 4)y joint electorates. This point had 
been made perfectly clear by Gandhiji in a letter addressed to 
the Bombay Government as early as the 15th. But, unfortunate- 
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hr* tte letter was released on the 21st resnlting in the Ion of 
predoos time. The letter in which Gandhiji explained his posi- 
tion in greater detail than in any other documents is published 
ia Part II of this book. The reader is also tefened to Part IV for 
opinions expressed by Gandhiji in London on the question ci 
goaxanteeing a satisfactory number of seats for the Depressed 
Classes to which reference has been made earlier in this 
narrative. 

But the interviews with the deputation as also the inter- 
views with Sjt Devadas Gandhi were protracted. Gandhiji 

^ j.-,.. - . toolf fhe opportunity of warning the deputa- 
Gandhiji Insists ^ i . ■ ..... v tj .. u 

on Heart-unity tionists as also his son that he would not be 

satisfied with a mere political agreement 
between Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes. He wanted 
untouchability to go once for all. And he made the declaration 
that if and when the inner voice gave the command he would 
not hesitate to undertake a similar fast again for the eradi- 
cation of untouchability. He demanded a complete transforma- 
tion in the centuries-old tradition which disfigured Hinduism. 
It wasran animated talk he gave. His auditors, while feeling 
very much eased by Gandhiji’s assurance on the question of 
reservation of seats, returned with heavy hearts. The Yeravda 
problem was far deeper and graver than the securing of a 
revision of the Prime Minister’s Communal decision 1 

It was deemed imprudent to talk of the second peril while 
the country had hardly stopped rubbing its eyes on learning of 
the first. But there were men and women who did not disguise 
a certain feeling of satisfaction that Gandhiji had used the 
mightiest weapon in the Satyagraba armoury to deal a death- 
blow to untouchability . It was, of course, talked of only in 
whispers, but while the political negotiations took concrete 
shape oceans of emotion surged in the hearts of those who knew 
and understood the import of the conversations that took place 
in Yeravda Jail on the 19th. New resolves were made and 
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plaiis of action dtetched oat. The moral foondations o( n«> 
toochability shook to their very depths. Thne was no getting 
away from a responsibility which we had been slow in realizing 
for all these years. Today there is not a Hindu bat is placed 
in a frame of mind towards untoochability far, fer difiEsrent 
from what it was till only a few days ago. 

To COME TO Bombay, Gandhiji’s assurance as regards reserva* 
tion of seats placed a different complexion on the situation. 
Widcome PabUc anxiety was now turned on Dr. Ambed- 

in Dr. Ambed- kar. Would he say now, without a moments 
kats Attitude hesitation, that ho would be agreeable to joint 
electorates with reservation of seats 7 It was still thought 
futile even to talk of an alternative to the principle of reserva- 
tion. This was indeed a sad fact of the situation. But Dr. 
Ambedkar’s statements had given rise to the hope that a settle- 
ment was a certainty if Gandhiji made it clear that reservation 
wgs not an issue of the fast. Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar, an old 
friend of Dr. Ambedkar, had met the latter frequently daring 
those fateful days, and reasoned with him with considerable 
success. The Doctor’s statement that the Minorities Pact 
would not deter him from coming to any other settlement with 
the Caste Hindus may be said to have been the turning point in 
the negotiations for a settlement. 

The first meeting of the Hindu Leaders’ Conference was 
held at noon on 19th September in the spacious hall of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber under the presi- 
dentship of Pandit Malaviyaji, who in his open- 
ing speech announced amid applause that all 
the temples in Allahabad had been thrown open to the 'untouch- 
ables ’. Among other things the discussion revealed an absolute 
unanimity of opinion on two points ; firstly, that Gandhiji’s life 
must be saved at all cost ; stfcondly, that the blot of untoochability 
must be removed from Hinduism at the earliest moment. Accord- 
ingly, a manifesto was drafted the next day, at the instance oi Rao 


The Conference 
at Bombay 
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Babador M. C. Rajah, to be signed by all present pledging them* 
selves actively to fight untoochability till it was completdy 
eradicated. With regard to the constitational issoes, however, 
as Dr. Ambedkar felt that he could not proceed further with the 
discussions till Gandhiji’s terms were more definitely known the 
Conference was adjourned. 

It met again at noon on the 20th in order to hear the 
deputation that had waited on Gandhiji in Poona. Sir Chunilal 
Mehta in a brief speech told the Conference that Gandhiji 
whuld not raise any personal objection to reservation of seats if 
they all came to the conclusion that it was necessary. Dr. 
Ambedkar was conciliatory. He said, although it was open to 
him to demand concrete proposals from Gandhiji be did not 
Wish to do so at that stage. He would now consider proposals 
for a compromise, but he wanted it to be perfectly clear that he 
must not be expected to surrender. Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla 
interposing said that it was the Hindus who wanted to surrender 
to him. After a little discussion the President adjourned the 
Conference to 3 p. m. next day. 



VI 

ENTERING THE FIERY GATES 


“Servant of God, well done, well thou hast fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of Truth, in word mightier than they in arms ; 
And for the testimonies of Truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all they care 
To stand approved in sight of God, though world’s 
Judged thee perverse. ” Milton. 


THE whole country outside was a seething, ferment- 
* ing mass Gandhiji after the 13th had passed into a perfect 
calm and serenity of the spirit. After the fierce 
of the Fast internal tempest with its thunderclaps and lurid 
lightnings had followed the pure deep blue of the 
sky with its golden sunshine and stillness and peace. Gandhiji’s 
one concern now was to make the inner meaning of his resolve 
sun-clear to all concerned. This he did in a series of letters 
written to friends and inmates of the Ashram. He also explain- 
ed his position in two statements, one made through the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on the ISth, the other to the press on the 
evening of the 20th. The first statement, however, was pigeon- 
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holed and remained forgotten in the Secretariat of the Bombay 
Government till the 21st, when it was rescued from there 1^ 
importanate pressmen. These letters and the two statements 
contain in them almost a complete exposition of the science (rf 
Satyagiaha by fasting ; and a careful study of them would pro- 
vide an answer to many a connndmm that has been proponnded 
and still continues to be propounded on the subject. 

“ Fasting for light and penance,” be explained in his state- 
ment of the 15th, “ is a hoary institution. It can be observed 
commonly in Christianity and Islam, while Hinduism is replete 
widi instances of fasting for purification. But it is a privilege 
if it is also a duty.” “ In my own case,” he explained in a 
letter to the Ashram, “ I have assumed this right for the present 
occaMon. Having made a ceaseless effort to attain self-purifica- 
tion, I have developed some little capacity to hear correctly and 
clearly the ‘ still small voice within ’. My present penance I 
have undertaken in obedience to this voice.” 

But who has explored all the dark mysteries of the human 
heart ? Who knows whether deep down in it there may not be 

. .. lurking, unknown to one, malice and anger and 
HaiUicinatjnn ? m-will ? When all is said and done may not 
such a penance be a hallucination as likely as it 
may be an illumination ? " If it is the former,” he argued, 
referring to his fast, “ I should be allowed to do my penance in 
peace. It would be the lifting of a dead-weight on Hinduism. 
If it is an illumination, may my agony purify Hinduism and 
even melt the heeurts of those who are at present disposed to 
distrust me." 

It is not given to any mortal to see the whole light. But 
that can be no excuse for being half-hearted in the pursuit of 
the light that one has. If a man hesitates to follow with all his 
heart and all his soul the light as he sees it, fearing lest it 
might be a misleading will o’ the wisp, he shall most likely be 
found with ungirt loin when the true light at last appears. 
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One most battle for the right, as it appears to one for the 
moment, with all the strength of one’s sonl. And this may 
sometimes necessitate the extreme sacrifice on one’s part. 
Among the dim pathways of human action a mortal can only 
grope his way. But he dare not sit by the roadside. It is 
better to walk with bleeding feet than to be left in * outer dark* 
ness ’. It is enough if the staff that one leans upon is that of 
unalloyed truth and love, for truth and love never hurt Satya- 
graha by making the extreme sacrifice is itself a passionate 
qnest for truth right up to and beyond the portal of death. As 
a modern thinker has put it, death is also a solution when the 
alternative is perpetual compromise with uncertainty or with 
known wrong. 

Is NOT SUCH an appeal a form of coercion, is it not likely 

to result in the suppression of reason and its subordination to 

, ^ . , mere emotionalism ? Gandhiji’s reply to it is 

la R Coercion? i. X- t i -x j x 

emphatic. Love compels ; it does not coerce. 

In the same way, truth too compels, and so does right, if 
once we acknowledge that right is might as it undisputably 
is. But surely one cannot describe the overpowering 
effect of love, of truth, or of right by the term coercion as it is 
commonly understood. The method of redemption from error 
by the vicarious suffering of the pure in heart is not a new one. 
It is as old as religion itself. What Satyagraha in these cases 
does is not to suppress reason but to free it from inertia and to 
establish its sovereignty over prejudice, hatred, anger and other 
baser passions. In other words, if one may paradoxicaUy put it, 
it does not enslave ; it compels reason to be free. It dissolves 
the mists of mutual mistrust and suspicion that obscure it and 
lends weight and perspective to it by setting the final seal on 
the sincerity and earnestuesa of its appeal. “My fast I want 
to throw in the scale of justice,” declared Gandhiji in his 
statement of the 20th. “This may look childish to the on- 
lookers, but not so to me. If I had anything more to give^ I 
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would throw in that also to remove this curse, but I have 
nothing more than my life.” 

But such Satyagraha cannot be used against anybody and 
everybody. There must be a common bond, some meeting-ground 
between you and those against whom it is used. 
^*D^cted*°™ " The impending fast," he explained, referring 

to the aspect of the question in another place, 
" is against those who have faith in me, whether Indians or 
foreigners, and not for those who have it not. Therefore, it is not 
against the English official world, but it is against those 
Englishmen and women who, in spite of the contrary teaching 
of the official world, believe in me and the justice of the cause I 
represent. Nor is it against those of my countrymen who have 
no faith in me, whether they be Hindus or others, but it is 
against those countless Indians, no matter to what persuasion 
they belong, who believe that I represent a just cause. Above 
all, it is intended to sting the Hindu conscience into right religi- 
ons action. " 

On the 18 th noon, he commenced his weekly 24 hours* 
silence. He received the weekly post from the Ashram and dic- 
Letters to the tated a number of letters explaining to the inmates 

Ashramites Ashram as to what he expected of them 

in that crisis. To one of them be wrote : 

" Fasting unto death by way of Satyagraha is the acme of 
the Ashram ideal. But it is a privilege that accrues very rarely 
and to the selectest few only. Let not the daily Ashram routine 
therefore suffer even a second’s interruption, and let no one feel 
any sorrow or anxiety on my score. But let everybody make a 
ceaseless effort to make himself or herself fit for the final and 
supreme sacrifice. My own fitness for it is yet on the touch-stone. 


How true is Solon’s saying that noone can be considered happy 
before his death ! Who knows but deep down in me there are 
still lurking malice and anger and my penance is therefore in its 
nature as the Gita puts it ‘ devilish ’ or begotten of darkness. 
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In that event, I hope that you will be able to bear at least this 
much testimony that the hatred and anger were all unconscious 
and that my penance was undertaken from the purest of 
motives and with good-will towards all.” 

“ I expect all sisters,” he wrote in a letter dated the 19th of 
September to Mrs. Jamnalal Bajaj, full of delicate banter, “ to go 
forth like wandering friaresses, fraternizing with the * un- 
touchables ’ till the bar sinister is completely removed, and 
thereby prove themselves verily to be the chosen instruments 
for fulfilling the Divine will. But supposing their efforts prove 
in vain, well, in that case this earthly tabernacle of mint*. 
may collapse. But I shall live so long as there is a single sister 
actively carrying on my mission. Here is then immortality, 
not in the mystical spiritual sense of the Gita but in the 
physical sense also, capable of ocular demonstration. Mind 
you^ therefore, — no perturbation or giving way to grief. Let 
perfect resignation of the body, mind and soul to His will be 
your staff. ’’ 

To another member of the Ashram he wrote : 

“ Inscrutable are the ways of Providence. I feel that 
I am only dancing to His tune. I, therefore, feel light and 
buoyant in spirit. How perfect it would be if I could remain 
so till the very end of the ordeal ! But I have resigned 
myself entirely to His will. I wish that all at the Ashram 
would remain cheerful and buoyant till the very end and unper- 
turbed in the performance of their fixed duties. And the royal 
road to that is an absolute dedication to the immediate duty on 
hand. ” 

To still another he wrote : 

“ Do we not in the Ashram everyday rehearse the lesson 
of renouncing attachment to t^e flesh ? Now is the time to prove 
that we have really assimilated that lesson. Let there not be, 
therefore, any anxiety or vain sorrow on my account. Rather 
you should all rejoice that it has been giveu to one of your 
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mMnbns to go through the final test You ^onld all 'wish 
and pray that He may show me the way to come oat of the 
ordeal successfully. It is easy, comparatively speaking, to take 
the plunge, but how many swim across and reach the other 
shore ? Whilst therefore no one may feel elated before the end, 
I feel secure in the faith that He in whose name the work was 
undertaken will also bring it to a successful issue." 

He warned all friends and sympathisers against copying 
him blindly or out of false or hysterical sympathy. To all such, 
his advice was to qualify themselves by hard 
awct^lT' work and selfless service of the ‘ untouchables ' 
and they would have independent light when 
their time for fasting came. Lastly, he strongly deprecated the 
use of violence in any shape or form against those who were 
supposed to be inimical to him or the cause he represented. 
“My fast for me, ’’ he stated, “is an expression of and the last 
seal on non-violence. Any lapse from the strictest non-violence 
would simply hasten my end." 

Earnest messages, entreaties and appeals poured in from 
all sides asking Gandhiji to reconsider his decision, or at least to 
postpone its execution to give some breathing time to the country 
to mobilize public opinion and successfully tackle a question that 
had bafiSed solution so long. To all these his reply was that the 
decision had been taken in the name of God, for His work, and 
in obedience to His call. He had, therefore, no power to recall 
it or to postpone the hour of execution thereof, except for 
reasons stated in his letter to the Prime Minister. To those who 
complained that he had not given a sufficient notice to the coun- 
try, which he in fairness was bound to do, he replied that as a 
prisoner he had no right to communicate with the outside world. 
He had informed the Government about bis intention to fast. It 
was for the Government then to let the people know about it. 
“ If they did not do so earlier we may rest assured,” he argued, 
“ that God did not will it otherwise." To Sir Tej Bahadur 
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Sapru, who asked him to refrain from fasting till he had made 
at least one more attempt to settle the Depressed Classes’ qnes* 
tion and appealed that he must live to remove the blot from 
Hinduism, he wired the reply that it was just his helplessness 
that had prompted his resolve and that if God willed it his body 
would hold out against the fast long enough for a settlement which 
Sir Tej and other friends outside could negotiate alone. “ Have 
I not the Hindu heart, " he queried in anguish, in replying to 
an invitation on behalf of the Servants of India Society to stay 
in their Home during his fast, “and have we not all deserved the 
most terrible chastisement from God for our treatment of the 
* untouchables ’ ? And so He is trying me through and through 
before admitting me to the untouchable fold. It has been an 
effort for the last fifty years.” 

Importuned another friend : “ Is not your fast a sin against 
proportion ? Are you not betraying a lapse from your usual 
sense of balance and relevancy in treating the 
mere make-shifts of political expediency on the 
part of the British Prime Minister as an altar 
worthy of so costly a sacrifice ? Had you seven lives to give to 
expiate the sin of many centuries, I would not have stood in the 
way of your sacrificing them all. But for any lesser need yon 
have not the sanction of those to whom your life is pledged, to 
bequeath it except in a daily renewal of long service to the 
world. ” To this importunate appeal, his reply was characteri- 
stic. “I am afraid,” he observed, “personal affection has warped 
your vision. The Premier’s decision was only the last straw. 
The conception of giving my life for the ‘ untouchables ’ is not of 
yesterday, it is very old. But for years there was no call from 
within. The Cabinet’s decision came like a violent alarm wak- 
ing me from my slumber and telling me ‘ this is the time ’. It, 
therefore, provided the psychological moment and I instinctively 
seized it. ” He even proceeded to make a last will and testa- 
ment of his futh, as it were. “If I die, I shall die in the faith 


A Testament 
of Faith 
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that I shall leave behind comrades with whom God 

has blessed me, who will continue the work of the country which 
is also fully the work of humanity in the same spirit in which it 
was begun. If the interests of the country are to be one with 
those of humanity, if the good of one faith is to be the good of all 
faiths, it will come by the strictest adherence to truth and non* 
violence in thought, word and deed.’* 

What was it that sustained him in his hour of crisis ? It 
was, as he put it, the consciousness that the prayers of the in- 
nocent and the pure in heart were with him. “You must not con- 
sider me so proud,” he wrote to one correspondent, “as not to 
need the prayers of friends, comrades and playmates. Indeed 
is God nearer to me than the air which surrounds me and 
which I breathe. But I sense Ilis visible presence in the pray- 
ers of the innocent. They sustain me. Do, therefore, pray that 
He may give me the strength to pass through the fiery ordeal 
that awaits me. ” 


The fateful 

At the Stroke 
of Twelve 

refrain : 


twentieth of September arrived at last. He 
rose early in the small hours of the morning as 
usual and had his favourite ‘ V'aishnava Jana ’ 
sung at the morning prayer, with its haunting 


" He alone is the true Vaishnava, 

Who knows and feels for another’s woe.” 

He had his usual meal of milk and fruit in the morning. 
From 6-30 to 8 a.m. he had the Gita recited to him by one of his 
companions. At 1 1-30 a.m. he had his last meal of lemon- juice and 
honey with hot water. The fatelul hour approached. The 
little group prepared themselves for the ordeal by singing a 
beautiful song sent to Gandhiji by Shrimati Raihanaben, the 
eldest daughter of Sjt. Abbas Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of 
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Gujarat : 

" O Traveller, arise, it is dawn, 

Where is the night that thou still sleepest ? ” 

The jail bell at last struck twelve and with its last stroke 
was finally sealed a decision as fixed as the Pole Star and as 
irrevocable as fate. Gandhiji’s ‘tussle with God’ had 
commenced. 

On the evening of the same day, he gave a press interview 
for the first time in eight months since his incarceration. In it 
he explained the world significance of his fast. “ I believe that 
if untouchability is rooted out,” he stated, “ it will not only 
purge Hinduism of a terrible blight but its repercussion will be 
worldwide. My fight against untouchability is a fight against 
the impure in humanity, and therefore, when I penned my letter 
to Sir Samuel Hoare I did so in the full faith that the very best 
in the human family will come to my assistance, if I have 
embarked on this thing with a heart — so far as it is possible for 
a human being to achieve — ^free of impurity, free of all malice 
and all anger. You will, therefore, see that my fast is based 
first of all on faith in my cause, faith in the Hindu community, 
faith in human nature itself and faith even in the official 
world. ” “ My cry, ” he concluded, “ will rise to the throne of 
the Almighty God. ” 



VII 

ON THE FIERY BED 

" To him that overcometh will I give to eat the 
hidden manna 

Revelation 11. 17 


^^REAT ANXIETY was felt when Gandhiji commenced his 
^^fast whether he would be able to stand the physical strain of it 
The Ordeal length of time. For one thing, he was 

Qegins same man as he was when he undertook 

his twenty-one days’ fast at Delhi in 1924. He 
was eight years older now, which means a great deal to one who 
is already over sixty. Moreover, it was one thing to fast at 
' Dilkash near the Ridge, a free man, under the loving custo- 
dianship of a Charlie Andrews and the expert care of doctors 
like Ansari, Jivraj Mehta and Abdurehman, who knew his cons- 
titution and personal habits intimately, and quite another thing 
to fast in a segregated special yard in the Yeravda Prison under 
the surveillance of the jail authorities, who perhaps knew 
how to deal with a recalcitrant prisoner refusing to take 
food, bnt certainly had no experience of long fasts or of fasting 
men of Gandhiji’s type. In fairness to them it must be 
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admitted that so far as personal solicitude for Gandhiji was con- 
cerned they, from the very highest, left nothing to be desired. 
But they were handicapped by the red-tapism of jail r^olations, 
and not even the best will in &e world could take Ibe place of 
specialized experience. For instance, one is amazed to learn, to 
mention only one instance, that till the second day of his fast 
Gandhiji had to walk to the office, every time that a visitor 
wanted to see him, instead of the visitors being taken to his 
bed-side, and he had to move the Inspector General of Prisons 
in order to get the necessary change in the arrangements made. 

On the morning of the 21st he was removed to a special, 
segregated yard. There, under the thick shade of a low mango 
tree, on a white iron cot on which was spread a jail mattress and 
a jail bedsheet, he remained for the greater part of the day. His 
two companions, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Sjt. Mahadev 
Desai, were there with him. Around the cot were placed 
a number of chairs for visitors. Near the cot, on one side, was 
a stool on which was to be found a rum collection of odds and 
ends, books, papers, writing material, bottles of water, soda- 
bicarb and salt. From time to time, he would pour out some 
water from one of the bottles, in which he would dissolve soda 
and salt and sip it slowly according to need and inclination. 
Mrs. Naidu bad been specially brought there from the female 
prison. When the present writer visited Gandhiji on the afternoon 
of the 21st, she had already constituted herself bis bodyguard. 
She mothered him throughout the fast and stood sentry over 
him from morning till evening, exercising a mother’s and nurse’s 
prescriptive right to ‘ tyrannize ’ over her ward and the entire 
household. 

Gandhiji was as buoyanf and cheerful as ever, and out- 
wardly hardly betrayed any signs of a man who is racing against 
time and is being rushed with every second towards the abyss 
of the beyond. But to a dose observer it did not take long to 
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discover how fully conscious he was of the grim reality facing him. 
During his Delhi fast, for instance, one could not help being 
struck by the way in which he economized his strength. He 
had reduced it to a science. But now he simply did not mind. 
It was a limited fast then. He knew the period that he had to 
pull through. The present fast was going to be a ‘ fast unto death’. 
If be survived it, it would not be so much because of the 
efficacy of the medical measures that might be adopted but because 
God willed it. It was predominantly a spiritual wrestle in which 
the physical factor played only a secondary part. Although the 
jail authorities had allowed him to have bis own nurses, one could 
notice that he was extremely reluctant to avail himself of their 
services. What mattered a few more pangs or less of physical 
suffering to a man who was thirsting only for the grace abounding 
of the Almighty, and who in any case would soon be beyond all 
pain ? Nor could Gandhiji forget even for a moment that be> was 
still a prisoner and that whatever facilities he was allowed were 
by way of a privilege. And everybody who has come in close 
touch with Gandhiji knows how disinclined temperamentally be 
is to avail himself of any special privileges of this kind. The 
whole of the twenty-first, he walked from his bed to the bath room, 
everytime that he had to visit it. He continued this till the 
afternoon of the 22nd, even though he bad to take the support 
of his nurses. At his bath he declined to take any assistance. 
It was only on the 22nd, when his strength had altogether 
fizzled out that he resigned himself to these nursing aids with 
a sigh. During his Delhi fast, he used to take water with 
scientific precision, hourly. On the present occasion, he did it 
only in a haphazard way. The physical exertion as also the 
strain caused by speaking, induced nausea at an early stage. As 
the fast proceeded and the body tissue burnt away, bis whole 
frame was racked by excruciating aches — ^those terrible aches 
which at Delhi had to be alleviated by frequent massage and 
shampoo and a variety of other means. But this time he was 
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indiflFerent about massaging. It was only towards the close, 
after Mrs. Gandhi's arrival, that he agreed to have it at all, 
more for her than for his own satisfaction. Later on a special 
masseur was sent by some friends to give him the massage. 
This had, as it always has, a very soothing effect. 

Warning signals were not, however, lacking to remind all 
concerned that there was a limit beyond which flesh and 

A Warning blood could not go. The physical exhaustion 

Signal grew with every hour that passed. The voice 

grew feebler. Only when now and then in the course of animat- 
ed discussions, his eyes shone and the face lit up that one felt 
the presence of an indomitable will that had remained unaffect- 
ed in spite of the ravages on the body. From the 22nd on- 
wards, he had to be removed from one place to another on a 
stretcher to conserve his energy. 

• On the 24th, Dr. Gilder and Dr. Patel of Bombay after exa- 
mining Gandhiji in consultation with the jail doctors opined that 
the margin of safety would soon be passed if unnecessary inter- 
views and the strain of negotiations that were being carried 
on with him were not stopped. The blood pressure stood 
alarmingly high. The general condition showed distinct signs 
of an impending downward plunge. The report added that 
once the margin of safety was passed, even if the fast was 
broken his life would still be in danger. 

An anxious consultation was held among those around 
Gandhiji and the jail authorities. It was impressed upon the 
jail authorities that Gandhiji needed constant nursing in the 
night time, that during his Delhi fast he had to be helped every- 
time that he wanted even to turn his side. The Government had 
already intimated to Gandhiji on the 22nd that he could have 
his own doctors by him if he liked. But while tha nk i ng the 
Government for the offer, he had replied that he had full faith 
in the jail medical staff. They naturally felt greatly concerned. 
At last, it was decided, among other things, that two of his close 
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associates should stay with him daring the night time as welL 
This arrangement continued till the 29th evening, when all the 
old restrictions were reimposed upon him. 

On the 26th the prognosis became alarming and Gandhiji 
bad to be given injections of soda- bicarb dissolved in water 
by enema twice under the instructions of the doctors in charge. 
The Poet had arrived from Calcutta that day. Gandhiji, who 
never misses an opportunity of hearing the Poet sing some of his 
own songs and on whom music has always a very soothing effect 
when he is experiencing physical suffering, suggested to Col. 
Doyle that he should be allowed to have some music as music to 
him was a medical necessity. This permission was accorded to 
him. Again, on the evening of the 27th and the 28th, he had 
some of his favourite devotional hymns sung to him to the 
accompaniment of instrumental music by some friends who came 
specially from the city for the purpose. 

But whilst on the physical side, Gandhiji's attitude to- 
wards the fast was characterized by utter resignation tempered 
with humility, on the spiritual side it was characterized by an 
intensity and vehemence of ^lssault that was unprecedented. 

The morning and evening prayer appointments were kept 
The Daily as punctiliously as ever, Gandhiji always sit- 

Routine ting np jn his bed for prayer, and the hum of 
the spinning wheel did not cease even for a single day during 
the fast. From early in the morning, as soon as the jail opened, 
an endless round of interviews, meetings with friends and visi- 
tors, and consultations with the members of the Conference that 
was deliberating outside, would commence and continue — with a 
brief lull at noon, when he would have bath and enema and steal 
a brief nap — till late in the night sometimes. To this was added 
the pressure of attending to his daily mail bag. Letters, telegrams, 
messages containing all sorts of suggestions, philosophical conun- 
drums, and even personal requests came pouring in in increasing 
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volume till they threatened to swamp Gaudhiji's little 
secretariat in the Yeravda Prison. Gandhiji would dictate 
replies to such of them as needed a reply. " 1 am convinced, ’* 
he wrote to one correspondent explaining the object of his fast, 
"that orthodoxy would be reconciled to the reform if it comes 
stealthily. The Premier’s decision threatened to violently in- 
terrupt this silent process of conversion. My fast is intended to 
remove this obstacle in the way. It is only a preparation for a 
living pact between the Caste Hindus and the ‘ untouchables ’ 
that would result in a complete abolition of the * fifth caste’. ’’ 
To another who wanted to go on fast to get some grie- 
vances of the ‘ untouchables ’ against the Caste Hindus removed, 
he wrote that he might fast if he had earned the right by service 
of the 'untouchables' and felt 'the call within'. William 
Shirer, an American journalist who like many a pressman had 
coipe into contact with him in the pursuit of his profession 
but developed a warm personal attachment to him and his ideals, 
sent him a long cable from Vienna telling him how American 
opinion was profoundly befuddled by his fast. Had not Gandhiji 
often said that as the leader of the Congress he represented 
nationalist Hindus, Muslims, Parsees and Christians, that be 
would die for India? Was he not now deliberately throwing 
away his undisputed political leadership by dying for only one 
class of Indians and for a religious principle which non-Hindus 
had no right to judge, thus leaving nationalism to die ? Was 
not the struggle for Swaraj, as he had often told the world, above 
all religious groups ? America wanted a reply. Gaudhiji's reply 
to this which is given in full in Part III was characteristic. 
His politics, he explained, were derived from his religion, and 
nationalism would be the stronger for his sacrificial death which 

would thus set a final seal Qn his political leadership 

His sacrifice was calculated to promote the deliverance of 
humanity from untouchability in every shape or form, and, there- 
fore, it served all religious groups. " If, then,” he concluded. 
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“America whidi has sent me throngh her known and unknown 
representatives so much sympathy in my distress now under- 
stands the inwardness of the sacrifice, I expect her to mobilize 
world opinion in favour of the sacrifice which, though apparently 
conceived to apply to a corner of this world, is really intended 
to cover the whole world.” 

Harijans as well as workers in the cause of untouchabi- 
lity came seeking his expert advice and guidance and were 
never turned back, however weak or physically exhausted he 
was. “ I am the trustee of such and such a temple,” would 
say one such, “ tell me how I can tackle this or that difiiculty.” 
“ I am running such and such an institution, ” another told him, 
“ we do everything with our own hands which enables us to 
live on a couple of rupees per month. We observe no distinction 
between caste and outcast. I promise to give you five hundred 
devoted workers in the cause of untouchability.” Such thii^s 
and the reports of the tremendous wave of reform that was 
sweeping over the country outside, were a veritable tonic to 
him during the fast. To his fiery bed likewise flocked enthusi- 
astic youths from colleges, sisters, in simple faith from far 
and near, and little children, Gandhiji’s universal friends and 
playmates, who could always claim access to him whenever he 
had a moment to spare. Outside the jail gates, a vast concourse 
of people could be seen at all hours of the day. Regulating 
admissions to Gandhiji’s presence imposed a terrible strain on 
the already overworked jail staflF which, however, they faced un- 
grudgingly and joyfully as a labour of love. 

Thus it went on till the closing time for jail. At night, 
exhausted by the day’s strain he would retire to sleep under the 
canopy of heaven, contemplating the various burning stars and 
constellations, an exercise which he ^xtremely loves. But what 
his spirit was yearning to have a glimpse of from his bed of 
physical agony were not these outward astronomical signs but 
far, far beyond them the face of his Maker. 
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On the 22nd, Sbrimati Kastiirba Gandhi, whose sentence 
was due shortly to expire, was transferred from the Sabarmati 
Prison to Yeravda and permitted to attend on 
^Visitors ^ superb. Calm and collected 

as ever, she did not betray the slightest 
trace of agitation or grief. “ Again, the same old story, ’* 
she remarked as she greeted him with forced banter 
that could, however, hardly conceal what must have been 
to her a terrible ordeal of the soul. She promptly took charge 
of Gandhiji’s little improvised nursing establishment. Shrimati 
Kamala Nehru and Swarup Rani Nehru came to see him on 
the 25th. “Newspaper men have insulted me,” the former pro- 
tested to Gandhiji in her characteristic manner, “ by giving out 
that on hearing the news of your fast I had fallen ill and taken 
to bed. How could I aiFord to fall ill when the supreme need of 
the^hour was action and more action.” Shrimati Swarup Rani 
Nehru, a strictly orthodox lady, so very punctilious and conser- 
vative in her observances that throughout the life of her illustri- 
ous husband she had maintained a separate, orthodox kitchen 
for herself, told Gandhiji that she had, before leaving Allahabad, 
accepted prasad from the bands of the ‘ untouchables ’. All 
through the journey, she told him in her simple unaffected 
manner, she had busied herself with reading the Ramayan and 
prayer. It was an additional source of comfort and consolation 
to him to have by his side Shrimati Vasanti Devi Das and Urmila 
Devi who came down from Calcutta on the 26th to visit him 
and in whom he saw represented, as it were, his departed 
colleague and comrade in the struggle for Swaraj. 


The 26 th marked, too, the culminating point in the inner 
spiritual struggle. 1 hat day, in response to a request by Mr. 
. Laurence Housman, the celebrated poet and 

n Agoniz Cry Gandhiji sent the following agonized 

message to be read at a special meeting held in London on the 
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27tli under the auspices of the Friends India in celebra- 
tion of his fast : 

" My fast is an appeal not merely to Hindus and India in 
general but to British conscience, indeed, to the whole world. 
This distrust of and misrepresentation about a man who loves 
British people is an enigma to me. Since my deepest faith for- 
bids resort to physical force, I am praying God to discover to 
me such final way of corporate suffering of an extreme kind and 
to give me strength to undergo it. When, if required, such 
time comes I know it will penetrate every British home. I had 
hoped that appeal from this hery bed would somewhat wake np 
British public as it seems to have marvellously roused India. 
But God's will was perhaps otherwise. Wanting British sym- 
pathy and help I would value anything your meeting may do. I 
know I have the silent sympathy and prayer of thousands of 
British men and women." 
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A Formula 


jy^EANWHILE, the negotiations appeared to drag on their 
weary coarse at Bombay. The Hindu Leaders' Conference on 
the 20th having suljourned, Birla House became 
the scene of intense activity. Leaders conferred 
anxiously while the hours ceaselessly rushed by. Gandhiji’s fast 
had begun and there was no recalling his decision. Dr. Ambedkar 
and his colleague, Dr. Solanki, met Pandit Malaviya, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, the Congress President Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari, 
Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sir Pnrshottamdas Thakurdas, Sheth 
Mathuradas Yassanji, Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla, Mr. Jayakar, Dr. 
Moonje, Sjt. T. Prakasam, Babu Rajendra Prasad and many 
others. The Doctor, in spite of great persuasion, was not found 
willing to agree to joint electorates. At the end of a very pro- 
tracted discussion, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru suggested the adop- 
tion of a system of primary and secondary election for a limited 
number of seats in order tq meet Dr. Ambedkar’s objection to 
simple joint electorates. He said it would help to allay the legiti- 
mate fear of the Depressed Classes. The system, while maintain- 
ing the prindple of joint electorates, would enable the Depressed 
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Classes to choose their own candidates. Dr. Atnbedkar and his 
colleague, to the agreeable surprise of all, welcomed the proposal 
but said that they would demand a much larger number of total 
seats than the Prime Minister’s Award had given them. The 
proposal as agreed to finally by Dr. Ambedkar was that in 
respect of the 71 seats offered by the Prime Minister through 
separate electorates, the Depressed Class community should 
elect for each seat a panel of not less than three candidates, who 
should stand as the chosen candidates of the Depressed Classes, 
for the single seat in the general constituency. In respect of 
the extra seats demanded by Dr. Ambedkar, the principle of 
reservation of seats under joint electorates would apply. 

The advantage of the scheme was that the Depressed 
Classes would have the initial opportunity of expressing their 
approval of a candidate who would stand for election in the 
general body. On the other hand, the principle of joint elec- 
torates would be fully secured by the fact that the final voice 
would be that of the general electorates. 

Late in the evening, at the end of hours of negotiation. Dr. 
Ambedkar and Dr. Solanki left Birla House promising to return 
within two or three hours with a draft scheme, embodying Sir 
Tej Bahadur’s suggestions and certain other points. But the 
rest of the gathering did not disperse at once. The question 
seriously debated was : Would this scheme be acceptable to 
Gandhiji ? Everything turned on the answer to that question. 
Nobody could be quite sure. Sir Tej Bahadur declined to 
dissect his own proposals which he had made probably in a 
moment of sudden inspiration. “ Take it or reject it, ” he 
said. “ Personally I feel that the plan should satisfy every 
requirement. But it all depends on kow your minds react to it. 
I don’t want anything more.” He then proceeded to ask 
each individual what he felt about the scheme in terms of 
Mahatmaji’s vow. 
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I MUST RECORD here very definitely that after the 
Bombay deputation's clear assurance as regards Gandhiji’s 
attitude towards reservation of seats. Dr. 
of Ambedkar’s apparently uncompromising atti- 

and Loyalty tude towards joint electorates in the private 
negotiations at Birla House in the afternoon of 
the 20th had caused keen disappointment and even resentment. 
It was the common concern of everyone present in the talks that 
any effort to save Gandhiji’s life should be worthy of the loyalty 
each one of them owed to Gandhiji as a friend. Loyalty was 
indeed on its trial. And this was the one fact of which every- 
one was supremely conscious. It was not without fear and 
trembling that one agreed to allow negotiations to approach 
honour’s margin of safety. But it was no part of preservation 
of honour to be callous to the will of the nation that Gandhiji’s 
life should be saved or to Dr. Ambedkar’s obvious eagerness to 
accommodate the negotiators without appearing to be surrender- 
ing to coercion. To respect the feeling of a doughty fighter is 
one of the elementary virtues of Satyagraha. From this point 
of view, Gandhiji’s associates gave a ready response to Sir Tej. 

After very careful consideration, the Birla House group 
came to the unanimous conclusion that it was their clear duty 
to take the scheme to Gandhiji and humbly offer it for his 
acceptance. It gave no little relief to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
when in the end, Sjt. C. Raj^opalachari, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla and Sjt. Devadas Gandhi offered 
even to plead with Gandhiji for its acceptance. Mr. Jayakar was 
a strong protagonist. Pandit Malaviya heartily blessed the 
proposal and convinced Dr. Moonje of its soundness, while 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, who came in later, seemed also to approve of 
the scheme. Finally, Pandit Malaviya with the enthusiasm of a 
child gave marching orders for Poona. It was time for dinner, 
and most of those present had fasted the whole day. A sense 
of relief at the discovery of a formula coupled with the present!- 
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mant that it would meet with at least a measure of Gandhiji’s 
approval brought on the consdousness of hunger and the com* 
pany dispersed for dinner. 

The following persons left for Poona by the midnight train ; 

To Poona Bahadur Sapru, Sjt. C. Rajagopalacharii 

Sjt. M. R. Jayakar, Sjt. Ghanshyamdas 
Birla, Babu Rajendta Prasad, and Sjt. Devadas Gandhi. 
Before sunrise on the 21st they were in Lady Vithaldas’s 
bungalow in Poona. The interview with Gandhiji was timed 
at 7 o’clock. It took place in one of the office rooms 
of the jail. Gandhiji greeted the party with his usual 
hearty laugh, but he looked decidedly weaker after the 24 
hours’ fast. Sitting at the centre of the table, he said, “ 1 pre- 
side. ” Mrs. Sarojini Naidu also participated in the discussion. 
She looked anxious, but her face lit up with a smile at the sight 
of so many familiar faces. She tried her best, without attract- 
ing Gandhiji’s attention, to ask everyone of the deputation, 
“ What have you brought ?” The answer was not so simple. 
Sir Tej Bahadur opened the discussion. He explained the 
scheme. Gandhiji listened in silence. It was impossible to read 
anything in his face. Others put in a few words of support 
and explanation. Gandhiji interrupted the talk only on one or 
two occasions in order to elucidate some points. Then at the 
end of about half an hour he spoke ; “ I am prepared to consider 
your plan favourably, ” he said. “ The idea of the panel does 
not disturb me. But I should like to have the whole picture 
before me in writing. ” With this the battle was half won. 
Words cannot describe the satisfaction felt by everyone present. 
Sir Tej could hardly disguise his delight at the response Gandhiji 
had given. But Gandhiji had not finished. 'iBefore I make up 
my mind I must see, if possible, * Dr. Ambedkar and Rao 
Bahadur Rajah. I may see my way much clearer when I 
have known their minds. ” 

The conversation then turned to his health. The walk from 
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his cell apto tlik office had shown tiiat he was losing strengtti 
more rapidly than was expected. The Superintendent had as 
yet received no instructions as to the manner in which Gandhiji 
was to be treated during the fast But he assured the deputa- 
tionists that arrangements would be made to allow Gandhiji to 
see visitors in his own yard. 

An hour later, Gandhiji, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Sjt. 
Mahadev Desai were shifted to a yard very near to the main 
entrance of the jail. The first interview he had in the mango 
tree yard was with Sjt. Rajabhoj, the well-known Depressed 
Class leader of Poona, and his companions. They pledged their 
support to Gandhiji who, in his torn, told them that they would 
be justified in demanding fullest possible reparations from the 
Hindus for the sin of untouchability. 

No definite announcement was made to the press as regards 
the outcome of the early morning interview which bad so mate- 
rially allayed the anxiety of the members of the deputatioa 
Nothing was known in Bombay throughout the whole day. The 
adjourned Conference met at three and adjourned again. The 
President, Pandit Malaviya, went down to Poona by car. Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, who had been summoned, also hastened 
to Poona. 

Wednesday night passed without an incident Dr. Ambed- 
kar, who had been urgently summoned by Sir Tej Bahadur 
A Da of Sapru at the personal request of Gandhiji, 
Surprises readily agreed to come to Poona. This news 
brought great relief all over the country. It 
was felt that a personal interview between Dr. Ambedkar and 
Gandhiji would work wonders. But Thursday was a day of sur- 
prises. And the very first surprise in the early morning was not a 
pleasant one either. An urgent telephone call at 4, Mane^ddas 
Road, summoned Sjt C. Raj^opalachari and Babu Rajendra 
Ptasad to the jail. Gandhiji had slept over the written scheme 
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presented to him by Mr. Jayakar the previous' day. He had 
also seen the draft scheme published by Dr. Ambedkar. He was 
unhappy. “ There is a serious daw in this. I don’t like it," 
he began saying. “ This will again divide the ‘ untouchables ’ 
into two separate groups. There will be the panel group in the 
legislatures, and the other group which will come in by direct 
election. There will always be a glamour about the panel 
seats, which will result in the creation of a superiority and an 
inferiority complex among the Depressed Classes. I cannot be 
party to that." 

The argument was unanswerable. No one attempted an 
answer. Gandhiji proceeded : “I cannot possibly swallow part 
two. AU the claims made in it must be met, but it cannot go into 
the constitution." Part two demanded, among other things, that 
the Depressed Classes “ shall be allowed representation in the 
Municipalities, Local Boards, District Taluk and Village unioiis 
etc. on the population basis and that in the public services, 
central and provincial, they shall be guaranteed appointments 
according to their population ratio as a minimum." Mrs. Naidn, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Sjt. Mahadev Desai were there. They 
knew that Gandhiji had a way out of the difiBculty, which would 
surely prove acceptable to Dr. Ambedkar and his group, whe- 
ther it proved so to everybody else or not. They were not, 
therefore, the unhappy ones in the yard at the moment. Then 
Gandhiji made his proposal which was the second great surprise 
of the day. You have got to tell me,” he said, addressing Sjt. 
C. Rajagopalachari and Babu Rajendra Prasad, " whether the 
system of primary elections is an evil. If it fs, then we can 
have nothing to do with it. But, on the other hand, if you are 
prepared to tolerate it for a certain number of seats, I would 
ask you to consider why it should not, be extended to the whole 
of the seats. It is to tell you this that I sent an urgent message 
asking you to see me. You have now got to decide for me. If 
you think that we cannot extend the panel system to all the 
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seats, then I feel that we should uot tolerate it fear a certain 
number of seats either. But discuss that among yourselves and 
tell me how you feel about it finally. ” ^ 

The interview closed there. Then followed a brief consul- 
tation with Sardar Patel and Mrs. Naidu, and then immediate 
departure for Pandit Malaviya’s residence, at No. 1, Rama- 
krishna Bhandarkar Road. Another surprise awaited them 
there. Sir Tej, Mr. Jayakar and Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Bitla 
were in close conclave with Pandit Malaviya. The two first 
named had seen Dr. Ambedkar at his residence in Poona. 
There was disappointment in Mr. Jayakar’s tone, and 
many an uncharitable remark was passed about Dr. Ambedkar 
by the various persons present. The writer neither recollects 
nor would it serve any useful purpose to record the various 
extra demands made by Dr. Ambedkar and his friends. 
Suffice it to say that the atmosphere of hopefulness of the pre- 
vious day gave place to one of despair now. But as Pandit 
Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur and Mr. Jayakar were expected at the 
jail, they along with others repaired thither. Sjt. Rajagopala- 
chari and Babu Rajendra Prasad had no time to inform them 
that while something strange had happened on Dr. Ambedkar's 
side, something equally, if not more, strange had materialized 
under the mango tree. It seemed best also to allow them to 
have their surprise firsthand from Gandhiji himself. The inter- 
view did not last very long. Sir Tej Bahadur and Mr. Jayakar 
were not prepared for the tremendous surprise Gandhiji gave 
them. They listened in silence and dismay while Gandhiji re- 
peated what he had said earlier in the day. In point of fact, the 
crowded events of the past two days outside the jail had given 
nobody any time to think at leisiure. But Gandhiji, though the 
busiest man still, had outstripped the rest. His suggestion might 
easily have come from everybody else a little later. It was now 
midday, and the little gathering in the jail dispersed. At lunch, 
it was decided that Dr. Ambedkar also should have his surprise 
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direct from Gandhiji, Mr. Jayakar ^-remarking, “ His intiansi- 
gaoce will collapse when he sees Mahatma Gandhi." 

Ik the meantime, Gandhiji had an important conversation 
with Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah and Sjt P. Baloo of Bombay. 

Rao Rahtt>iiir roust be remembered that Rao Bahadur 
Rajah H. C. Rajah is a member nominated by 
Government to represent the Depressed Classes 
in the Legislative Assembly. After the second Round Table 
Conference, he together with Dr. Moonje, who acted on behalf 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, sponsored a scheme of joint electorates 
with reservation of seats on a population basis for the Depressed 
Classes. The scheme is now well-known as the Rajah-Moonje 
Pact. On the publication of the Communal decision of His 
Majesty's Government on the 17th of August, the Rajah-Moonje 
Pact came in for a great deal of public attention. For one thing, 
a large number of seats promised to the Depressed Classes jp 
the pact made it a formidable rival to the rather disappointing 
nature of the Government decision on the subject. Gandbiji’s 
fast, therefore, brought this Pact into great prominence again. 
With certain necessary modibcations, it would certainly have 
won the adherence of the Caste Hindus as well as large numbers 
of the Depressed Classes of every school of thought. But the 
pact was not the topic of the conversation. Gandhiji was 
particular that the opinion of Rao Bahadur Rajah on the 
proposed system of primary election should be ascertained before 
any progress in the negotiations was made. But the Rao Baha- 
dur had already made up his mind in favour of the scheme, if 
only to facilitate an agreement. '-Rao Bahadur Rajah and Sjt. 
P. Baloo assured Gandhiji that they would leave no stone un- 
turned to secure an agreement wbic^ would satisfy him. But 
they pointed out that it was necess^ to take more drastic 
maasuies to place the Deinressed Classes on an equal ffm^n gr 
with the Caste Hindus. Gandhiji, in his torn, assured thmm of 
his determination to see it through. Before he departed, Sjt P. 
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Baloo reioarked to Gandbijl: " Yoor life is a greater goarantee to 
the Depressed Classes than any number of constitutions.” 
When, late in the afternoon, Drs. Ambedkar and Solanki 
saw Gandhiji, they were accompanied by most of the leaders pre* 
The Ultimate Poona. Dr. Ambedkar had not shaken 

Test ofiF completely the attitude indicated by some 
of his previous statements. This is not to say that he was at 
all impolite. “ M ahatma ji, you have been very unfair to us, ” he 
began. “ It is always my lot to appear to be unfair, ” replied 
Gandhiji, “ I cannot help it. ” The conversation was protracted. 
Gandhiji lay weak and still in his bed, and Dr. Ambedkar did 
most of the talking. The one sentence which everyone over* 
heard more easily than any other was, "I want my compensation.” 
This was said, repeated and emphasized by him in all sincerity 
and, the writer has do doubt, with the best of motives behind it. 
It undoubtedly sounded very harsh, but Dr. Ambedkar would 
be*the last man to wish to deny that be was harsh at times 
during those memorable days. But bis inexorable demand was 
considered perfectly just by Gandhiji. At length he replied, 
"You have my fullest sympathy. I am with you in most of the 
things you say. But you say you are interested in my life. ” 

Or. Ambedkar: “Yes, Mahatmaji, I am, and if yon 
devoted yourself entirely to the welfare of the Depressed Classes 
you would become our hero.” 

Gandhiji : “ Well, then, if you are interested in my 
life, you know what you have got to do to save that life. 
Your position, from what you tell me, is this. You want 
adequate price and compensation before you can agree to forego 
what you have already secured under the Premier’s decision. 
You say that the double system of voting proposed by you gives 
suffiment scope to the other party to rise, while the seats to be 
filled under the panel system are designed to satisfy the as< 
piiations of your group. What worries me, however, is this. 
Why do you propose the panel system only for some seats ? Why 
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do you not propose it for all the seats? /If panel system is 
good for one section, it should be good even for the whole of the 
Depressed Class. That is how I regard the question. You 
are ‘ untouchable ’ by birth, but I am now going to make, what 
might appear as an astounding claim for a man in my position, 
1 am an ‘untouchable* by adoption, and as such more of an 
‘ untouchable ' in mind than you. Any scheme that is really 
good should subserve the interests not of this group or of 
that, but of the Depressed Class as a whole. That is 
the criterion by which I judge this scheme. My first sugges< 
tion to you, therefore, is that if panel system is good for 
any section of the Depressed Classes it should be extended to 
all the Depressed Class seats. I cannot stand the idea that 
your community should either in theory or in practice be separa- 
ted from me. We must be one and indivisible. iAs I have 
told other friends, I feel no difficulty in accepting your scheme of 
electing a panel of candidates. But I do not want to let you 
have the panel for only a few seats. 1 want to make a present 
of it to you for all the seats. I confess I do not like the 
scheme as it stands. It will again divide your community, 
and I would give my life to prevent that, just as I am giving 
my life to prevent the disruption of the whole Hindu com- 
munity.” 

There is no gainsaying the fact that this declaration by 
Gandhiji proved the final turning point in Dr. Ambedkar’s 
attitude in the whole of the crisis. Both he and Dr. Solanki 
found themselves in the grip of love from which there was no 
escape for them. For the moment, Gandhiji appeared before 
them as a stronger and better trustee of the interests of the 
Depressed Classes than anyone 6lse. Now resistance was 
impossible, indeed from their point o^ view, futile. They had now 
the assurance, which to them was so far lacking, that the in- 
terests of their community were safe in Gandhiji’s hands. It 
was not easy for them to find words in which to reply to Gandhiji. 
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Dr. Ainbedkar took no time in replying. " I have made my 
concession, Mahatmaji, by accepting joint electorates. Your 
offer to accept primary elections for all the seats is very kind. " 

Gandhiji : “ Yes, that is my offer. But now don’t let the 
panel consist of two. It does not give me sufficient space to 
turn in. You must make it five. And then there are so many 
other points which you must settle with these friends.” 

When the company parted it was already dark. 

In the course of the day. Pandit Malaviya, sensing the 

tremendous difficulties of the situation, bad issued an appeal to 

„ . the country calling upon public bodies, asso- 

Uneasiness in . ....... , „ 

Bombay ciations and mdividuals of all persuasions, 

castes and creeds to communicate their feel- 
ings to the Prime Minister by cable. This appeal caused a 
stir all over India and was construed to indicate a breakdown of 
negotiations with Dr. Ambedkar. Bombay prepared itself for the 
worst. The Conference met at 7 p. m. under the presidentship 
of Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas. Action had become impera- 
tive. In an atmosphere tense with excitement. Sir Chunilal 
Mehta proposed that a cable be sent to the Prime Minister on 
behalf of the Conference asking him to suspend the Communal 
decision in so far as it related to the Depressed Classes and to 
take a referendum of the Depressed Classes themselves on the 
question of the electorates. Failing a complete agreement, this 
was one of the possible alternatives that were considered likely 
to be adopted by the Government in order to allay public 
feelings. Gandhiji had himself often declared that he would 
always be agreeable to having the matter settled by a referendum. 
Sir Chunilal's suggestion, however, met with opposition from 
Sir Chimanlai Setalvad who argued that the Communal decision 
not having as yet come into force there could be no question of 
suspending it. He was oppd^ed to any cable being sent as pro- 
posed, also on the ground that whilst negotiations were proceed- 
ing in Poona such a cable would easily be misunderstood and 
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might do hann. The two knights then engaged in a friendly 
tnssle in which both found strong and influential support. 
Sir Chunilal was vehement. The third day ol the fast had gone 
by. Reports of Gandhiji's condition were causing anxiety. 
And the chances of an agreement with Dr. Ambedkar seemed at 
best to be meagre. He felt sure that the country could not 
afford to lose any more time and that the Prime Minister should 
know authoritatively through the Coaference that it was 
open to him, if he wished, to save the situation by declaring a 
referendum and withdrawing his own decision. After a heated 
discussion it was unanimously decided that Sir Chunilal should 
proceed to Poona from where a suitable cable could be despatched 
next morning in case the situation warranted it. 



IX 

VICTORY 

J^UTON FRIDAY morning the situation had become distinctly 
^hopeful. The miniature Conferencei with the addition of 
*H d Bar Chunilal now, commenced serious work at 

fining residence of Pandit Malaviyaji. Dr. Ambed- 

kar was joined by colleagues from South 
India and Bengal. They sat round a marble table along with 
Mr. Jayakar, whose skill was of the ntmost value in the details of 
the negotiations. The points to be discussed and determined were : 

(1) number of seats and the basis on which it was to be hxed ; 

(2) number of candidates to be elected to the panel ; (3) repre- 
sentation in the Central Legislature ; (4) duration of the system 
of primary election ; (5) duration of reserved seats ; (6) distribu- 
tion of posts etc. Discussion proceeded in a very businesslike 
manner. Dr. Ambedkar and his group acted in concert and 
showed the greatest discipline. They proved themselves to be 
hard bargainers. It was the Doctor himself who did most of 
the speaking on behalf of the group. On the other side Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapro, Sjt. Ghansl^mdas Birla, Sjt. C. Rajagopala- 
chari, and ^jt. M. R. Jayakar took a leading part, although the 
number of.|>ersons actually participating in the negotiations was 
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well over twentyfive. Gandhiji's suggestion that tiie panel 
system should be extended to all the seats was unanimonsly 
accepted. The next question, therefore, to be determined was 
the total number of seats that the Depressed Classes should 
have. Here was a profitable field for bargaining. The Prime 
Minister’s decision gave 71 seats. Dr. Ambedkar put in a de- 
mand in the scheme published by him for 197 seats. Dr. Am- 
bedkar's figure was considered too high. It was contended that 
the number of seats to be fixed should be based mpon the pro- 
portion of the Depressed Class population to the total Hindu 
population. But even on that basis the figure 197 was challeng- 
ed. This was obviously a matter to be thrashed out by experts 
who had made a proper study of statistics. Sjt, A. V. Thakkar 
and Sjt. Bakhle of Servants of India Society came to the rescue. 
It was decided that the figures should be worked out by these 
two gentlemen together with Dr. Ambedkar. At the end of two 
hours the total had been brought down to a little over ‘i60. 
But they had by no means completed their labours. 

The next point tackled was the number of candidates to 
constitute the panel. Tlie figure originally suggested by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru in Bombay was three. Drs. Ambedkar and 
Solanki had reduced it to two in their published draft scheme. 
The general opinion was in favour of five, with which Sir Tej 
concurred. Gandhiji on the previous evening had asked for 
five. After a good deal of discussion Dr. Ambedkar agreed to 
three. But eventually the difference was split and four finally 
settled. 

Representation in the Central Legislature was next taken 
tip. Although the Prime Minister’s decision, which the present 
negotiations sought to alter, did not cover the question of repre- 
sentation in the Central Legislature, it was agreed after some 
discussion that from all points of view the best course would be 
not to leave anything concerning the representation the De- 
pressed Classes to the future. Dr. Ambedkar was Hip Tiyel f keen 
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on deciding the matter once for alL It was agreed that in the 
Central Legislature 18 per cent of the seats allotted to the gene- 
ral electorate for British India be reserved for the Depressed 
Classes. 

Although progress was thus made in several directions, an 
element of uncertainty, nevertheless, pervaded the atmosphere. 

Referendum already 4 p. m. in the afternoon and 

very little substantial ground had been covered. 
The redoubtable Doctor, strongly supported by his colleagues, 
fought every inch of ground. The persuasive ability of the lead- 
ers assembled in Poona was taxed to the utmost, and no 
one at that stage could foresee the ultimate outcome. A great 
stumbling block still lay ahead. It was the question of filing 
the time limit at the end of which the special provisions viz. 
primary elections and reservation of seats were to expire. Dr. 
Ambedkar's scheme provided that the system of primary 
elections should terminate automatically at the end of a period 
of ten years, but the question of reserved seats was to be decided 
by a referendum of the Depressed Classes at the end of a further 
period of fifteen years. Very strong opinions were held on both 
sides on the question of a referendum. As soon as discussion 
opened on this subject it became very obvious that while it might 
be possible to reduce the period of twentyfive years to about 
fifteen, it was next to impossible to expect Dr. Ambedkar and 
his group to abandon the demand for a referendum. It was 
pointed out that there was a great danger that the evil of reserv- 
ed seats would be perpetuated by making its removal depen- 
dent upon a referendum. No one looked upon reservation of 
seats as desirable. It would certainly prevent the growth of a 
spirit of nationalism and self-confidence. If perpetuated it would 
become an unmitigated evil, particularly when the number of 
seats was far in excess of the needs of the qase. Besides, the 
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al difficulties of taking a referendum were great. The 
USKBAbt’s decision too provide that separate electorates 
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and reservation of seats would lapse automatically at the end of 
20 years. The insistent demand now made for a referendnm at 
the end of 25 years or less was indefensible. It certainly mar- 
red the harmony of the proceedings. It is not contended that 
the demand was entirely devoid of justification. No demand 
made by any member of the Depressed Classes for reparation 
could be held to be unjustifiable. Dr. Ambedkar made a frank 
defence of his position. He refused to entertain the belief that 
untouchability would be no more in the next 20 years or so. 
Ha said, faced with the certainty of a referendum of the De- 
pressed Classes, the Caste Hindus would be compelled to change 
their behaviour. One of his group said that the proposed refer- 
endum was intended to act like the * sword of Damocles ’ on the 
heads of the Caste Hindus. But it was pointed out to them 
that untouchability being rooted in religious superstition, it 
was not likely to be removed merely by the guarantee of a cer- 
tain number of seats in the Legislatures to the members of the 
Depressed Classes. The stalemate was complete. The atmos- 
phere was full of despair and resentment. 

News came in at this stage that Gandhiji’s condition had 
taken a definite turn for the worse. He was losing strength 

“ Gandhiji Would doctors were alarmed. It was already 

Agree” nightfall. But the Conference refused to yield 
to despair. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru expressed 
himself strongly against a referendum on absolutely independent 
grounds. Sjt. Devadas Gandhi, who had paid a hurried visit to 
the jail and exchanged a few words with his father, made a strong 
personal appeal to Dr. Ambedkar not to hold up an agreement by 
pressing for a referendum. He said that a future referendum 
may or may not help to quicken Hindu conscience, but if 
untouchability was to disappear it would do so now by the action 
of the Caste Hindus themselves. ‘That action was sure to follow 
in the wake of Gandhiji’s fast whether he survivq^ it or not. 
Besides ‘ the sword of DSunocles ' which had been upon 
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had been provided in a much more effective manner by Gandhi- 
ii’s warning to the Caste Hindus that be would be compelled to 
adopt the same measure of Satyagraha against them as he was 
now adopting against the Government if they did not bestir 
themselves to blot out the reproach of untouchability from 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Ambedkar and his friends made a strong protest in 
reply to these appeals. They revealed for the first time the 
real reason for the pertinacity of their attitude on the question 
of a referendum. They charged some of the leaders assembled 
with attempting to deprive them of something which they believ- 
ed Gandhiji himself would readily grant. They felt sure that 
Gandhiji would not grudge the privilege of a referendum to 
them. This changed the position. Gandhiji had often spoken 
of a referendum of the Depressed Classes in private and in 
public. The shrewd Doctor had not forgotten this. Knowing 
him* as he did, he saw that Gandhiji would not resist the chal- 
lenge now. He was right. It now remained for him to go and 
see Gandhiji personally about the matter. But he said that 
if Gandhiji’s condition was serious it was no use his going to 
discuss the point with him. But in spite of the risk involved it 
was felt that in view of Dr. Ambedkar’s feelings in the matter 
be should see Gandhiji. He and two of his colleagues were 
almost hustled into a car, and a party of nearly a dozen people 
repaired to Yeravda jail. 

Gandhiji’s patience had been taxed to the utmost. The 
leaders were to see him at 4 p. m. The time was later changed 

The Answer ^ nearly 9 p. m. The 

from Jail leaders were approaching him not yet with an 

agreed settlement but in order to place their 
difficulties before him. He knew of the matter that was agitat- 
ing the minds of everyone participating in the negotiations. He 
was worried and impatient. Major Bhandari, the Superinten- 
dent- of the jail, and Major Mehta, Medical Officer in charge, 
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The Rock Melts 


when he, accompanied by Sjt C Rajagopalachari and Dr. 
Solanki, went to the jail. 

The Doctor desired Gandhiji to agree to a referendum at 
the end of ten years. Gandhiji was slightly better and nansea 
had partly subsided. He spoke slowly but 
deliberately. “Your logic is irrefutable,” ho 
began. " But let the referendum be at the end of five years. 
Surely, five years is a sufficient period to prove the honafidea 
of the Caste Hindus. But if you insist on postponing tlw refer- 
endum further, I would begin to suspect that what you want is 
not to test the bona fidea of the Caste Hindus but time to 
organize the Depressed Classes for an adverse referendum.” 
He made an impassioned appeal for mutual trust, confidence 
and goodwill and laid bare the anguish that had burnt in his 
soul for over half a century. He described how from the age of 
twelve, his whole being had rebelled against the very idea of 
regarding any fellow-human being as untouchable, how since 
then he had led a ceaseless crusade against the evil, in the course 
of which he had severed family ties and himself voluntarily become 
an outcaste, and how finally when it came to choosing between 
his life mission and his wife, he had unhesitatingly decided 
to choose the former. The Depressed Classes today naturally 
felt suspicious of the Caste Hindus. Dr. Ambedkar felt within 
him the concentrated resentment of an entire race against 
centuries of wrong and oppression at the hands of the Caste 
Hindus. “ You have a perfect right to demand cent percent 
security by statutory safeguards, but, from my fiery bed I beg 
of you not to insist upon that right. 1 am here today to ask for a 
reprieve for my Caste Hindu brethren. Thank God, their con- 
science has been roused. If you proceed to wrest from them 
cent percent security by statutory means it will interrupt the 
process of heart- cleansing and self- purification that is fast 
taking place among them. The particular injustice, for the timw 
being, to the ‘ untouchables * might be checked, but the taint in 
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Hinduism would remain. After all untouchability is but a 
S}rmptom of that deep-seated taint. If Hinduism is not com- 
pletely purged of it, it will assert itself again and again in 
a variety of ways and continue to poison our entire social 
and political fabric. 1 entreat you, therefore, not to deprive 
Hinduism of a last chance to make a voluntary expiation for 
its sinful past. Give me the chance of working among the 
Caste Hindus. That is but fair. But if you ask for ten 
or fifteen years, then it is no chance at all. The Hindus 
must give a good account of themselves within five years or not 
at all. For me, therefore, the five year limit of referendum is 
an absolute matter of conscience. There should be a referendum, 
but not at the end of any period longer than five years. Tell 
your friends that I am adamant on this point. I may be a des- 
picable person, but when Truth speaks through me I am invin- 
cible.” Then with a tone of finality, not unfamiliar to so 
many, he said, “ There you are. Five years or my life. ” 

Gandhiji had finished. He was utterly exhausted. His voice 
during the outpouring scarcely rose above a whisper. Every- 
body present was deeply moved. It was a warm, sultry after- 
noon, so calm and still that scarcely a leaf moved on the low 
overhanging branches of the mango tree that seemed as if 
straining to listen to the fiery flow that proceeded from 
the lips of the fasting man below. For three days and nights he 
had thus burnt away sustained only by an imperious, relentless 
will. One could almost hear, as it were, the body sizzle and 
crackle in the flame. Dr. Ambedkar tried to say something 
in support of the ten year period. But when in the same 
breath he admitted that his was bat a feeble argument that hardly 
even satisfied him, everybody knew that the rock had melted and 
that the last obstacle in the way of an agreement had been 
overcome. 

Dr. Ambedkar on returning from the jail assembled his 
group and retired with them to a separate room. They had gone 
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tbrongh this process everytime a decision bad to be taken. But 
tills was their longest consultation. It took them a whole hour. 
When they returned, Dr. Ambedkar made the announcement 
that they were unable to agree to anything less than ten years. 
Gandhiji’s final words to Dr. Ambedkar, “Five years or my 
life,” had by that time become known. After the considered 
decision, therefore, of the Depressed Class leaders there remain* 
ed nothing to be said. 

The scene now may profitably be shifted to the Yeravda 
Jail. There, under the mango tree, Gandhiji lay motionless, 

, surrounded by Mrs. Kasturba Gandhi who 

LastMmute .... 

Solution giving him a gentle massage, Mrs. 

Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, and 
Sjt. Mahadev Desai. It was about 3 p. m. when Sjt. C Raja- 
gopalachari’s presence was announced. He gave the news of the 
agreement to Gandhiji in the fewest possible words : “I have 
done it on my own responsibility, thinking that you cannot Sut 
agree. We have agreed to leave the whole question to be de- 
cided by mutual agreement in the future. Dr. Ambedkar and 
his friends have accepted this solution. It bars nothing, while 
making it possible to do without a referendum entirely. It 
would depend on the future course of events.” Gandhiji, who 
owing to exhaustion had perhaps not grasped the full signifi- 
cance of what he had heard, said, “Will you repeat it 7" The 
proposal was repeated and elaborated. Gandhiji listened care- 
fully. Then he expressed himself only in one word, “Excellent". 
Half a dozen hearts leapt with joy and Sjt. C. Rajagopala- 
chari hurried back to the conference. Nobody was more over- 
joyed than Dr. Ambedkar himself to hear that Gandhiji had 
blessed the agreement. 

The Yeravda Pact was then formally drafted. It took 
little time. Signatures were gather^ in the midst of tea. How 
everyone present at 1, Ramakrishna Bhandarkar Road, rejoiced 
to sign the document I 
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Thus on the fifth day of the fast complete agreement was 
reached. Both the wings of the Depressed Classes — one owning 
allegiance to Dr. Ambedkar and the other to Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Rajah — were willing parties to it. The C aste Hindus were 
parties to it through the assent and signature of Pandit Malaviya. 
The other signatures added weight to the document. Gandhiji 
did not formally sign it himself, though practically all available 
Congressmen signed it. 

On Sunday morning the Deccan Queen carried back most 
of the leaders to Bombay, where the full Conference met at 
2 p. m. and ratified the agreement arrived at in Poona. 

The writer of these chapters desires to place on record here 
his personal admiration for the courageous manner in which 
Dr. Ambedkar and his friends carried on the negotiations. 
Th^re could be no quarrel with their claim that the interest of 
the Depressed Classes should be their only concern. They 
fought bravely, and at times mercilessly. Judging by results, 
no harm has been done. And now, in retrospect, the only com* 
raent that this writer can make on the Agreement is that it is 
eminently fair. 



X 

THE FAST BROKEN 

^J^HE AGREEMENT was reached, but a serious hitch re- 
mained. Soon after the news regarding the Agreement ^as 
communicated to Gandhiji, he sent a cable to 
ganda ^ Andrews saying that he would break his fast 

if the Cabinet accepted the settlement in toto. 
Urgent cables had already been sent by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Dr. Ambedkar, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Pandit Malaviya and 
others, earnestly appealing to the Premier to lose no time in tak- 
ing the necessary action that would enable Gandhiji to break 
his fast. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson of the India League visited Gandhiji 
on Sunday morning, twelve hours after the agreement was sign- 
ed. Before she left the jail it was approaching noon. 1 here was a 
general disposition among most people to place the most sinister 
construction upon the absence of any outward signs of Govern- 
mental action. I'his sympathetic Englishwoman shared the general 
feeling of pessimism and had some hoid things to say about the 
British ruling class. There was nothing to do bnt to wait 
patiently and prayerfully. For, after all, how many hours really 
liad dapsed since the agreement was signed — not mote than e«\ - 
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teen, and yet the atmosphere of pessimism and panic was 
strong. This was largely due to the unfortunate but persistent 
propaganda carried on by some Anglo-Indian newspapers against 
any ready acceptance of the Yeravda Pact by the Govern- 
ment. There was a cable from Reuter’s that the Cabinet would 
meet on Wednesday and nothing decisive could be expected to 
be done before then. There was another sinister report that 
before the Cabinet could accept the settlement it would have to 
satisfy itself that it was acceptable to all the parties concerned 
and would not adversely affect the position of the other com- 
munities. A reference in that connection, it was reported, had been 
made to various Provincial Governments. This procedure, it 
was stated, would take at least four days. An inspired propaganda 
was assiduously set on foot by some Simla correspondents of a 
certain section of the press that according to the official view 
thgre the agreement would not be implemented by the Govern- 
ment since parts of it fell outside the Premier’s decision. 
During the fast, Gaudhiji had not spared himself. He 
had spent like a prodigal, and his little hoard of energy was almost 
over. Anxiety rose to a fever pitch when on the 
opes and ears jjjg qJ jjjg 26 th a board of doctors, including 

Dr. Gilder, and Dr. Deshmukh of Bombay, besides the jail 
doctors, after examining his condition issued the following report : 

“We carefully examined today Mr. M. K. Gandhi and have 
come to the following unanimous and considered opinion. His 
vitality is decidedly lower than it was yesterday and is lowest 
since he commenced his fast. Today is his day of silence, but we 
were able to ascertain that he suffered from no particular 
discomfort. 

“ The feeling of nausea which troubled him previously and 
caused vomiting yesterday ^pears to be less than before. Blood 
pressure is systolic 185 m.m., diastolic 110 m.m. The disturb- 
ing features are that both the acetone and urea content in his 
urine have increased, the latter to 1*3 per cent. 
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“ We are definitely of opinion that this portends entry into 
the danger zone. ” 

Explaining what he meant by 'danger zone’, Dr. Gilder said : 

“ Mahatmaji has no reserve fat and he is living on muscle. 
This is the stage when an attack of paralysis may intervene any 
time. We are of opinion that he has entered into that stage 
that is bringing him nearer his end. There is now danger even if 
the fast is broken." 

Everybody was in dismay. Would Gandhiji be sacrificed 
to the mere red-tapism of Cabinet procedure after all that had 
been done and achieved? If that happened, it would be the 
greatest tragedy known to history. Sjt. Rajagopalachari, 
however, differing from the view very generally held, made a 
plea for patience in the following statement : 

“ I do not put any sinister construction on the reported 
suggestion that the opinion of Caste Hindu leaders and the 
Provincial Governments on the Agreement may be sought. 

“ I put the best construction, namely, that the Premier wished 
to lose no time to take the necessary procedure if Gandhiji in- 
sists on total acceptance by the Government before he breaks 
his fast. I do not think the Premier is not meanwhile taking 
the minimum steps needed for saving Gandhiji’s life." 

Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari was right. Mr. Andrews and other 
friends of India were already busy at the other end. Mr. Andrews 
cabled on the 25th that everything possible was 
being done to expedite things there. He saw 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, the Premier’s son, 
at Chequers. The Premier himself was to attend the funeral 
ceremony of his aunt at Ardingley in Sussex. On receiv- 
ing the cabled messages about the Yeravda Pact, he hurried 
down to London, where he was joined by Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Lord Lothian, too, set about examining the terms of the 
.Agreement. After prolonged deliberations at 10, Downing 
Street, extending to midnight, they finally agreed upon the 
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terms of the statement announcing the substitution of the Govern- 
ment’s decision by corresponding provisions of the Yeravda Pact. 

The whole of the 26th was passed in anxiety and waiting 
in Yeravda. The Poet, who had made a hurried dash to Poona 
from Calcutta, visited Gandhiji at noon. The meeting was a most 
touching one. Without a word, he approached Gandhiji’s pros- 
trate form and burying his face in the clothes on Gandhji’s breast, 
remained in that position for several minutes overcome with 
feeling. He had heard the news that the Cabinet had accepted 
the Agreement. “ I have come floating on the tide of good news. 
I am so glad that I have come and that I have come in time,” 
he said to Gandhiji as he recovered his voice. Then they talked 
intimately of several things. The Poet told Gandhiji that so 
far as the social side of the question of untouchability was 
concerned he could always be depended upon to do his bit to re- 
lieve Gandhiji’s burden. He then left his bedside as the strain 
of conversation was proving too much for Gandhiji. 

Simultaneous statements were issued in England and in 
India on the morning of the 26th, announcing the acceptance by 
the Cabinet of the Yeravda Agreement. Mr. Haig communica- 
ted the fact to the Assembly in a statement which was received 
with cheers. Its salient features were : 

( 1 ) It accepted for recommendation to the Parliament the 
scheme of representation of the Depressed Classes in the Pro 
vincial Legislatures, adopted under the Yeravda Agreement, in 
place of the scheme of separate electorates in that behalf that 
had been adumbrated in the Premier’s decision. 

( 2 ) It accepted the number of seats in the Provincial 
Legislatures assigned to the Depressed Classes under the 
Yeravda Agreement. 

(3) As regards the flauses in the Yeravda Agreement, 
referring to guarantees for the welfare of the Depressed Classes, 
it recognized them as a definite pledge of the intentions of the 
Caste Hindus to the Depressed Classes. 
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( 4 ) As r^rds the imethod of electing Depressed Class 
representatives to the Central Legislature and the level of 
franchise it stated that whilst the Government could not de- 
finitely commit itself to the terms of the Agreement as the whole 
question of representation in the Central Legislature and the 
franchise was under consideration, the Government was not 
against it. 

(5) It recognized the figure of 18 per cent of the percent- 
age of British general seats at the centre to be reserved for the 
Depressed Classes as a matter for arrangement between them 
and the other Hindus. 

But the breaking of the fast had to be postponed till 
Gandhiji could fully satisfy himself by studying the actual text of 
A Fly ■ th Government Communique that it fulfilled 

Ointment the letter and spirit of his vow. At 4- 1 5 p. m., 
Col. 1 loyle, the Inspector General of Prisons, 
came with the long awaited document which he personally 
handed over to Gandhiji. With his characteristic sense of 
delicacy he then left Gandhiji to enable him, as he put it, “ to 
study and discuss the document in quiet”. Sjt. C. Rajagopal- 
achari, Sjt. Shankerlal Banker, Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and a number of other friends were 
present. Gandhiji, after going through the document carefully, 
handed it over to them with the laconic remark, “I think it 
should go to the Depressed Class leaders.” The position that 
he took up was that the Depressed Class leaders having 
accepted the settlement as an integral whole, he was bound to 
stand by it in toto. He did not want an impression to be 
created that he cared only for that part of it which affected the 
letter of his vow and was less jealous about implementing the 
other parts which affected the Depressed Class interests. 

It was a question of honour with him. Everybody felt 
fiabbergasted at this unexpected hitch. “ It practically means 
holding another Conference,” they protested. “Then a Con* 
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ferenoe it mast be, '* replied Gandbiji. What was to be done 7 
All the Depressed Class leaders had returned to Bombay. An 
anxious consultation was held among those present. At last 
Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru spoke to Gandhiji: "Having 
studied the document closely, I can assure you that it contains 
as complete an acceptance of the Yeravda Pact as could be 
expected from any Government. It fully endorses all those 
clauses that have a bearing on the Premier’s decision, while the 
other clauses that fall outside that decision are not repudiated 
but are expressly recognized. In other words, it completely 
replaces the Premier’s decision by corresponding provisions 
of the Yeravda Pact. Besides, it was clearly understood 
at the Conference that the Depressed Class leaders themselves 
did not expect the part relating to the guarantees about their 
special interests to form a part of the constitution. The form 
of ^e Communique must have been determined by the exi- 
gencies of constitutional procedure. Sir Tej Bahadur agrees 
with me that even we, who are co-operating with you in this 
matter and are anxious to save your life, even we, had 
we been in Government’s position, could not have issued a 
different Communique.” Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari supported 
Pandit Kunzru’s plea. 

In the face of their unanimous opinion Gandhiji gave in.'' 
Calling Col. Doyle to him he said, “ I have decided to break 
my fast. I had my misgivings, but in the face 
of the unanimous opinion of these friends, I do 
not Avant to take upon me the responsibility of 
But before I break my fast I want to make one 
If after 1 break my fast all the old restrictions are 
reimposed on me, it will interrupt the work of reform that has 
been begun. I would, therefore, expect all facilities necessary 
for the carrying on of my un^ouchability work to continue, if I am 
to remain here. ” " 1 am not a plenipotentiary, ” replied Col. 
Doyle^ " 1 have no power to commit myself or the Government 
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to anything, bat I shall convey your point of view in the matter 
to the Government tonight. And I wonld now like you to break 
your fast soon.” “One thing more,” he added as he warmly shook 
Gandhiji by the hand, “the fruit juice must be handed to you by 
Mrs. Gandhi.” He then left him. An impressive ceremony, the 
like of which has perhaps never been witnessed in the history of 
any jail, was held at 5-1 5 p. nt. in the Yeravda Central Prison. 
The yard was freshly sprinkled over with water. Gandhiji lay on 
his cot surrounded by the Poet, Shrimati Sarojini Naidn,- 
Shrimati Vasanti Devi, Shrimati Swarup Rani Nehru, Shrimati 
Urmila Devi, Sjt. Ambalal Sarabhai and his family, Gandbiji's 
two companions, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Sjt. Mahadev 
Desai. Before him were assembled a number of inmates of the 
Sabarmati Ashram and others, in all about 200 persons. The 
Poet led the prayer by singing a Bengali hymn from 
Gitanjali. This was followed by the reciting of some Sansljrit 
verses by Parchure Shastri, a fellow prisoner from the 
leper yard of the Yeravda Prison. Then was sung, all joining, 
Gandhiji’s favourite hymn, “ The Vaishnava Jana ". When it 
was finished, Shrimati Kastnrba handed him the orange juice 
and Gandhiji broke his fast. Simultaneously with it, fruit and 
sweets were distributed to all present. Huge baskets of fruit 
•ent by known and unknown friends had kept pouring in the 
whole day, in anticipation of the breaking of the fast. Before 
Gandhiji had finished sipping his orange juice they all showed 
their bare bottoms. It was a day of jubilation and union 
of hearts in common thanksgiving to the Almighty God in that 
little world in the Yeravda Prison; the milk of human kindness 
asserted itself and for once the woodenness of jail discipline 
was forgotten. 

At night Gandhiji dictated a statement to the press remind- 
ing the people that the breaking of *the fast carried with it a 
Wedded to sure promise of its resumption if the reform 
the Pact was not relentlessly; pursued [and achieved 
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within a measurable period. " I had thought,” the statement 
ran, “ of laying down a period, but I feel that I may not do 
so without a definite call from within. The message of 
freedom shall penetrate every 'untouchable' home and that 
can only happen if reformers will cover every village. " He 
further expressed the hope that the almost ideal >eolution that 
bad been reached on the question of the Depressed Class 
reprlssentation would pave the way for the larger unity 
between the various communities and mark the dawn of 
a new era of mutual trust, mutual give and take, and recognition 
of the fundamental unity of all communities. “ I am the same 
to the Mnsalman today ", he declar^, “ that I was in 1920-22. 
I should be just as prepared to lay down my life as I was in 
Delhi to achieve organic unity and permanent peace between 
them and the Hindus, and 1 hope and pray that there will be, as 
a sesult of this upheaval, a spontaneous move in this direction, 
and then, surely, the other communities can no longer stand 
out." Proceeding, he thanked the Government and the jail 
staff and the medical men who had looked after him during the 
fast and reiterated his assurance to the Harijans that he was 
wedded to the pact as a whoie, “ The terms of the decision 
sent to me,” he concluded, “I have not approached without 
misgivings. It accepts, I suppose, very naturally only that part 
of the agreement that refers to the British Cabinet’s Communal 
decision. I expect that it had constitutional difficulty in now 
announcing its acceptance of the whole agreement, but 1 would 
like to assure my Harijan friends, as 1 would like henceforth to 
name them, that so far as I am concerned, I am wedded to the 
whole of that agreement and that they may hold my life as a 
hostage for its due fulfilment unless we ourselves arrive at any 
other better settlement of ojir own free will. ” 



XI 

THE AFTERMATH 

“ There is a power that bends our hands 
To mightier issues than we planned." 

A HAPPY coincidence the 27th of September, the day fol- 
lowing the breaking of Gandhiji’s fast was his birthday ac- 
cording to the Indian calendar. Althotigh it has 
become common to observe the 2nd of October 
which is Gandhiji’s birthday according to the Gregorian calendar 
all over the world, in India, the date according to the Indian 
calendar is preferred. The whole of the country celebrated an 
* Untouchability Abolition Week ’ from the 27th September to 
the 2nd October. A programme of intensive work during the 
week was placed before the country by Sjt. C. Rajagopala- 
chari and Babu Rajendra Prasad. It was a record week both 
in point of achievement and demonstration of enthusiasm for 
reform. The Poet himself presided over the public demon- 
stration held in Poona when he ddiv^red one of bis most impres- 
sive addresses which was at once a challenge, an appeal, and a 
prophetic vision of the futxure. In the course of his address, 
the Poet observed : 
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" Today, in our determined effort to join Mabatmaji in bis 
noble task of removing tbe burden of ages, the burden of dis- 
respect upon the bent back of those who have been stigmatized 
for the accident of their birth, a sin of wilful denial to a large 
body of our countrymen of sympathy which is the birthright of 
all human beings — we are not only casting off the chain of India’s 
moral enslavement, but indicating a path for all humanity. We 
are challenging victimization wherever and in whatever form it 
may exist to stand the test of relentless questioning of con- 
science which Mahatmaji has brought to bear upon our day. 

“ When \!ahatmaji began his penance there were cynics in 
our own country and abroad who mocked and jeered at him, and 
yet before our very eyes the wonder has happened. Hard rocks 
of traditions have been blasted. 

“ Irrational prohibitions cramping our national life are 
alr^y showing signs of tottering. 

“ Great has been the achievement due to his penance, but it 
will be greater glory to him and to us if we can fulfil his vow by 
fighting to a finish the evils of untouchability, of intolerance, of 
all that hinders the comradeship of man and man and obstructs 
our path to freedom and righteousness. " 

The gloom and the feeling of tenseness, that hung over 
the Yeravda prison on the whole of the 26th, gave way to an out- 
burst of rejoicing and buoyant cheer on the morning of the 
27th. People of all grades and of all shades of opinion representing 
all classes and sections of society, women with infants in arms 
and children no less than men, flocked to Gandhij's bed-side to pay 
him their respects and get his blessings. This continued from 
early morning till the prison gate was closed in the evening. 
But for the jail restrictions the whole of Poona and its surround- 
ings would have flocked there to make a pilgrimage of the 
mango tree and the solitary sojourner stretched on a cot under 
its shade, who had just completed a unique penance for India and 
all humanity. Although Gandhiji was extremely exhausted, he 
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received all visitors who came to touch his feet, and returned 
their greetings with a smile, a word of blessing or an intimate 
remark. The branches of the mango tree were weighed down 
under the mass of flowers brought by friends and dear ones 
as birthday greetings, which with their many-coloured blaze, 
enlivened its dark green foliage. 

On the 27tfa, Gandhiji in reply to a written question from 
pressmen made a statement which once more demonstrated 
that so far as he was concerned he was not 
Interview lacking in the ‘Yeravda spirit’ or readiness 
to apply it to the present political situation. “I 
am by instinct a co-operator,” he stated, “ my very non-co-ope- 
ration is intended to purge co-operation of all meanness and fal- 
sity, for, I hold, such co-operation is not worth the name. There- 
fore, as far as I am personally concerned, when the proper time 
comes, I should throw the whole of my weight in favour of co-ope- 
ration. No one would be more delighted than I would be to en- 
dorse any worthy suggestion for co-operation by the Congress with 
the Government, and with the Round Table Conference. I would 
only emphasize and underline the adjective worthy. In spite of 
my repeated declarations it is not generally recognized that, by 
instinct, I am a co-operator.” This interview was widely pub- 
lished and commented upon. It gave rise to hopes. The ‘Yeravda 
spirit ' was in the air. A number of prominent Liberals, 
including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar and Pandit 
Hridaynath Kunzru, as a result of their talks with Gandhiji, felt 
that a solution of the political problem was a present possibility 
if it was approached in the right spirit by Government. 

All THE HOPES HOWEVER, received a rude set-back when, sud- 
denly on the 29th, as a result of peremptory instructions from 
“As You Were” Simla, all special f|cilities in respect of inter- 
views and correspondence that had been extend- 
ed to Gandhiji were withdrawn. The country was deprived 
abruptly and at a very early stage of Gandhiji's help in har- 
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r.essing and directing the forces of social reform that he had set 
to work. Although be was still bed-ridden and the jail doctors 
considered it inadvisable that he should leave his bed, his 
nurses were sent away, and Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, whoso 
soothing presence during the fast had been of the utmost 
value, was sent back to the female prison. His special 
masseur who came from the city to give him massage was told 
that his services were no longer required. Visitors were turned 
back. Mr. Jayakar, who was to see Gandhiji by appointment, 
was told that he had come too late. By evening, the fact of the 
re-imposition of restrictions had become known all over. The last 
person who had to say good-bye to Gandhiji was his own devot- 
ed wife and nurse. It is no exaggeration to say that her personal 
attendance during the critical days was a great sustaining 
factor. As she was collecting her little belongings to take back 
to the female jail with her, Gandhiji was heard remarking : “Ba 
is evidently finding it hard to go.” Then came the parting. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Mrs. Gandhi succeeded 
in forcing back her tears. Later on when the fact that she, too, 
had to go became known, needless to say, some very bitter com- 
ments were made in Poona among the delegates of the Confer- 
ence. But the ‘ heartless ’ Government in this case was not so 
heartless. Next morning, that is, on the 30th, Mrs. Gandhi was 
released, five days before the expiry of her sentence. She was 
then told that she could remain in jail with Gandhiji in day- 
light hours until he was restored to health. 

Satyagraha by fasting is a novel, if a unique weapon, as 
capable of tremendous possibilities in expert bands as it is of 


Gandhiji’s 

Protest 


abuse in the bands of the incompetent. There 
was a great danger of enthusiastic young men 


blindly cop3(jng his method of fasting. Gandhiji 


was able to intervene just in time to save the life of a valu- 
able worker in the cause of untouchability in the sooth, who 
had started an endless fast, without sufficient notice as Gandhiji 
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tboaght. Gandhiji’s advice was being similarly sought by work- 
ecB in the cause of untouchability all over the countryi and a 
number of them, including several trustees of temples and 
other influential persons closely connected with the work of 
untouchability reform, had intimated to him their plan to 
put before him personally their practical difficulties. He drew 
the attention of the Government to all these facts and 
addressed a strongly- worded protest against the interruption of 
his untouchability work. But, obviously, it had no effect on the 
Government. Considerable r^et was felt even in England 
over the Government’s strange and inexplicable action. At the 
Annual Labour Party Conference at Leicester, in the course of 
a spirited attack on the Indian policy of the British Government, 
referring to the re-imposition of restrictions on Gandhiji, Mr. 
Wedgewood Benn, ex-Secretary of State for India, observed ; 
“ The crowning piece of stupidity came last week. Mr. Gandhi 
had placed himself in a new and higher position in the esteem of 
his fellow-countrymen. But the prison door was clanged on him 
again when the Government thought that the risk of the public 
becoming upset was over. There is only one way to deal with 
India. We must go back to the methods of peace — back to the 
will to peace — and if you give what India asks and what she 
ought to have, you can have peace. " 

The appeal for a living bond with the Harijans and for the 
establishment of the ‘larger unity’ that Gandhiji made in his 
L TT > statement after breaking his fast has not been 
lost upon the country. The work of reform is 
proceeding apace. An influential All-India Anti-untoucha* 
bility League with a network of provincial boards has been 
set up. An appeal for 25 lakhs of rupees has been made 
and influential Hindus are busy collecting the amount It is 
noteworthy that the Nawab of Bhopal, a Musalman himself 
and one of the foremost Indian princes, has expressed hU 
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gympathy with the objects of the great reform by anoouncing a 
donation of Rs. 5,000 to this fnnd. The central organization is 
to bo under the able direction of Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla, 
himself one of the foremost Hindu reformers and a close 
associate of Gandhiji. Sjt, Amritlal Thakkar of the Servants 
of India Society, than whom no truer servant of the ‘untouch- 
ables’ exists, has been appointed General Secretary of the 
League. At the time of writing, the response to Gandhiji’s 
appeal for larger unity has overshadowed every other issue. 
Father Winslow of the Christ Seva Sangha, Poona, has taken 
the initiative on behalf of the Christians from all parts of 
India. A manifesto has been issued over the signatures of 
thirty-seven prominent Christians advocating joint electorates for 
the Christians on moral and Christian grounds. A similar move 
has been spontaneously set on foot to find a solution of the 
Hiadu-Muslim problem in the wake of the Yeravda Agreement. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, in recognition of the new spirit that 
is in the air, has sent a cordial telegram to Gandhiji, his 
‘old chief’, invoking his blessings on the efforts which the 
Maulana, together with Dr. Syed Mahmud and Maulana Abnl 
Kalam Azad, is making to achieve unity among the Hindus and 
Musalmans on the communal question which has so far defied 
solution for a variety of reasons. He has gone further and 
asked the Viceroy to release Gandhiji in order to enable him to 
tackle the problem himself. But the Government’s attitude, to 
say the least, is unhelpful. Maulana Shaukat Ali has so far 
succeeded neither in impressing upon the Government the urgent 
need for releasing Gandhiji nor in obtaining a personal interview 
with Gandhiji. That the times are propitions for an all-round 
communal settlement, there is no doubt. Pandit Medaviya, in 
spite of ill-health, has under^ken to do all he can in this matter. 
He is already busy trying to elicit Hindu and Sikh opinion in 
the Punjab. The vision of a lasting communal understanding is 
flickering before the country. 
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At a time vrhen India is passinj^ through a terrible ordeal of 
tribnlatioD and sorrow and baleful clouds darken her horizon, 
Gandhiji’s fast stands out as a veritable pillar of light in dark- 
ness fortifying men's faith in the ultimate triumph of right 
against wrong, of truth and Ahimsa against the forces of untmth 
and violence, however overwhelming for the time they may 
appear to be. 

Gandhiji’s fast and its aftermath constitute one of those 
spiritual upheavals that from time to time shake humanity to 
its very depths and lift it out of its traditional grooves on to 
higher planes of development and progress. It has demonstra- 
ted several things. 

It has demonstrated the superiority of spirit over matter, of 
the force of love over physical might. 

It has renovated the dream of achieving India’s national 
solidarity through a resplendent self-purification which some had 
began to doubt. 

It has by a momentary lifting of the veil afforded the world 
a glimpse of the tremendous possibilities of regeneration that 
are latent in India, of what might have been, what might still be, 
if the dead-weight that today bKirs her down is lifted and she 
is left to evolve her destiny according to her genius. 

Lastly, it has held out the promise of regeneration of world 
peace through the power of Satyagraba, of the matchless 
alchemy of love and self-sacrifice, once more bringing together 
the disrupted human family to live under a common paternal 
roof in perfect amity and love : 

*' Like children that have hurt themselves at play, 

And shall have rest, and waken, and — ^forget.” 



THE PILGRIMAGE OF PAIN 
By Padmaja Naidu 

JN A SHELTERED courtyard of the gaunt, grey prison at 
'^Yeravda there stands a slender mango tree whose branches in 
the ages to come will for ever be bright with the flowering 
tributes of song and legend and romance that will be hung on 
them by the multitudes that will journey from the remotest ends 
of the earth to bow before it in worship and recreate in vision 
the wondrous miracle that was wrought under its drooping 
boughs. For six long days and nights, in an hourly crescendo 
of bodily agony and spiritual ecstasy, there dwelt under the 
shelter of that mango tree, a prophet and saint and martyr, 
performing the ultimate penance for the sins of a great religion 
that had fallen perilously far from its high estate. And, even as 
a world, grown sad and grey with unbelief, watched in awed, 
incredulous rapture, that great religion passed through a catharsis 
so immense that within the space of six days and nights it 
was cleansed of the accumulated corruption of more than six 
centuries, and there blossomed for myriads of unhappy human 
beings who had lived for generations trodden into the dust, a 
renaissance into freedom. 
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And as slowly, moment by moment, the holy pilgrim, shod 
with the anguished prayer of an entire nation, walked serene, 
alone and unafraid, down his predestined path of suffering, there 
was granted to those who were privileged to watch him a blinding 
revelation of the immemorial power of the human soul that can 
triumph over the pain of the human body and transmute Death 
itself into the glowing substance of life. Watching him one was 
made more poignantly aware every hour that he was indeed the 
only free man in a world full of prisoners bound inextricably in 
the meshes of their own frailty. For he had so transcended all 
mortal weakness that it could no more matter to him than the 
falling of a leaf whether the days to come held life or death, 
because already immortality was his in brotherhood with Christ 
who died in agony on the Cross and Buddha who offered himself 
to the hungry tiger. And so one did not dare to mourn for him 
even when, as the slow sombre procession of days passed^ by, 
there dawned that tragic day when, amidst the bitter tempest of 
prayer that raged silently around him, the beloved of his people 
lay speechless and still, so still indeed, that there seemed no life left 
in him save the strange radiance in the grave visioning eyes, that 
alresidy were looking beyond the outermost edge of Time into 
Eternity, and the fugitive quivering of the fragile hands that, 
having shattered the pomp and power of the mightiest empire in 
the world and remoulded into splendour the destiny of his 
people, were reaching out in prayer towards things beyond 
human understanding. Even then one could not mourn or 
lament. One could only kneel in proud thanksgiving that it had 
been permitted to faltering mortals to come so close to the heart 
of the Eternal Truth and the Eternal Beauty that are indivisibly 
one, made manifest in the invincible spirit of one man. And so 
also, when, like the eve of afterblue that walks in the footsteps 
of the shattering storm there came'the almost incredible tidings 
that the rolars of a proud empire had bent in submission to the 
indomitable will of a little old man, and in the hour of sunset 
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there rose axoond him like clouds of incense smoke, soft paeans 
ot prayer and praise for the miracle that had been wrought, it 
was not for him that one rejoiced. It was only for all those to 
whom the breaking of the fast of atonement brought a re- 
naissance of faith and hope, for the sorrowful millions to whom 
he was a candle of vision in the darkness of the world, for the 
hungry by the wayside whom he had fed and succoured, the 
maimed and bleeding on whose aching wounds he had poured 
healing balm, for the valiant armies that he had led to the very 
frontiers of victory, and, above all, for those whom he has bound 
to him by ties more exquisite than the tender love that holds 
children to their mothers’ hearts — all those to share the little joys 
and sorrows of whose common daily lives he had never once 
failed to come down from the mountains where he dwells so that 
there had never been any grief so intolerable that it had not 
grown easier because he shared the burden of it, no joy so small 
that* it had not grown a hundredfold because he partook of it. 



THE CALL OF THE AGE 
By Rabindranath Tagorb 


I^AHATMAjrS BIRTHDAY appears today before us in 
*”*an awful majesty of Death which has just left him victo- 

all chains fortune today that 

auch a man has indeed come to us, and Vhat 
is still rarer, that we have not repudiated him, as we have 
so often done with the messengers of Freedom and Truth. 
His inspiration is actively at work all through India and even 
beyond its boundaries. It has awakened our consciousness to a 
truth which goes far beyond the limits ol our self-interest. His 
life itself is a constant call to us to emancipation in service and 
self-dedication. 


Today is the day of our national acknowledgement of 
Mahatmaji as the great brother, who, in the present age, is the 
central bond of our brotherhood in our Motherland. 1 hope we 
shall be earnestly solemn in our expression of it and never 
cheapen the meaning of this occasion by merely indulging in 
emotional pride. Let us be worthy of the call of this age and 
accept from Mahatmaji's hand the responsibility which he has 
accepted for himself. * 


* A speech delivered by Poet Rabindranath Tagore at Poona on the 
occasion of Gandhiji's birthday on 27tb September, 
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We know that, in the Upani^iads, the God who eveac dwells 
in the hearts of all men has been mentioned as Mahatma. 
The VTan oi God “ rightly given to the Man of 

God whom we are honouring today, for his 
dwelling 'is not within a narrow enclosure of individual con- 
sciousness. His dwelling is in the heart of the untold multitude 
who are born today in India and who are yet to come, and 
this greatness of his soul, which has power to comprehend other 
souls, has made possible what never has yet happened in our 
history, when even masses have been roused to the great fact 
that India is not merely a geographical entity but is a living 
truth in which they live and move and have their being. 

Today in our determined effort let us join Mahatmaji in 
his noble task of removing the burden of ages, the burden of 
disrespect upon the bent back of those who have been stigmatiz- 
ed for the accident of their birth, and the sin of wilful denial, to 
a lafge body of our countrymen, of sympathy which is the birth- 
right of all human beings. We are not only casting off the 
chain of India's moral enslavement but indicating the path for 
all humanity. We are challenging the victimization, wherever 
and in whatever form it may exist, to stand the test of relentless 
questioning of the conscience which Mahatmaji has brought to 
bear upon our day. 

When Mahatm.\ji began his penance there were cynics in 
our own country and abroad who mocked and jeered at him, and 
yet before our very eyes the wonder has happen- 
not tray Hard rocks of tradition have been blast- 

ed. Irrational prohibitions, cramping our national life, are already 
showing signs of tottering. Great has been the achievement due 
to his penance, but it will be a greater glory to hi ii and to us if 
we can fulfil his vow by fighting to a finish the evils of untou- 
chability, of intolerance, of alUth.it hinders the comradeship of 
man and man and obstructs our path to freedom and righteous- 
ness. 
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My friends, I appeal to yon, do not betray yoar Great Man 
and your own hains.nity by any deviation of yonr initiative from 
tile pursuit of justice and love towards your fellowmen who 
have sufieied humiliation for ages and remained dumb in a 
pathetic apathy of resignation, never even blaming Providence 
and their own cruel destiny. But the angry voice has at last 
come from the Divine Guide of our history with its warning 
message that they cut at the root of freedom who, in their un- 
reasoning pride, obstruct the freedom of social communication 
among their own kindreds. 



PART 11 
THE PLEDGE 




"I WILL RESIST IT WITH MY LIFE” 

T CAN understand the claims advanced by other 
^minorities, but the claim advanced on behalf of the 

* untouchciblea ' ia to me the unkindest cut of all. It 

* means perpetual bar sinister. 

I would not sell the vital interests of the 'untouch- 
ables' even for the sake of winning the freedom of India. 
I claim myself, in my own person, to represent the 
vast mass of the 'untouchables’. Here I speak not 
merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my 
owti behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there 
was a referctidum of the 'untouchables’, their vote, and 
that I would top the poll. And I would work from 
one end of India to the other to tell the 'untouchables’ 
that separate electorates and separate reservation is 
not the way to remove this bar sinister. 

this Committee and let the whole world know 
that today there is a body of Hindu reformers who 
^el that this is a shame, not of the 'untouchcddes’, 
but of orthodox Htnduiem, and they are, therefore, 

* Extxaet fitHn Ganclbiji's speech at the lest meeting of the 
Minorities Committee, on 13tb November 1931. 

D 
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iiUdged to remove ihia blot of uniouchcAility. We 
do not want on our register and on our census 
'untouchables' classified as a separate class. Sihhs may 
remain as such in perpetuity, so may Moslems, so may 
Europeans. Would 'untouchables’ remain untouch' 
(Ales in perpetuity ? I would far rather that Hindu- 
ism died than that untouchcAility lived. 

Therefore, with all my regard for Dr. Ambedkar 
and for his desire to see the ‘untouchables’ uplifted, 
with all my regard for his ability, I must say that 
here is a great error under which he has laboured 
and, perhaps, the bitter experiences he has undergone 
have for the moment warped his judgment. It 
hurts me to have to say this, but I would be un- 
true to the cause of ‘untouchables’, which is as dear to 
me as life itself, if I did not say it. I will not bargain 
erway their rights for the kingdom of the whole world. 
I am speaking with a due sense of responsibility 
when I say it is not a proper claim which is registered 
by Dr. A mbedkar, when he seeks to A^hfor the whole 
of the ‘untouchables' in India. It will create a 
division in Hinduism which I cannot possibly look 
forward to with any satisfaction whatsoever. 

I do not mind the ‘untouchables' being converted to 
Islam or Christianity. I should tolerate that, but I 
cannot possibly tolerate what is in store for Hinduism 
if there are these two divisions set up in every village. 
Those who speak of political rights of 'untouchables’ 
do not know India and do not know how Indian 
society is today constructed. Therefore, I want to 
say with all the emphasis thftt I can command that 
if I was the only person to resist this thing I will 
resist it with my life. 



GANDHI-HOARE-MACDONALD CORRESPONDENCE 

GAMDHIJl'S LETTER TO SIR S. HOARE 

Yeiavda Central Prison, 
March 11, 1932 

Dear Sir Samuel, 

Yon will perhaps recollect that at the end of my speech 
at the Round Table Conference when the minorities’ f-laim 
was presented, I had said that I should resist with my life 
the grant of separate electorate to the Depressed Classes. This 
was not said in the heat of the moment nor by way of rhetoric. 
It was meant to be a serious statement. In pursuance of that 
statement I had hoped on my return to India to mobilize 
public opinion against separate electorate, at any rate for the 
Depressed Classes. But it was not to be. 

From the newspapers I am permitted to read I observe that 
any moment His Majesty’s Government may declare their 
decision. At first I had thought, if the decision was found to 
create separate electorates for the Depressed Classes, 1 should 
take such steps as 1 might then consider necessary to give effect 
to my vow. But I feel it would be unfair to the British 
Government for me to act without giving previous notice^ 
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Naturally, they could not attach the agnificance I c^ve to tof 
statement. 


Separate Electorates Harmful 

I need hardly reiterate all the objections I have to the 
creation of separate electorates for the Depressed Classes. I fed 
as if I was one of them. Thdr case stands on a wholly different 
footing from that of others. I am not against their representation 
in the l^slatures. I should favour every one of their adults, male 
and female, being registered as voters irrespective of edocation 
or property qualification, even though the franchise test may be 
stricter for others. But I hold that separate electorate is harmful 
for them and for Hinduism, whatever it may be from the purely 
political standpoint. To appreciate the harm that separate 
dectorates would do them one has to know how they are 
distributed amongst the so-called Caste Hindus and how dependent 
they are on the latter. So far as Hinduism is concerned, separate 
dectorate would simply vivisect and disrupt it. 

For me the question of these classes is predominantly 
moral and religious. The political aspect, important though it 
is, dwindles into insignificance compared to the moral and 
fdigious issue. 

You will have to appreciate my feelings in this matter by 
remembering that I have been interested in the condition of 
these classes from my boyhood and have more than once staked 
my all for their sake. 1 say this not to pride myself in any 
way. For, I feel that no penance that the Hindus may do can 
in any way compensate for the calculated degradation to which 
they have consigned the Depressed Classes for centuries. 

“ Shall Fast unto Death ’’ 

But I know that separate el^orate is neither a penance 
nor any remedy for the crushing degradation they have groaned 
junder. 1, therefore, respectfully inform His Majesty’s Govern- 
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meat iliat in the event of their deciwn creating separate decto* 
rate for tiie Depressed Classes, I must fast unto death. 

I am painfully conscious of the &ct that such a step, wbilat 
I am a prisoner, must cause grave embarrassment to His 
Majesty’s Government, and that it will be regarded by many as 
highly improper on the part of one holding my position to intro* 
dnce into the political field methods which they would describe 
as hysterical if not much worse. All I can urge in defence is 
that for me the contemplated step is not a method, it is part of 
my being. It is the call of conscience which 1 dare not disobey, 
even though it may cost whatever reputation for sanity I may 
possess. So far as I can see now my discharge from imprison* 
ment would not make the duty of fasting any the less impera* 
tive. I am hoping, however, all my fears are wholly unjustified 
and the British Government have no intention whatever of creat* 

ing separate electorate for the Depressed Classes. 

« 

Governmental Terrorism 

It is, perhaps, as well for me to refer to another matter that 
is agitating me and may also enforce a similar fast. It is the 
way that repression is going. I have no notion when I may receive 
a shock that would compel the sacrifice. Repression appears 
to me to be crossing what might be called legitimate bounds. 
A governmental terrorism is spreading through the laud. Both 
English and Indian officials are being brutalized. The latter, 
high and low, are becoming demoralized by reason of Govern- 
ment regarding as meritorious disloyalty to the people and 
inhuman conduct towards their own kith and kin. The latter 
are becoming cowed down. Free speech has been stifled. 
Goondaism is being practised in the name of law and order. 
Women, who have come out for public service, stand in fear 
of thair honour being insultedi 

And all this, as it seems to me, is being done in order to 
cmah the spirit of freedom which the Congress represents 
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Reptassioa is not confined to pnnishiog civil bleaches of ooor 
mon law. It goads people to break newly made orders of anto* 
cracy designed for the most part to humiliate them. 

In all these doings, as I read them, I see no spirit of 
democracy. Indeed, my recent visit to England has confirmed 
my opinion that your democracy is a superficial, circumscribed 
thing. In the weightiest matters decisions are taken by indivi* 
duals or groups without any reference to Parliament, and these 
have been ratified by members having but a vague notion of 
what they were doing. Such was the case with Egypt, the War 
of 1914, and such is the case with India. My whole being rebels 
against the idea that in a system called democratic one man 
should have unfettered power of affecting the destiny of an 
ancient people numbering over three hundred millions and that 
his decisions can be enforced by mobilizing the most terrible 
forces of destruction. To me this is a negation of democracy. 

4 

An Article of Faith 

And this repression cannot be prolonged without further 
embittering the already bitter relations between the two peoples. 
In so far as I am responsible and can help it how am I to arrest 
the process ? Not by stopping Civil Disobedience. For me it 
is an article of faith. I regard myself by nature a democrat. 
The democracy of my conception is wholly inconsistent with the 
nse of physical force for enforcing its will. Civil resistance, 
therefore, has been conceived to be a proper substitute for 
physical force to be used wherever generally the latter is held to 
be necessary or justifiable. It is a process of self-suffering, and 
part of the plan is that in given circumstances a civil resister 
must sacrifice himself even by fasting to a finish. That moment 
has not yet arrived for me. I have no undeniable call from within 
for such a step. But events happening outside are alarming 
enough to agitate my fundamental being. Therefore^ in writing 
to yon about the possibility of a fast regarding the D^nesKd 
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Classes, I felt I woold be ontroe to yon if I did not tdl yod also 
that there was another possibilityi not remote, of each a fast 
Needless to say, from my side absolnte secrecy has beoi 
maintained about all the correspondence I have carried on with 
yon. Of coarse, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahadev Desa4 
who has just been sent to join ns, know all about it. But you 
will no doubt make whatever use yon wish of this letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

( Sd. ) M. K. Gandhi 


SIR S. HOARE’S REPLY 

India OfSce, Whitehall, 
APHI 13, 1932 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I write this in answer to your letter of 11th March, and 
I say at once I realize fully the strength of your feeling upon 
the question of separate electorates for the Depressed Classes. 
I can only say that we intend to give any decision that may 
be necessary solely and only upon the merits of the case. As 
you are aware, Lord Lothian’s Committee has not yet completed 
its tour and it most be some weeks before we can receive any 
donclusions at which it may have arrived. When we receive that 
report we shall have to give most careful consideration to its 
recommendations, and we shall not give a decision until we have 
taken into account, in addition to the view expressed by the 
Committee, the views that you and those who think with yon 
have so forcibly expressed. Ideel sure if you were in onr position 
you would be taking exactly the same action we intend to take. 
Yoa would await the Committee's report, you would then give it 
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your foUest oonsidetatioii, and before arriving at a final decision 
yon wonld take into acconnt the views that have been expressed 
CO boQi sides of the controversy. More than this I cannot say> 
Indeed 1 do not imagine you would expect me to say more. 

Terrorism Necessary 

As to the Ordinances, I can only repeat what I have al* 
ready said both publicly and privately. I am convinced that it 
was essential to impose them in the face of the deliberate attack 
upon the very foundations of ordered Government. I am also con* 
vinced that both the Government of India and the Local Gov- 
ernments are not abusing their extensive powers and are doing 
everything possible to prevent excessive or vindictive action. 
We shall not keep the emergency measures in force any longer 
than we are obliged to for the purpose of maintaining the essen- 
tials of law and order and protecting our officials and other 
classes of the community against terrorist outrages. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) Samuel Hoare 


GANDHIJI’S LETTER TO PRIME MINISTER 

Yeravda Central Prison, 
Augtist 18, 1932 

Dear friend. 

There can be no doubt that Sir Samuel Hoare has showed 
yon and the Cabinet my letter to him of 11th March on the 
question of the representation of the Depressed Classes. That 
letter should be treated as part of this letter and be read to- 
gether with this. 
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Decision to Fast 

I have xead the British Government’s decision on the re* 
pr ese n tation of minorities and have slept over it. In porsoanoe of 
my letter to Sir Samoel Hoare and my declaration at the meet* 
ing of the Minorities Gimmittee of the Ronnd Table Conference 
on 13di November, 1931, at St. James* Palace, 1 have to 
resist your decision with my life. The only way I can do so is 
by declaring a perpetual fast unto death from food of any kind 
save water with or without salt and soda. This fast will cease 
if during its progress the British Government, of its own motion 
or under pressure of public opinion, revise their decision and 
withdraw their sdieme of communal electorates for the De- 
pressed Classes, whose representatives should be elected by the 
general electorate under the common franchise no matter how 
wide it is. 

, The proposed fast will come into operation in the ordinary 
coarse from the noon of 20th September next, unless the said 
decision is meanwhile revised in the manner suggested above. 

I am asking the authorities here to cable the text of this 
letter to you so as to give you ample notice. But in any case, 1 
am leaving sufficient time for this letter to reach you in time by 
the slowest route. 

I also ask that this letter and my letter to Sir Samuel 
Hoare already referred to be published at the earliest possible 
moment On my part, I have scrupulously observed the rule 
of the jail and have conununicated my desire or the contents of 
the two letters to no one, save my two companions, Sardar 
Vallabbbhai Patel and Mr. Mahadev Desai. But I want, if 
you make it possible, public opinion to be affected by my letters. 
Hence my request for their early publication. 

'* Not to Cqmpass Release " 

I regret the dedsion 1 have taken. But as a man of reli- 
gion that I hold myself to be, 1 have no other course left open to- 
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me. As I have said in my letter to Sir Samuel Hoaxe, even % 
His Majesty's Government decided to release me in order to save 
^emselves embaixassment, my fast will have to continue. Fot^ 
I cannot now hope to resist the decision by any other means. 
And 1 have no desire whatsoever to compass my release by any 
means other than honourable. 

It may be that my judgment is warped and that I am whoUy 
in error in regarding separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes as harmful to them or to Hinduism. If so, I am not 
likely to be in the right with reference to other parts of my phUo- 
sophy of life. In that case my death by fasting will be at once 
a penance for my error and a lifting of a weight from off those 
numberless men and women who have childlike faith in my 
wisdom. Whereas if my judgment is right, as I have little donbt 
it is, the contemplated step is but due to the fulfilment of the 
scheme of life which I have tried for more than a quarter of a 
^ntury, apparently not without considerable success. 

I remain. 

Your faithful friend, 

( Sd. ) M. K. Gandhi 


PREMIER’S REPLY 


10, Downing Street, 
September 8th, 1932 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have received your letter ’^ith much surprise and, let 
me add, with very sincere regret. Moreover, I cannot help 
thinking that you have written it under a misunderstanding 
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as to what the decision of his Majesty's Government as 
cegatds the Depressed Classes really implies. We have always 
nnderstood yon were irrevocably opposed to the permanent 
sesregation of the Depressed Classes from the Hindu commnnity. 
Yon made your position very clear on the Minorities Committee 
of the Round Table Conference and yon expressed it again in 
dm letter you wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare on 11th March. We 
also knew your view was shared by the great body of Hindu 
opinion, and we, therefore, took it into most careful account when 
we were considering the question of representation of the 
Depressed Classes. 

Government Decision Explained 

Whilst, in view of the numerous appeals we have received 
horn Depressed Class organisations and the generally admitted 
social disabilities under which they labour and which you have 
oftdh recognized, we felt it our duty to safeguard what we be- 
lieved to be the right of the Depressed Classes to a fair proportion 
of representation in the legislatures, we were equally careful to 
do nothing that would split off their community from the Hindu 
world. You yourself stated in your letter of March 11 that you 
were not against their representation in the legislatures. 

Under the Government scheme the Depressed Classes will 
remain part of the Hindu community and will vote with the 
Hindu electorate on an equal footing, but for the first twenty 
years, while still remaining electorally part of the Hindu com- 
munity, they will receive through a limited number of special 
constituencies, means of safeguarding their rights and interests 
that, we are convinced, is necessary under present conditions. 

Where these constituencies are created, members of the 
Depressed Classes will not be deprived of their votes in the 
general Hindu constituenciesiabot will have two votes in order 
that their membership of the Hindu community should renoain 
noimpaired. 
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We have deliberately decided against the cnation of what 
yoa describe as a comfnanal electorate for the Depressed Claaeaa 
and indoded all Depressed Class voters in the general or Hiada 
constituencies so that the higher casta candidates should have to- 
solicit their votes or Depressed Class candidates should have to 
sdicit the votes of the higher castes at elections. Thus in every 
vay -vras the unity of Hindu society preserved. 

Safeguard Temporary 

We felt, however, that daring the early period of responsible 
government when power in the Provinces would pass to who- 
ever possessed a majority in the legislatures, it was essential 
that the Depressed Classes, whom you have yourself described in 
your letter to Sir Samuel Hoare as having been consigned by 
Caste Hindus to calculated degradation for centuries, should 
return a certain number of members of their own choosing to 
legislatures of seven of the nine provinces to voice their grievan- 
ces and their ideals and prevent decisions going against them 
without the legislature and the Government listening to their 
case — in a word, to place them in a position to speak for them- 
selves which every fair-minded person must agree to be necessary. 
We did not consider the method of electing special representa- 
tives by reservation of seats in the existing conditions, under 
any system of franchise which is practicable, members who 
could genuinely represent them and be responsible for them, 
because in practically all cases, such members would be elected 
by a majority consisting of higher caste Hindus. 

The special advantage im'tially given under our scheme to 
the Depressed Classes by means of a limited number of special 
constituencies in addition to their normal electoral rights in the 
general Hindu constituencies is wholly different in conception 
and effect from the method of representation adopted for a mino- 
rity such as the Moslems by means of separate communal elec- 
torates. For example, a Moslem cannot vote oribe a rani^^*** 
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Jlfuanl odoatitiwiicyT wbeteu aay deetora% qnalifiadoienilMr 
D^xaased Classes can vote in and stand far tte ganeial 
oonstitiiBii^. 

Reservation Minimum 

The nombet of territoriai seats allotted to Moslems la 
natoially conditioned by the fact that it is impossible for thun to 
:gadnany farther territorial seats and in most provinces they 
enjoy weightage in excess of their popnlation ratio ; the number 
■of special seats to be filled from special Depressed Class oonsti* 
toendes will be seen to be small and has been fixed not to 
provide a quota numerically appropriate for the total repre- 
sentation of the whole of the Depressed Class populatioD. but 
sdely to secure a minimum number of spokesmen for the De- 
pressed Classes in the legislature who are chosen exclusively 
by the Depressed Classes. The proportion of their special seats 
is everywhere much below the population percentage of the 
Depressed Classes. 

As I understand your attitude, you propose to adopt the ex- 
treme coarse of starving yourself to death not in order to secure 
that the Depressed Classes should have joint electorates with 
other Hindus, because that is already provided, nor to maintain 
the unity of Hindus, which is also provided, but solely to prevent 
the Depressed Classes, who admittedly suffer from terrible dis- 
abilities today, from being able to secure a limited number of 
representatives of their own choosing to speak on their behalf 
in the l^slatures which will have a dominating influence over 
their future. 

In the light of these very fmr and cautious proposals, I am 
quite unable to understand the reason of the decision you have 
taken and can only think you have made it under a misappre- 
hension of the actual facts. ^ 

Government Decision Stands 

In teapmise to a very general request from Indians after 
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tbejr had idled to prodaoe a settlement, themselves die Govant* 
menh much against its will, undertook to give a dedaion on tlm 
minorities question. They have now given it, and. they oaanot 
be expected to alter it except on the conditions they have stated. 
I am afraid, therefore, that my answer to you must be -diAt tim 
Government’s decision stands and that only agreement of the 
communities themselves can substitute other electoral arrange* 
ments for those that Government have devised in a sincere 
endeavour to weigh the conflicting claims on their just merits. 

You ask that this correspondence, including your letter to 
Sir Samuel Hoare of March 11th, should be published. As it 
would seem to me unfair if your present internment were to 
deprive you of the opportunity of explaining to the public the 
reason why you intend to fast, I readily accede to the request 
if on reconsideration you repeat it. Let me, however, once 
again urge you to consider the actual details of Government's 
decision and ask yourself seriously the question whether it rmlly 
justifies you in taking the action you contemplate. 

I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Sd.) J. Ramsay Macdonald 


FINAL REPLY OF CANDHIJI 

Yeravda Central Prison 
September 9th, 1932 

Dear friend, 

I have to thank yon for yobr frank and full letter tele- 
graphed and received this day. 1 am sorry, however, that 
yoo pot upon the cmtemplated step an interpretation that 
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aBVw crossed my mind. I have claimed to speak on behalf of 
the very class, to sacrifice whose interests yon impute to me a 
desire to fast myself to death. I had hoped that the extreme 
Step itself would effectively prevent any such selfish interpreta- 
tion. Without arguing, I affirm that for me this matter is one of 
pure religion. The mere fiict of the Depressed Classes having 
double votes does not protect them or Hindu society in general 
from being disrupted. In the establishment of separate electorate- 
at all for the Depressed Classes I sense the injection of poison 
that is calculated to destory Hinduism and do no good whatever 
to the Depressed Classes. Yon will please permit me to say 
that no matter how sympathetic you may be, you cannot come to 
a correct decision on a matter of such vital and religions 
importance to the parties concerned. 

I should not be against even over-representation of the 
Depressed Classes. What I am against is their statutory 
separation even in a limited form, from the Hindu fold, so long as 
they choose to belong to it. Do you realize that if your decision 
stands and the constitution comes into being, you arrest the 
marvellous growth of the work of Hindu reformers who have 
dedicated themselves to the uplift of their suppressed brethren in 
every walk of life ? 


Decision Unchanged 

I have, therefore, been compelled reluctantly to adhere to 
the decision conveyed to you. 

As your letter may give rise to a misunderstanding, I wish 
to state that the fact of my having isolated for special treatment 
the Depressed Classes question from other parts of your 
decision does not in any way mean that I approve of or am 
reconciled to other parts of the decision. In my opinion, many 
other parts are open to very grave objection. Only, I do not 
consider them to be any warrant for calling from me such self- 
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immolation as my eonsdsnce has prompted me to in the matter 
the Depressed Classes. 

I remain, 

Yonr taithfol friend, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 



GANDHIjrS LETTER TO BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 

[ The following is the statement that Gandhi ji sent to the 

Bombay Government on September 15 regarding his decision 

io fast in connection with the Depressed Classes problem, 

The^ statement was rdeased to the press on September 21. ] 

■^HE FAST which I am approaching was resolved apon in 

the name of God, for His work, and as I believe in all hamility, 

„ .at His call. Friends have urged me to postpone 

Purpose ox 

the Fast giving the public a 

chance to organize itelf. I am sorry it is not 
open to me to change even the hour except for the reason stated 
in my letter to the Prime Minister. 

The impending fast is against those who have faith in me, 
whether Indians or foreigners, and not for those who have it not. 
Therefore, it is not against the English official world, but it is 
against those Englishmen and women, who, in spite of the con- 
trary teaching of the official world, believe in me and the justice 
of the cause I represent. Nor is it against those of my country- 
tnen who have no faith in me, whether they be Hindus or others, 
but it is against those countless Indians ( no matter to what per- 
suasion they belong ) who belihve that I represent a just cause. 
Above all it is intended to sting Hindu conscience into right reli- 
gious action. 
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The contemplated fast is no appeal to mere emotion. By the 
fast I want to throw the whole oi my weight ( such as it is ) in 
the scales of justice pure and simple. Therefore, there need be 
no undue haste in the feverish anxiety to save my life. I impli- 
citly believe in the truth of the saying that not a blade of grass 
moves but by His will. He will save it if He needs it for further 
service in this body. None can save it against His will. 
Humanly speaking I believe it will stand the strain for some time. 

The separate electorate is merely the last straw. No patch- 
ed up agreement between Caste Hindu leaders and rival De- 
pressed Class leaders will answer the purpose. The agreement 
to be valid has to be real. If the Hindu mass mind is not yet 
prepared to banish untouchability root and branch it must sacri- 
fice me without the slightest hesitation. 


There should be no coercion of those who are oppose^ to 
joint electorates. I have no difficulty in understanding their bitter 
opposition. They have every right to distrust 
Family ^ belong to that Hindu section, 

miscalled superior class or Caste Hindus, who 
have ground down to powder the so-called untouchables ? The 
marvel is that the latter have remained nevertheless in the Hindu 
fold. But whilst 1 can justify this opposition, I believe that 
they are in error. They will, if they can, separate Depressed 
Classes entirely from Hindu society and form them into a 
separate class — a standing and hving reproach to Hinduism. 1 
should not mind if thereby their interest could be really served. 
But my intimate acquaintance with every shade of untouch- 
ability convinces me that their lives, such as they are, are so 
intimately mixed with those of the Caste Hindus in whose midst 
and for whom they live that it is impossible to separate them. 
They are part of an indivisible fafiiily. Their revolt against the 
Hindus with whom they live and their apostacy from Hmduism 
1 should understand. But this, so far as 1 can see, they will not 
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do> There is a subtle something quite indefinable in Hinduisnt 
which keeps them in it even in spite of themselves. And this 
fact makes it imperative for a man like me with a living ex* 
peiience of it to resist the contemplated separation even though 
the efiort should cost life itself. 

The implications of this resistance are tremendous. No 

compromise which does not ensure fullest freedom for the 

. , Depressed Classes inside the Hindu fold can be 

Implications of ^ , , , , , . 

this Resistance 3^ adequate substitute for the contemplated 

separation. Any betrayal of the trust can 
merely postpone the day of immolation for me and hence* 
forth those who think with me. The problem before respon* 
sible Hindus is to consider, whether in the event of social, civic 
or political persecution of the Depressed Classes they are pre- 
pared to face the Satyagraha in the shape of perpetual fast not 
of one reformer like me but an increasing army of reformers 
whom I believe to exist today in India and who will count their 
lives of no cost to achieve the liberation of these classes, and 
therethrough of Hinduism from an agelong superstition. 

Let fellow-reformers who have worked with me also 
appreciate the implications of the fast. 

It is either a hallucination of mine or an illumination. If it 
is the former, I must be allowed to do my penance in peace. 
It will be the lifting of a dead weight on Hinduism. If it is an 
illumination, may my agony purify Hinduism and even melt the 
hearts of those who are at present disposed to distrust me. 

Since there appears to be a misunderstanding as to the 
application of my fast, I may repeat that it is aimed at a statu- 
Aimed Se separate electorate, in any shape or form, 

rate Electorates Depressed Classes. Immediately that 

threat is renioved once for all, my fast will 
end. I hold strong views about reservation of seats as also 
about the most proper method of dealing with the whole 
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question. Bnt 1 consider myself nnfit as a prisoner to set forth 
my proposals. I should, however, abide by an agreement on 
the basis of joint electorates that may be arrived at between the 
responsible leaders of Caste Hindus and Depressed Classes and 
which has been accepted by mass meetings of all Hindns. 

One thing I must make clear. The satisfactory ending of 
the Depressed Classes question, if it is to come, should in no 
^ way mean that I would be committed to the 

of ‘Amutl’ acceptance of His Majesty's Government’s 
decision on the other parts of the communal 
question. I am personally opposed to many other parts 
of it which to my mind make the working of any free and 
democratic constitution well nigh imposible, nor would a satis- 
factory solution of this question in any way bind me to accept 
the constitntion that may be framed. These are political ques- 
tions for the National Congress to consider and detemvne. 
They are utterly outside my province in my individual capacity. 
Nor may I as a prisoner air my individual views on these 
questions. 

My fast has a narrow application. The Depressed Classes 
question being predominantly a religious matter, I regard as 
specially my own by reason of life-long concentration on it. It is 
a sacred personal trust which I may not shirk. 

Fasting for light and penance is a hoary institution. I 
have observed it in Christianity and Islam. Hinduism is replete 
Seal on instances of fasting for purification and 

Non-violence penance. But it is a privilege if it is also a 
duty. Moreover, to the best of my light, I 
have reduced it to a science. As an expert, therefore, I would 
warn friends and sympathizers against copying me blindly or out 
of false or hysterical sympathy. Let all such qualify themselves 
by hard work and selfless service of ' untouchables and they 
would have independent light if their time for fasting has come. 
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Lastly, in so as I know myself this fast is being under- 
taken with the purest of motives and without malice or anger 
against any single soul. For me it is an expression of and the 
last seal on non-violence. Those, therefore, who would use vio- 
lence in this controversy against those whom they may consider 
to be inimical to me or the cause I represent will simply hasten 
my end. Perfect courtesy and consideration towards opponents 
is an absolute essential of success in this case at least if not in 
all cases. 



A FIGHT FOR HUMANITY 

[ On September 20, Press representatives were allowed to 
interview Gandhiji in jail. The /allowing account of the 
talk appeared in the 'Times of India' of 21st September . ) 

pOR THE first time in nine months journalists were 
^ permitted to see Mahatma Gandhi in Yeravda Jail this 
evening at 5-30 when they were treated to one of the most 
easily delivered and seriously thoughtful interviews to which it 
has ever been my fortune to listen. No journalist could 
see Mahatma Gandhi today and discuss the position with him 
five hours after he had commenced ‘a fast unto death’ with- 
out being immensely impressed. 

We were ushered into a long narrow room surrounded by 
shelves in which were piled jail-made duries, blankets and other 
articles, the labour of a thousand convicts and Swadeshi to the 
last thread. There, sitting in a chair smiling a welcome, was 
the man upon whom the attention of all India, and of the entire 
Western world, as well as a very large proportion of the Orient 
has been focussed for several days. 

When asked if he was hopeful about a happy ending to 
the affair, he said, '* I am an irrepressible optimist. Unless 
God has forsaken me, I hope that it will not be a fast unto 
death.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi said that he had had many telegrams 
from people who had decided or wished to enter upon a fast in 
sympathy with him. “I urge everybody not to fast in sympathy. 
I have undertaken it at God’s call, and therefore, unless there 
is a similar definite call to these people they have no business 
to fast. For one day, for the sake of purification or identifi- 
cation with the cause, it is a good thing ; but that is all. Such 
a fast is both a privilege and a duty, and the privilege accrues 
only to those who have disciplined themselves for it." 

The Interview then turned to the question of the day, the 
representation of the Depressed Classes, or as Mahatma Gandhi 
Statute them, the Suppressed Classes. First of 

Reservation expressed surprise that the statement 

given to the Government of Bombay had not 
been released. That had been given five days ago. Had be to 
redraft it today it would be rather different in the light of 
happenings since then, and he said at the end of the interview 
that his new statement was supplementary to the other, but not 
dependent on it. 

“ My cards are on the table, ’’ he said, “ but, so far as the 
present instance is concerned, I could say nothing from behind 
prison bars. Now that the restrictions .are removed, I have 
answered the first call of the press. My fast is only against 
separate electorates, and not against statutory’ reservation of 
scats. To say that I am damaging the cause by uncompromis- 
ing opposition to statutory reservation of seats is only partly 
true. Opposed I was, and am even now, but there was never 
put before me for my acceptance or rejection a scheme for statu- 
tory reservation of seats. Therefore, there is no question of my 
having to decide upon thai point. When I developed my own 
ideas about that point, I certainly expressed disappointment, and 
in my bumble opinion, such statutory reservation, short of doing 
service, may do harm in the sense that it will stop natural 
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evdatioD, Statutory reservation is like a support to a man. 
Relying on such support to any extent he weakens himself. 

“ If people won’t laugh at me, I would gently put forward a 
claim which I have always asserted that I am a ‘touchable’ by 

The Bitterst Cu “ * untouchable ’ by choice ; and I 

have endeavoured to qualify myself to represent, 
not the upper ten even among the ‘ untouchables’, because be it 
said to their shame there are castes and classes among them, 
but my ambition is to represent and identify myself with, as far 
as possible, the lowest strata of ‘ untouchables’, namely, the 
'invisibles’ and the ‘unapproachables’, whom I have always before 
my mind’s eye wherever I go ; for they have indeed drunk deep 
of the poisoned cup, I have met them in Malabar and in Orissa, 
and am convinced that if they are ever to rise, it will not be by 
reservation of seats but will be by the strenuous work of Hindu 
reformers in their midst, and it is because I feel that this sep^a- 
tion would have killed all prospect of reform that my whole 
soul has rebelled against it ; and, let me make it plain, that the 
withdrawal of separate electorates will satisfy the letter of my 
vow but will never satisfy the spirit behind it, and in my capa- 
city of being a self-chosen ‘untouchable’, I am not going to rest 
content with a patched up pact between the ‘touchables’ and the 
‘ untouchables’. 

“What I want, what I am living for, and what I should 
delight in dying for, is the eradication of untouchability root 
The Dream branch. I want, therefore, a living pact 

of My Life whose life-giving effect should be felt not in 
the distant tomorrow but today, and, therefore, 
that pact should be sealed by an AU-India demonstration of 
‘touchables* and ‘untouchables’ meeting together, not by way of a 
theatrical show, but in real brotherly embrace. It is in order 
to achieve this, the dream of my life for the past fifty years, 
tlat I have entered today the fiery gates. The British Govern- 
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ment’s decision was the last straw. It was a decisive symptom,, 
and with the nnerring eye of the physician that 1 claim to be in 
snch matters, 1 detected the symptom. Therefore, for me the 
abolition of separate electorates would be bat the beginning 
of the end, and I would warn all those leaders assembled at 
Bombay and others against coming to any hasty decision. 

“ My life I count of no consequence. One hundred 
lives given for this noble cause would, in my opinion, be poor 
A Cry for penance done by Hindus for the atrocious 

Justice wrongs they have heaped upon helpless men 

and women of their own faith. I, therefore, 
would urge them not to swerve an inch from the path of 
strictest justice. My fast I want to throw in the scales of 
justice, and if it wakes up Caste Hindus from their slumber, 
and if they are roused to a sense of their duty, it will have 
served its purpose. Whereas, if out of blind affection for me, 
they would somehow or other come to a rough and ready 
agreement so as to secure the abrogation and then go off to 
sleep, they will commit a grievous blunder and will have made 
my life a misery. For, while the abrogation of separate elec- 
torates would result in my breaking the fast, it would be a 
living death for me if the vital pact for which I am striving is 
not arrived at. It would simply mean that, as soon as I call off 
the fast, I would have to give notice of another in order to 
achieve the spirit of the vow to the fullest extent. 

“ This may look childish to the onlooker but not so to me. 
If I had anything more to give, I would throw that in also to 
remove this curse, but I have nothing more than my life. 

“ I BELIEVE THAT if untouchability is really rooted out, it 
will not only purge Hinduism of a terrible blot but its repercus- 
sion will be world-wude. My fight against on- 
Hum^^ touchability is a fight against the impnre in 
humanity, and, therefore, when I penned my 
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letter to Sir Samnel Hoare I did so in the fall faith that the vary 
best in homan family will come to my assistance, if 1 have em* 
barked on this thing with a heart, so far as it is possible for a 
human being to achieve, free of imparity, free of all malice and 
all anger. You will, therefore, see that my fast is based first of all 
in the cause of faith in the Hindu community, faith in human 
natare itself, and faith even in the official world.” 

Continuing the interview, Maha tma Gandhi said : " In at- 
tacking untouchability I have gone to the very root of the mat- 
y ter, and, therefore, it is an issue of transcen- 

ing Swaraj dental value, far surpassing Swaraj in terms of 
political constitutions, and I would say that 
such a constitution would be a dead weight if it was not backed 
by a moral basis, in the shape of the present hope engendered in 
the breasts of the downtrodden millions that that weight is go- 
ing to be lifted from their shoulders. It is only because ithe 
English officials cannot possibly see this living side of the picture 
that in their ignorance and self-satisfaction they dare to sit as 
judges upon questions that affect the fundamental being of mil- 
lions of people, and here I mean both Caste Hindus and ‘untouch- 
ables’, that is, suppressor and suppressed ; and it was in order to 
wake up even officialdom from its gross ignorance, if I may 
make use of such an expression without being guilty of offence, 
that I felt impelled by a voice from within to offer resistance 
with the whole of my being.” 

He stated that he had made definite suggestions to the 
deputation from the Emergency Committee whom he received 
yesterday and he presumed that these would have been commu- 
nicated to the press today in Bombay. 

Referring to a possible photo^aph Mahatma Gandhi made 
a jocular remark concerning his funeral rites whereupon I asked 
him if he had made any preparations for such rites when visited 
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by his son Devadas yesterday if the very worst happened ; and 
I received a dramatic reply : " I have asked my son to say in my 
name at the Bombay Conference that he as his fetber’s son 
was prepared to forfeit his father’s life rather than see any injury 
being done to the Suppressed Classes in mad haste. ” 

What did he really think about the possibilities of his 
fast lasting? He replied: “I am as anxious as anyone to 
live. Water has an infinite capacity for prolonging life, and I 
will take water whenever I feel I require it. You can depend upon 
me to make a supreme effort to hold myself together so that 
the Hindu conscience may be quickened as also the British con- 
science and this agony may end. My cry will rise to the 
throne of the Almighty God.” 




PART in 
THE PAST 




‘A FINAL SACRIFICE* 

[As soon as the correspondence between Gandhiji and 
the Government was released on the 13th September, several 
appeals were addressed to him earnestly requesting him to con- 
sider and postpone the fast. Some of Gandhiji's replies are 
given below. ] 

I 

To POET RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

“ Gurudev, Santiniketan. 

“ I have always experienced God’s mercy. Very early this 
morning I wrote seeking your blessing, if you could approve of 
my action, and, I behold, I have it in abundance in your mess^e 
just received. Thank you.” Gandhi 

II 

To SjT. JAMSIIFD MEHTA, KARACHI 

" Pray do not ask me to alter a decision taken in God’s 
name and at His call. If He wills. He will keep me alive 
notwithstanding the fast till a settlement is reached.” Gandhi 
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To SjT. C. RAJAGOPALACHAR 

" No cause of distress. On the contrary, I expect yon to 
rejoice that a comrade has a Godgiven opportunity for a final 
act of Satyagraha in the cause of the down-trodden. The date 
of the fast is not open to reconsideration." Babu 

To SjT. G. D. BIRLA 

“ There is no cause to be upset. There is every cause for 
rejoicing. A Godgiven opportunity has come to me for offering a 
final sacrifice for the most down-trodden. I am quite certain 
that the fast must not be postponed. I am utterly incapable of 
sending helpful instructions from here or to foresee future 
action. " Bapu 

V 

To A WOMAN WORKER OF BOMBAY 

“Dear Sistet, 

“You and the other sisters may come and meet me — not 
that it is necessary. To do work for winch the penance is being 
done is better than seeing this dwindling mass of flesh." Bapu 

VI 

To Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU 

“ You will not ask me or expect me to alter the decision 
taken in God’s name. It was just my helplessness that prompt- 
ed the decision. If God wills it, my body will hold out against 
the fast long enough for a settlement which you and other 
friends outside can alone negotiate." Gandhi 

VII 

To THE PRESIDENT. SERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY 

( la reply to an invitation to stay at the Society's Home at Poona 
during the fast. ) ' 

“Of course the Society’s Home is my home, l have lived 
in exile by choice. When God wills it. He will send me back 
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home. I have xiot the slightest notion 'where the fast will 
be taken. This is a wonderfol ordeal. I deserve it all ; for I 
have the Hindu heart. And have we not deserved the most 
terrible chastisement from God for onr treatment of the 
'antouchables' ? And so He is trying me through and through 
before admitting me to the ‘untouchable’ fold. It has been an 
effort for the past hfty years.” Gandhi 


F 



' NO SYMPATHETIC FASTS 

J HAVE BEEN receiving nnmeroas letters and telegrams 
saying that friends are fasting ont of sympathy. I cannot too 
strongly disapprove of this action. Whether they do so out of 
love for me, or sympathy for the cause, they should desist im- 
mediately, because it is a wrong way of showing sympathy. It 
is the duty of all to set about rendering service to the ‘ untouch- 
ables ’ and doing everything to remove untouchability. 

* Gandhiji's statement to the press, September 23. 


TO SOUTH INDIA 

JT HAS BEEN a matter of increasing joy day by day to find 
great ancient temples being opened to the so-called untouch- 
ables and thus becoming purified. This one fact among many 
others has been a great sustaining force during these days of 
agony of body, mind and soul. But the joy about the opening 
of temples has not been unmixed with sorrow that the South, 
where my work on a larger scale among ‘ untouchables ’ began, 
though in South Africa, has not been as prompt and generous in 
throwing open the gates of temples to the outcasts. Speaking 
as a Hindu, striving to find and to live up to the very essence of 
it, I say without the slightest hesitation that God will be instal- 
led in the idol of the temples only if they are thrown open 
unreservedly to the outcasts. To^y with human outcasts. Cod 
Himself is an outcast. 

25th September. 


M. K. Gandhi 



TO AMERICA 


[ The following telegram was sent to Gandhiji from 
Vienna by Mr. William Shirer, an American journalist, who 
had come into personal contact with Gandhiji whilst he was 
in India ] 


“^^MERICAN opinion, though respecting your inner con- 
science and your deep religious feelings, is profoundly befud- 
dled by your fast. Could you send a definite explanation which 
might make American understanding easier ? 

"Yon said in your last reply to Mr. Macdonald that yon were 
not against even over-representation of the Depressed Classes. 
How would you achieve this ? Do you believe that Depressed 
Class leaders’ views should be considered in the working of your 
plan, and how far could you compromise with them ? 

" American opinion also cannot understand your wilfully 
throwing away your undisputed political leadership of Indian 
nationalism by starving to death, thus leaving nationalism itself 
to die, when it seemed to achieve the goal of self-government 
You often said yon would die for India ; and yet are you not dying 
now for only one class of Indians and not for the entire nation 
which you claimed to represent ? The struggle for Swaraj, yon 
told me once, is above all religious groups and as the leader of 
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the Congress yon represented the nationalist Hindns, Mnslims, 
Parsees and the Christians. Are yon not deliberately discarding 
that leadership now for a religions principle which now Hindns 
have no right to judge 7 As one who tried conscientionsly to 
jpresent your views fairly both in India and England to Ameri- 
can pnblic I wonld appreciate an answer.” 

GANDHIJI’S REPLY 

<‘^HANK YOU. I am not surprised at American bewilder- 
ment It has been my misfortnne or good fortune to take the 

world by surprise. New experiments, or old 
'Untouchable' • . • , 

By Choice experiments m new style, must sometimes 

engender misunderstanding. The laws of deco- 
rum imposed on me a rigorous restraint in my letters to the 
<jovernment. The laws of jail administration prohibited corres- 
pondence with the outside world. These I observed in Idtter 
and spirit 

“ The pact now in the process of formation will provide a 
far better and larger representation than the British deci- 
sion. Were I not sure of the Depressed Class opinion behind 
me as distinguished from that of leaders, 1 could not have taken 
the fast in the tnanuer I have done. And even among the 
Depressed Class leaders, so far as I know, a vast majority is be- 
hind me. I would compromise with the latter to the further- 
most extent consistent with the paramount interest of the 
Depressed Class. You must not be startled by my presumption 
in claiming to know the Depressed Class interests more than their 
leaders. Thongh I am a 'touchable* by birth, for the past fifty 
years I have become an untouchable' by choice. 

" Americans should know that my politics are derived from 
my reli^on. If God has ordained death by starvation I know 
that it will set the last seal on my political leadership. Nationa- 
iism will be the stronger for the sacrificial death. A vast majo- 
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rity of Indian commnnity has instinctively realized the correct* 
ness and implications of this fast. 

*' I AM CONVINCED that real self-government has been 
advanced by this penance, and if God gives me strength to see 

Swara' for the through without mind or body waver- 

Meanest advancement will be still greater. Hence, 

every day well passed in equilibrium brings 
Swaraj nearer as it can by no other step. 

“ This preparation for death for untonchability is a verita- 
ble preparation for death for the whole of India, for removal of 
nntonchability is an integral part of Swaraj. I would reject 
Swaraj if that excluded the meanest and sinfullest Indian from 
its health-giving balm. For me religion is one in essence, but 
it has many branches, and if I, the Hindu branch, fail in my 
duty to the parent trunk, I am an unworthy follower of that one 
indivisible, visible religion. According to this reasoning my 
sacrifice promotes deliverance of humanity from untonchability 
in every shape and form. Therefore, it serves all religious groups. 
If then America, which has sent me through her known 
and unknown sympathizers so mnch sympathy in my distress, 
now understands the inwardness of this sacri- 
Religion * ^ expect her to mobilize world opinion 

in favour of the sacrifice. Though apparently 
conceived to apply to a corner of this world, it is really 
intended to cover the whole world. Those who have at all 
followed my humble career even superficially cannot have 
failed to observe that not a single act of my life has been done 
to the injury of any individual or nation. My nationalism and 
my religion are not exclusive but inclusive, and they must be so 
consistently with the welfare of all life. I claim no infallibility. I 
am conscious of having made Himalayan blunders, but I am not 
conscious of having made thepi intentionally or having ever har- 
boured enmity towards any person or nation, or any life, human 
or subhuman.'* 



A MODERN MIRACLE 

*y'HE WONDERFUL m anifestation thronghont India is a 
modern miracle. Gnmdev has been a tower of strength. Deep 
love, all friends. At perfect peace. No conditional acceptance 
of the settlement will warrant my breaking the fast. ‘ 


'Gandhiji's cable to Mr. Andrews, 2dth September. 



REAL STRUGGLE BEGINS 

JF THE PREMIER accepts the settlement in toto I wonld be 
‘'bound to break the fast. The settlement, as far as the political 
part of it is concerned, merely removes the tremendons obstacle 
that the Cabinet’s decision put in the way of reform. The real 
part of the settlement is now to come and whilst, if the Premier 
accepts in toto the settlement cabled to him, my fast must end, 
the real straggle for me only begins. As a matter of fact if the 
Cabinet had published the correspondence in time I would have 
been in honour bound to insist on the due fulfilment of the dnty 
that lies on the so-called Caste Hindus. 

I should be guilty of betrayal of trust if I did not ensure 
that, but as the^jjiad no notice worth the name of my intention 
to fast, I could not expect them all of a sudden to revolutionize 
Hindu thought. They must, therefore, have breathing time for 
work, and so I have told fellow- workers that if this fast is broken 
in virtue of the Cabinet’s satisfactory answer it would be put in 
suspension but sure as fate it will be taken up again if the part 
to be performed by the Caste Hindus is not well played daring 
the coming months. 

The tremendous awakening that has taken place in the 
country during the five days fills me with hope that orthodoxy 
will surpass itself and rid Hinduism of the canker of untoucha- 
bility which is eating into its vitals. 

I suppose the future plan is in the hands of Government. 


'Gandhiji’s statement to the press, September 25 . 



A TRUE FRIEND OF BRITAIN 

[ Miss Ellen Wilkinson and Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon 
of the India League Delegation had an interview with Gandhi- 
ji at Yeravda Jail. Gandhiji gave the delegation the follow- 
in^ message on the 25th for Great Britain which was exclusive- 
ly puplished by the 'Daily Herald', London ] 

p VERY DAY of the fast seems to me conclusive evidence 
■"^of the hand of God in it. Even I witli my boondless 
faith in God and His mercy was not prepared for this great 
wave of awakening against nntoachability. That some of the 
great temples should have spontaneonsly admitted the ‘untoach- 
ables’ without restriction is to me a modern miracle. They have 
only now admitted God. Hitherto, the images, which the 
custodians, falsely and in their pride, thought had God within 
were Godless. 

The Cabinet decision was to me a timely warning from 
God that I was asleep when He was knocking at the door and 
waking me up. The settlement arrived at is to me but the begin- 
ning of the work of purification. The agony of the soul is not 
going to end until every trace of»ontouchability is gone. I do 
not want the British Cabinet to dome to any hasty decision. I 
do not want them for saving my life or for appearing to be right 
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with the world to accept it in a niggardly spirit. If they have 
not realized the true inwardness of the Agreement, they must 
summarily reject it, but if they have, they will not alter one 
word or comma of it, but they will implement every condition 
that is implied in the great settlement which the so-caUed 
untouchables and the so-called touchables have arrived at with 
all their heart and with God as their witness. 

I hope that they and the world will realize that this settle- 
ment is, if I may say so in all humility, far superior to the Cabi- 
net decision. There is no pride about it. The Cabinet com- 
posed of foreigners, knowing nothing first hand of the Indian con- 
dition or what untouchability could mean, were labouring under 
a heavy handicap, and even though some Indians had referred 
this matter to them, they should have declined the responsibility 
to which they were wholly unequal. 

^ I am not saying this from ray penitential bed in any carp- 
ing spirit or spirit of irritation. 

I claim to be a true friend of the British nation and also of 
the Cabinet, an^I would be untrue to them, to myself and to my 
call, if at this moment I suppressed my relevant opinion. I 
^vould like finally to assure Britain that so long as life lasts in 
me, I shall undergo as many fasts as are necessary in order to 
purify Hinduism of this unbearable taint. Thank God there is 
not only one man in this movement but, I believe, there are seve- 
ral thousands who will lay down their lives in order to achieve 
this reform in its fulness. 



AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 

[ The policy of English-owned newspapers in India 
towards Gandhiji has generally been one of unfriendliness, if 
not positive hostility. But there are exceptions, and the follow- 
ing account of an exclusive interview given by Gandhiji "o« 
the fifth day of his fast to the * Times of India ’ will be read 
with much interest. It appeared in the ‘ Illustrated Weekly 
of India ' dated October 2, 1932.] 

I shall certainly fast again, should the necessity arise, 
as I firmly believe that by this means one can convince 
the world of the sincerity of one’s view.” 

So said Mr. Gandhi to me in answer to one of my questions 
when I had the pleasure of having a long talk with him on the 
fifth day of his fast in Yeravda Jail. Although the pact has been 
signed and everything points to an honourable and satisfactory 
settlement at the time of writing, I feel that a brief account of 
my visit to Mr. Gandhi is worth recording. 

I certainly did not expect when I set off from Poona Station 
before seven in the morning that I would be able to see Mr. 
Gandhi so early — if at all, but^what a pleasant surprise it 
was when I received word from* the jail anthorities that the 
time was opportune. The great doors of Yeravda swung open. 
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and I walked in though fediag aecretly idad in those great 
sombre bnildings that my stay was only to be a comparatively 
brief one. 

My escort 1 m me through a courtyard, then tbrou^ another 
little door which led on to a small compound roughly 150 feet 
by 40 feet wide, on one side of which were a few cells intended 
for state prisoners, but they all appeared to be unoccupied. At 
one end of the compound under the shade of a small mango tree 
was Mr. Gandhi lying on a cot covered with a prison blanket. 

At his head was one of his fmthful followers fanning him 
gently with a towel to keep ofif pestering flies. Seated round 
him were Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev 
Desai. Introductions over, Mr. Gandhi soon fell to asking me 
what particular question I wanted to ask him. But to see him 
looking so frail and weak and obviously ill — well it seemed 
toojnuch to start interviewing. 

But his eyes flashed when he answered my question quoted 
at the top of this article. He then appeared to recede into his 
shell, only raisitig* himself up on his elbows to take a drink of 
water from a bottle at his side. 

“Very nasty you know at times,” he said, “I try to change 
it by putting in a pinch cf salt, but through it all my stomach is 
in an intense state of nausea.” 


Mr. Gandhi said that he would be delighted to go to 

The Next RTC third Conference if his de- 

mands would be met, but not otherwise. 

Then I asked him what I thought was a pertinent question 
and certainly did not expect an answer, but the ailing man had 
always a ready reply, and here is what he said : 


“ Yon ask, * Suppose all Indian leaders decided to practise 
this method of gaining their^own ends, no matter for what 
cause ? ’ Well, I admit, there' is a lot of risk in the method. 
But it is like every great power in the world. Misuse creates 
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mischief. Let us take the illustration of a -virell'koown poison-* 
arsenic. It is a most powerful medicinal dmgi but should not 
on that account be blotted out of existence, although we know 
that many people make harmful use of it. Therefore, if a thing 
is inherently good, and it is used at the proper time and in the 
proper measure, it is calculated to do universal good on an 
extensive scale almost bordering on the miraculous. One must 
make use of that power irrespective of the fact that others are 
likely to make ha rmful use of it 


“ Further, in a case of fastii^ of this nature, there is not 
much scope for it to thrive or become popular for the simple 
reason that it is such an agonizing process 
that ordinary human nature shudders at the 
very thought of having to undergo it. 


“ So you see, the danger is not so very great. It is only by 
training the body that one can do without food for any length of 
time. The undisciplined and weak would soon give up 
the idea." 


At the end of this long statement Mr. C^ndhi leant back 
weak from exhaustion on to his bed. Immediately two of the 
jail doctors were at his side to render what help they could. 
But Mr. Gandhi seemed to derive most comfort from 
Mrs. Gandhi, who, although obviously suffering, seemed delight- 
ed to have the opportunity of altering his pillow, rubbing 
his forehead with olive oil, and quietly talking to him. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Gandhi's disciples were receiving other 
political visitors and soon the compound was a scene of bustle 
and excitement. 

From his secretary I gathered that Mr. 
Gandhi rose during his fast every morning at four; 
prayers were said from then to abcwt half -past four or five ; then a 
shave by his prison barber, his breakfast, — a drink of water, 
and perhaps, an hour’s sleep— but this was constEintly interrupt- 
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ed by special cables from all over the world. I was permitted 
to read some of them. One from Germany read : 

" Friends of Peace wish yonr life be saved from the battle. 
—Peace Union of Hamburg.** 

After about an hour, I realized that Mr. Gandhi had 
far more important business to attend to than giving his views 
on life and other kindred subjects to a journalist, and I left him 
explaining to his secretary in a husky voice, obviously weak 
through loss of nourishment, some important detail, his thin 
fore-finger waving in the air, in an endeavour to force home his 
point. 

Then once more he would lay back exhausted, but ever 
ready with that indomitable will of his, those flashing eires 
to resent any interference from the path which he had chosen. 

And so I left him, one of India’s greatest political leaders, 
no matter how much one disagrees with his politics — Mr. 
Gandhi, the philosopher, the thinker — the dreamer — well aren’t 
we all ? 



FIRE NEVER SHALL BE PUT OUT 


'pHE 


FAST taken in the name of God was broken in His 
name in the presence of Gnrudev and the leper prisoner 
Ca se Worth P“^chnre Shastri, a learned Pandit, seated 

the Agony opposite each other, and a company of loying 

and loved ones who had gathered round me. 
The breaking was preceded by the Poet singing one of his 
Bengali hymns, then mantras from the Upasishads by Para- 
chore Shastri, and then my favourite hymn ‘ Vaishnavajana Te 
The hand of God has been visible in the glorious manifestation 
throughout the length and breadth of India during the past seven 
days. Cables received from many parts of the world, blessing the 
fast, have sustained me through the agony of the body, mind 
and soul that I passed through during the seven days. 

But the cause was worth going through that agony, and the 
sacrificial fire once lit shall not be put out till there is the slightest 
trace of untouchability still left in Hinduism ; and if it is God’s 
will that it does not end with my life, 1 have the confidence 
that there are several thousands of earnest reformers who will 
lay down their lives in order to purify Hinduism of this awful 
curse. 

* Statement issued by Gandhi ji on 2Cth September after breaking the 

fast 
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Tre settlement axrived at, so £ar as I can see, is a 
gpp^nns gestnre on all sides. It is a meeting of hearts, and* 
A Generous Hindn gratitude is dne to Dr. Ambedkar,. 

Qesture Bahadur Srinivasan and their party on the- 

one hand and Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah on 
the other. They could have taken up an uncompromising and 
defiant attitude by way of punishment to the so-called Caste 
Hindus for the sins of generations. If they had done so, I 
at least could not have resented their attitude and my death 
would have been but a trifling price exacted for the tortures 
that the outcasts of Hinduism have been going through 
for unknown generations. But they chose a nobler path and have 
thus shown that they have followed the precept of forgiveness 
enjoined by all religions. Let me hope that the Caste Hindus 
will prove themselves worthy of this forgiveness and carry out 
to the letter and spirit every clause of the settlement with all its 
implications. 

The settlement is but the beginning of the end. The 
political part of it, very important though it no doubt is, occupies 
'but a small space in the vast field of reform 
Caste HjTKtiia that has to be tackled by Caste Hindus during 
the coming days, namely the complete removal 
of social and religious disabilities under which a large part of 
the Hindu population has been groaning. 

I should be guilty of a breach of trust, if I do not warn 
fellow reformers and Caste Hindus in general that the breaking 
of the fast carried with it a sure promise of its resumption, if this 
is not relentlessly pursued and achieved within a measurable 
period. I had thought of laying down a period, but I feel that 
1 may not do so without a definite call from within. The mes- 
sage of freedom shall penetrate every ‘ untouchable ’ home, and 
that can only happen if reformers will cover every village. And 
yet in the wave of enthusiajm and in an inordinate desire to 
spare me the repetition of the agony there should be no coercion. 
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FAST taken in the name of God was broken in His 
name in the presence of Gnrndev and the leper prisoner 
Cause Worth P^^chure Shastri, a learned Pandit, seated 
th ^Agony opposite each other, and a company of loying 
and loved ones who had gathered round me. 
The breaking was preceded by the Poet singing one of his 
Bengali hymns, then mantras from the Upagisbads by Para* 
chore Shastri, and then my favourite hymn ‘ Vaishnavajana Te 
The hand of God has been visible in the glorious manifestation 
throughout the length and breadth of India during the past seven 
days. Cables received from many parts of the world, blessing the 
fast, have sustained me through the agony of the body, mind 
and soul that I passed through during the seven days. 

But the cause was worth going through that agony, and the 
sacrificial fire once lit shall not be put out till there is the slightest 
trace of untouchability still left in Hinduism ; and if it is God’s 
will that it does not end with my life, 1 have the confidence 
that there are several thousands of earnest reformers who will 
lay down their lives in order to purify Hinduism of this awful 
curse. f 

*Statement issued by Gandhiji on 26th September after breaking the 

fast. 
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Tre settlement arrived at, ao far as I can see, is a 
generons gesture on all sides. It is a meeting (rf hearts, and* 
A Generous Hindu gratitude is due to Dr. Ambedkar,. 

Gesture Hao Bahadur Srinivasan and their party on the- 
one hand and Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah on 
the other. They conld have taken up an uncompromising and 
defiant attitude by way of punishment to the so-called Caste 
Hindus for the sins of generations. If they had done so, I 
at least could not have resented their attitude and my death 
would have been but a trifling price exacted for the tortures 
that the outcasts of Hinduism have been going through 
for unknown generations. But they chose a nobler path and have 
thus shown that they have followed the precept of forgiveness 
enjoined by all religions. Let me hope that the Caste Hindus 
will prove themselves worthy of this forgiveness and carry out 
to the letter and spirit every clause of the settlement with all its 
im^ications. 

The settlement is but the beginning of the end. The 
political part of it, very important though it no doubt is, occupies 
Wamin to ^ small space in the vast field of reform 

Caste Hindus bas to be tackled by Caste Hindus during 

the coming days, namely the complete removal 
of social and religious disabilities under which a large part of 
the Hindu population has been groaning. 

I should be guilty of a breach of trust, if I do not warn 
fellow reformers and Caste Hindus in general that the breaking 
of the fast carried with it a sure promise of its resumption, if this 
IS not relentlessly pursued and achieved within a measurable 
period. I had thought of laying down a period, but I feel that 
I may not do so without a definite call from within. The mes- 
sage of freedom shall penetrate every ‘ untouchable ' home, and 
that can only happen if reformers will cover every village. And 
yet in the wave of enthusi^m and in an inordinate desire to 
spare me the repetition of the agony there should be no coercion. 
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We mtist, by patient toil and self-sn£fering, convert the ignorant 
and superstitions but never seek to compel them by force. 

I WISH TOO that the almost ideal solution that has been 
arrived at may be followed by the other oommonities and that we 
might see a dawn of a new era of mutual trust, 
mutual give and take, and a recognition of the 
fundamental unity of all communities. 

I would here single out the Hindu-Moslem-Sikh question. I 
am the to the Musalman today that I was in 1920-1922. 
I should be just as prepared to lay down my life as I was in 
Delhi to achieve an organic unity and permanent peace between 
-them, and I hope and pray that there will be, as a result of this 
upheaval, a spontaneous move in this direction, and then surely 
the other communities can no longer stand out. 

In conclusion I would like to thank the Government and 
the jail staff and the medical men appointed by the Govern- 
ment to look after me. Extreme care and atteqtion was bestow- 
ed upon me. Nothing was left undone. The jail staff work- 
ed under treble pressure and I observed that they did not grudge 
this labour. I thank them all from high to low. 

I THANK THE British Cabinet for hastening the decision on 
the settlement. The terms of the decision sent to me, I have 
not approached without misgivings. It accepts, 
^s^ilOTtie* ^ suppose, very naturally only that part of the 
Agreement that refers to the British Cabinet's 
^-nrnmnnal decision. I expect that they had constitutional 
difficulty in now announcing their acceptance of the whole 
agreement. 

But I would like to assure nfy Harijan friends, as I would 
like henceforth to name them, that so far as I am concerned, I 
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am wedded to the whole of that agreement and that they may 
hold my life as hostage for its doe fulfilment nnless we ourselves 
arrive at any other and better settlement of oar own free will. 


G 



HYMNS OF GANDHIjrS FAST 


3S arm 1 art, 
awtsr art 
art ^t^rr ^ ^t^?T 

^ aim<r ^ <fi4d ^ I 

5? arftpqt ancT, 

aft «iiFti« ! mm 3>n i 

ai? slt^rem^ rtw 

«i^Jtam| i 

am aim g*RT asfsft apr-ft, 
aft <n^ I amaf ^ a>?t? 
am »rrT^ *ra^ #5r 'rrt, 

^ Tam ftrw I ? 

art wsr T? anar 'BT %, 

^ anar wi am ^ 
am iifeft 3 *m 

Tsmt fTT ?t^ \ I 



TRAVELLER ARISE 

The dawn is here, O traveller, arise ; 

Past is the night, and yet sleep seals thine eyes. 
Lost is the sonl that sleeps — dost not thou know ? 
The sleepless one finds peace beyond all woe. 

O waken ! shake thon off thy slnmber deep, 
Remember Him who made thee, and O, weep 
For shame, is this the way of love — to sleep 
When He Himself doth ceaseless vigil keep ? 

Repent, O Soul, from sin, and find release, 

O erring one, in sin there is no peace. 

Whhf boots it now to mourn on bended knees, 
When thou thyself didst thine own load increase ? 

What thou wouldst do tomorrow do today. 

Do now the task that thou must face today, 

What shall avail thy sorrow and dismay, 

When thieving birds have borne thy grain away ? 


*Shtiinati Fadmaja Maido's rendering into verse of the Hindi song 
[ at the oommencement of Gandbiji'a Fast. 



gftfsr srera sispt ¥5®ii-'?ro*r 'pit* 
?re35 ingit ^Pi, ^Tot. 

^ ssrasr SW55 sn^R 
g^3T% 

f^JT-aP^ ^ 3fiiii-iiw 1 !aRr-^?®t »pit. 
simi^ 31% «ftjrr fwur 
«!% «n% »R 

§3TR 1 3<f<wm I ^rsr-wdt tpft. 
!TRpn 3ra5T ^SPT 
aPT ^ftqr ap%% H?PT 
aTt% 1 st(%? I ^ an^ 


^^tsjpiw STfl 



WHEN THE HEART IS HARD 

When the heart is hard and parched np, come npon me 
with a shower of mercy. 

When the grace is lost from life, come with a bnrst (rf song. 

When tamnltnons work raises its din on all sides shotting 
me ont from beyond, come to me, my lord of silence, with thy 
peace and rest. 

When my beggarly heart sits crouched, shut up in a corner, 
break open the door, my king, and come with the ceremony of a 
king. 

When desire blinds the mind with delusion and dust, O 
thou holy one, thou wakeful, come with thy light and thy 
thunder. 

Gitanjali : Song 39. 


*The Song with which the Fo^ led the prayer on the occasion of the 
breaking of Gandhiji's Fast. 




PART IV 
A LIVING PACT 




THE YERAVDA PACT 

[The following is the text of the agreement which has 
been arrived at between the leaders acting on behalf of the 
Dejhressed Classes and of the rest of the Hindu community 
regarding the representation of the Depressed Classes in the 
legislatures and certain other matters affecting their welfare. ] 

1. There shall be ^ts reserved for the De- 
pressed Classes out of general electorates. Seats in 


Provincial Legislatures shall be as 

follows : 


Madras 

»••• 

30 

Bombay with Sind 


15 

Punjab 

• ••• 

8 

Behar and Orissa 

• ••• 

18 

Central Provinces 


20 

Assam .... .... .... 

• ••• 

7 

Bengal 

• ••• 

30 

United Provinces 

• ••• 

2a 

Total 

• ••• 

14a 
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These figaies are based on the total strength of 
the Provincial Councils announced in the Prime 
Minister’s decision. 

2. Election to these seats shall be by joint 
electorates subject, however, to the following proce- 
dure: 

All members of the Depressed Classes registered 
in the general electoral roll of a constituency, will 
form an electoral college which will elect a panel of 
four candidates belonging to the Depressed Classes, 
for each of such reserved seats by the method of 
single vote and four persons getting the highest num- 
ber of votes in such primary election shall be the 
-candidates for election by the general electorate. • 

3. Representation of the Depressed Classes in 
the Central Legislature shall likewise, be on the 
principle of joint electorates and reserved seats by 
the method of primary election in the manner pro- 
vided for in clause 2 above for their representation in 
Provincial Legislatures. 

4. In the Central Legislature 18 per cent, 
of the seats allotted to the general electorate for 
British India in the said legislature shall be reserved 
for the Depressed Classes. 

5. The system of primary election to panel of 
candidates for election to the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, as hereinbefoife mentioned, shall come 
•to an end after the first ten years unless terminated 
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sooner by mutual agreement under the provisioa 
of Clause 6 below. 

6. The system of representation of the 
pressed Classes by reserved seats in the Provincial 
and Central Legislatures as provided for in clauses 1 
and 4 shall continue until determined by mutual 
agreement between thtf communities concerned in 
this settlement. 


7. The franchise for the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures for the Depressed Classes shall 
be as indicated in the Lothian Committee Report. 

8. There shall be no disabilities attaching to 
an^^one on the ground of his being a member of the 
Depressed Classes in regard to any elections to local 
bodies or appointment to public service. 

Every endeavour shall be made to secure a fair 
representation of the Depressed Classes in these 
respects subject to such educational qualifications as 
may be laid down for appointment to public services. 


9. In every province out of the educational 
grant an adequate sum shall be earmarked for pro- 
viding educational facilities to members of the 
Depressed Classes. 


Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Tej Bahapur Sapru 
M. R. Jayakar 
B. R. Ahbedkar 
Srinivasan 


B. S. Kamat 
G. K. Deophar 
A. V. Thakkar 
R. K. Bakhle 
P. G. Solanki 
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]K,G.Hajah 

P,Baloo 

C.V. Mehta 

Govind Malaviya 

C Rajagofauchari 

DevadasGanphi 

Rajsnora Prasad 

Biswas 

G.D,Biru 

B. N.Rajbhoj 

RameshwarDasBiru 

Gavai 

Sbankerlal Banker 


The following signatures were added in Bombay at the final ritting. 

of the Hindu Conference on September 25 : 

Lallubhai Samaldas 

P. Kodandarao 

Hansa Mehta 

G. K, Gadgil 

K. Natarajan 

Manu Subedar 

Kamaeoti Natarajan 

Avantikabai Gokhle 

PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS 

K.J. Chitaua 

Mathradas Vassanji 

Radhakant Malaviya 

Walchand Hirachand 

A. R. Bhat 

H. N. Kunkru 

COLAM 

K G. Limaye 

Pradhan 



AGREEMENT IN BRIEF 

Pursuant to the wishes of the All India Conference 
consisting of Caste Hindns and Depressed Classes held in 
Bombay, we have come to a matnal settlement regarding repre- 
sentation of the Depressed Classes in Legislatures, and are 
furnishing a full copy to the Bombay Government for trans- 
mission to the Government of India and yourself. 

We have ^epn Mahatma Gandhi in jail during the last 
four days. Today is the fifth day of his fast. His condition is 
steadily getting worse and vitality ebbing. Doctors advise us 
that the danger point may be reached in about 48 hours. We 
are most anxious to prevent the disaster, not merely for his 
sake but in national interest. And we would urge it on you to 
withdraw your decision providing separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes to enable him to break his fast. Delay 
would be dangerous to his life and affect public mind greatly. 

We briefly summarize the terms of the mutual settlement. 

Seats for representatives of the Depressed Classes in Pro- 
vincial Legislatures have been specifically fixed regarding each 
province, the total number of seats in all provinces agreed upon 
being 148 out of general electorates in substitution of 71 given 
by your decision. 

* Hindu Leaders' cable to the Premier, 3 p.m. September 24. 
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In the Central Legislatnre 18 per cent of the seats of gene* 
tal electorates in British India will be reserved for them. Elec- 
tion to aU these reserved seats shall be by joint electorates sub- 
ject to the following procedure : 

All members of the Depressed Classes registered in the 
general electoral roll will form an electoral college which will elect 
a panel of four candidates for each reserved seat by the method 
of single vote. The four persons getting the highest number of 
such votes in the primary election shall be candidates for election 
by the general electorate. 

Reservation of seats shall continue until determined by 
mutual agreement between the communities concerned in this 
settlement. The system of the special method of primary election 
shall automatically cease on the expiry of ten years if not earlier 
along with the system of reservation. 

There shall be no disabilities as regards them regarding 
election to local bodies or appointment to public services, and 
endeavour will be made to secure their fair representation con- 
sistently with educational qualifications. In every province out 
of the educational grant an adequate sum shall be earmarked for 
providing educational facilities for them. 

India will now anxiously await your immediate action. 



TO THE PREMIER 
I 

[ The following ctAle was sent by Sin Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Sjt. M. R.Jayakar to the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
of estate for India, the Lord Chancellor and Lord Irwin on 
September 24.] 

^ASTE HINDUS, led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and 
the Depressed Class representatives including Dr. Ambed- 
kar, Mr. R. Srinivasan, both members of the R.T.C., and Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, and many others from Madras and other 
provinces, came to a settlement today regarding the representa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes and protection of their rights. 

Mahatma Gandhi agrees with the terms of the settlement. 
A full copy of the agreement has been furnished to the Bombay 
Government and the Government of India and a summary of 
it has been cabled to you today. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s vitality is rapidly ebbing and the 
country is much agitated. There is a strong and genuine move- 
ment to remove untouchability all over the country. 

We earnestly urge you to accept the settlement and with- 
draw that part of your decisioft affecting the Depressed Classes 
and take immediate action which the whole country expects and 
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'will appreciate. Immediate action is necessary to enable Gan* 
'dhiji to break his fast. 

We feel strongly that it will have a very salutary effect 
the situation. 


II 

[Dr. Atnbedkar and Sir. R. Srinivasan sent the/ollavring 
-cable to the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
Jndia and also the Viceroy. ] 

ARE GLAD to inform yon that an agreement has been 
* reached between the Depressed Classes and Caste Hindus in 
regard to the questions involved in the Communal Award, the sub- 
stance whereof has been already cabled to you. This settle- 
ment has the support of all the Depressed Classes including those 
from Madras. We request you to give effect to this settlement 
immediately in order to enable Mahatmaji to break his fast. 


Ill 

[ Rao Bahadur M, C. Rajah sent the following cable to the 
Prime Minister, Secretary of State for India, Lord Sarikey 
and Lord Irwin. ] 

BEHALF OF myself and my party I accept and 
support the Agreement concluded today regarding the 
Depressed Classes representatton. I strongly urge for im* 
mediate action to enable Mahatma Ga nc!hi to break his fast. 
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IV 

JN VIEW OF the settlement made by the Depressed Classes 
with Mahatma Gandhi, the Hindu Mahasabha in its annual 
session assembled in Delhi, urges the modification of the Com- 
munal Award accordingly and the immediate announcement of 
the same so that Mahatma Gandhi may be enabled to break his 
fast. His condition is already causing anxiety. 

N. C. Kclkar (Delhi) 


V 

TO THE VICEROY 

[ Pandit Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur SaPru and Dr, 
Atnbedkar sent the following telegram to H. E. the Viceroy.] 

J-J INDU LEADERS and Depressed Class Leaders of all shades 
of opinion, including Dr. Ambedkar, have come to a com- 
plete settlement ^regarding all matters, touching the representation 
of the Depressed Classes. Gandhiji has expressed assent thereto. 
The full terms have been furnished to the Bombay Government 
for transmission to Your Excellency and the Prime Minister. 
We earnestly urge immediate action to enable Gandhiji to break 
his fast. His condition is causing much anxiety. 


u 



GOVERNMENT ACCEPTS THE PACT 

[ Mr. Haig, Home Member, made the following statement 
in the Assembly on September 26. ] 

^-JIS MAJESTY’S Government have learnt with great satisfac- 
tion that an agreement has been reached between the leaders 
of the Depressed Classes and of the rest of the Hindu c(Ah- 
munity regarding the representation of the Depressed Classes in 
the new legislatures and certain other matters affecting their 
welfare, in place of the system of general consti^il’encies contain- 
ed in Government’s Communal Award of 4th August last. 

The agreement provides for general constituencies within 
which seats are reserved for the Depressed Classes, subject to 
important conditions as to the manner in which the reserved 
seats are filled. 

The Government in their Award which was given in the 
absence of an agreement between the communities were solely 
concerned, in relation to the Depressed Classes, to provide 
adequate securities that the interests of these classes should be 
observed by the new legislatures. 

As the representatives of the Depressed Classes and other 
Hindus acting together believe thgt the scheme now forwarded 
by them to His Majesty’s Government is adequate for that 
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porpose, the Government in accordance with the procedure 
which they laid down in paragraph 4 of their Award will 
recommend to Parliament in due coarse the adoption of the 
clauses of the Agreement dealing with representation in the 
provincial legislatures in place of the provisions in paragraph 9 
of the Award. 

It will be understood that the total number of general seats, 
including those for the Depressed Classes under the Agreement, 
will in each province remain the same as the number of general 
seats plus the number of special Depressed Class seats provided 
for in His Majesty’s Government’s decision. 

The Government note that the agreement deals also with 
certain questions outside the scope of their Award of August 4. 
Clauses 8 and 9 deal with general points, the realization of which 
will be likely to depend in the main on the actual working of the 
oqpstitution, but His Majesty’s Government take note of these 
clauses as a definite pledge of the Caste Hindus towards the 
Depressed Classes. 

There are „two other points outside the scope of their 
Award : 

(1) The agreement contemplates that the franchise for the 
Depressed Classes should be that recommended by the Franchise 
Committee. It is obvious that the level of the franchise for 
the Depressed Classes (and indeed for Hindus generally) 
must be determined at the same time as that for the other 
communities is being settled, and the whole subject is under 
consideration by His Majesty’s Government. 

(2) The agreement also provides for a particular method 
of electing Depressed Class representatives for the Legisla* 
ture at the Centre. This again is a subject outside the terms 
of this Award, which is under investigation as a part of the 
whole scheme for the election for the Legislature at the Centre, 
and no piecemeal conclusion can be reached. 
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What has been said on these two points should not be re- 
garded as implying that His Majesty’s Government are against 
what is proposed in the agreement, but that these questions are 
still under consideration. To prevent misunderstanding, it may 
be explained that the Government regard the figure 18 pet cent 
for the percentage of the British Indian general seats at the 
Centre to be reserved for the Depressed Classes as a matter for 
settlement between them and other Hindus. 



SATYAGRAHA AND REFORM 

[ The following is the substance of a talk that Gandhiji 
gave to a deputation on behalf of the Depressed Classes consist' 
tag of Sjts. S. M. Mate, Rajabhoj and Litnaye and others who 
saw Gandhiji in the Yeravda Jail on the morning of 21st 
September, the second day of Gandhiji' s Fast . ] 

“ JF I HAD MY WAY I would insist on temple-entry and the 
*like being incilided in any pact that may be concluded and I 
F fn and invite all reformers and ‘untouchables’ to 

T^mple^Ernry so. I am aware that temple-entry is a difficult 
thing to accomplish in the very limited time 
that my life can hold out against the fast, but all the parties to 
the pact should pledge themselves to realize this elementary 
right of human beings at the earliest opportunity. At the same 
time I do not want this fast to be used for coercing orthodoxy. 
The fast is certainly intended to sting even orthodoxy into think- 
ing. But if they cannot get on this elementary truth about 
human rights we must have patience. But temples and the 
like are the property not of orthodoxy but of all Hindus. There- 
fore, this idea of excluding a section of Hindus from the use of 
public utilities is, itself, a specihs of violence, and, therefore, the 
support of legislation has got to be invoked in order to protect 
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this fundamental right I recognize, however, that if the majority 
of the Hindus are against the exercise of this right by the so- 
called untouchables, mere legislation will be wholly ineffective. 
But my opinion is that the mind of the majority is for this reform 
if it comes stealthily. Therefore, reformers should prepare the 
ground now ceaselessly and vigilantly to convert the passive 
attitude towards the reform into active approval thereof. This 
rising tide of opinion in favour of the reform will convince 
orthodoxy that it is inevitable. The work, therefore, must be free 
of all violence, even mental. 

“ Legislation in a free state always represents the will of the 
majority. All legislation in advance of general opinion argues 
bankruptcy of missionary effort. My reliance, 
A^lcma^ therefore, always has been on missionary enter- 
Enterprise prise. Therefore, for the pact to be a living 
pact, it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
a condition precedent to an acceptance of the political part of' it, 
that the Caste Hindus party to the pact will not only endorse it 
but actively move in the matter. My own opinion is quite 
clear. I would accept any pact that has not a'tfnge of separate 
electorate about it. I would, with the utmost reluctance, tolerate 
reservation of seats under a joint electorate scheme. But 1 
should insist upon what is to me the vital part of the pact, the 
social and religious reform. And, therefore, whilst if a settle- 
ment is arrived at on the joint electorate scheme and separate 
electorate is withdrawn by the British Government, I will break 
my fast, 1 will immediately give notice to the millions of 
Hindus, who have flocked round me at the innumerable meetings 
from one end of India to the other, that if within, say, six 
months the social reform is not demonstrably achieved the 
fast will be taken up again. For, if I do not do so I would be 
guilty of betraying God in whose name 1 have taken this great 
^t and the interest of ' untouchables ' for whose sake it has 
been taken. 
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**1 HAVE NOT YET approved of the Nasik Satyagraha aboat 
Kalaram Temple for the simple reason that I have smelt a trace 
Sanctity violence in that Satyagraha, and Satyagraha 

of a Vow is inconsistent with the slightest violence. I 
understand also that with reference to tern* 
pies like Parvati temple there is a difficnlty about the trust. The 
trust deed itself lays an obligation on the trustees to prohibit 
the entry of ‘untouchables' into the temple. Where such a 
disability exists, I would be able to understand the powerlessness 
of the trustees. Any Satyagraha in reference to such temples 
would be pure violence. I would hold that at this time of the 
day such a condition in any trust should be considered against 
public morals and, therefore, of no effect. And if such a judgment 
can be obtained, clearly legislation must step in and render such 
a clause invalid. Sjt. Rajabhoj fears that if Dr. Ambedkar accepts 
a reasonable compromise Government may call another leader 
into being who will declare his opposition, and if that fear is 
realized there would be eternal opposition by the Government to 
any pact, and, therefore, my fast must end in my death, and that, 
therefore, I shcoVi give up the fast. Granting that Mr. Rajabhoj’s 
fear is justified I cannot undo a pledge taken with God as 
witness. We are not able to forecast all future events. We 
can, therefore, only control our acts, and it is well with us and 
our cause if we unflinchingly act on the square in spite of the 
heaviest odds. Our final trust must rest upon the assured 
victory of truth. Such correct action has without exception 
confounded the opponents and brought out the intended result, 
granting of course that the cause is as just as the action is correct. 
1 must not, therefore, on any account, suspend the fast unless its 
terms are fulfilled." 



ON STATUTORY RESERVATION 
( Gandhiji's letter to Sjt. Rajabhoj ) 

Yeravda Central Prison 
September 20, 1932. 

Dear Friend, . 

I got your letter only yesterday whilst I was talking to the 
friends who came to see me. I am now replying to it at the 
earliest opportunity. I thank you for your letter! 

My position is this. My fast has reference only to separate 
electorate. As soon as that is withdrawn, the letter of the vow 
will be satisfied, and I would be bound to call off the fast. But 
a very heavy responsibility will then lie upon me of having a 
substitute that is infinitely superior to separate electorate. 

If you will not resent my saying it, I would like to say that 
I am a ‘touchable’ by birth and an ‘untouchable’ by choice. And 
it was in this dual capacity that I wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare 
and then the Prime Minister. It is that dual capacity that has 
compelled the fast. Looking at tlie matter in this light, I must 
say that I am not in love with the idea of statutory reservation. 
Whilst it is not open to the same objection that separate electorate 
is, I have not a shadow of a doabt that it will prevent natural 
growth of the Suppressed Classes and will remove the incentive 
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to honourable amends on the part of the suppressors. What I 
am aiming at is a heart undastanding between the two, the 
greatest opportunity of repentance and reparation on the part 
of Ihe suppressors. I am certain that the moment is ripe for the 
change of heart among them. I would, therefore, favour widest 
possible franchise for the suppressed and establish a convention 
between the two sections for securing proper election of repre* 
sentatives of the suppressed. I have drafted a rough tentative 
scheme which I handed to the friends and which I explained 
fully yesterday to my son Devad^. But to me this is not the 
largest but it is the least part of the reform I want. 

Nothing will satisfy me till the last vestige of nntonchabi- 
lity is gone. 1 would, therefore, insist on a statutory declaration 
that all public places of worship, wells, schools, etc., should be 
opened to the suppressed precisely on the same terms as to the 
suppressors. This is roughly my idea. If, however, the repre- 
sentatives of the Suppressed Classes will not look at my idea, 
they are at liberty to have statutory reservation of seats. I 
should not fast gainst it, but you will not expect me to bless 
any such scheme. Nor is my blessing essential to its acceptance 
by the Government. If I got the opportunity, I should certainly 
try to create public opinion among the suppressed against statu- 
tory reservation. If my position is not clear or satisfactory, I 
would be delighted to meet you and other friends including Rao 
Bahadur Rajah and Dr. Ambedkar by appointment. As you are 
aware this has become possible only now. 

Yours Sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 



‘ UNTOUCHABLES FOR EVER ’? 

jy^USLIMS AND SIKHS are all well organized. The ‘un- 
toachables* are not. There is very little political consciousness 
among them and they are so horribly treated that I want to save 
them against themselves. If they had separate electorates their 
lives would be miserable in vDlages which are the strongholds of 
Hindu orthodoxy. It is the superior class of Hindus who have 
to do penance for having neglected the ‘untouchables’ for ages. 
That penance can be done by active social refa m and by making 
the lot of the 'untouchables' more bearable by acts of service, but 
not by asking for separate electorates for them. By giving them 
separate electorates you will throw the apple of discord between 
the ‘untouchables' and the orthodox. You must understand I can 
tolerate the proposal for special representation of the Musal- 
mans and the Sikhs only as a necessary evil. It would be a 
positive danger for the ‘untouchables’. I am certain that the 
question of separate electorates for the 'untouchables’ is a modern 
manufacture of . . . Government. The only thing needed 
is to put them on the voters' list, and provide for fundamental 
rights for them in the constitution. In case they are unjustly 
treated and their representative is deliberately excluded they 

* An extract from Gandhiji's spbecb at Indian Stndents’ Majlis in 
London last year. 
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would have the right to special election tribunal which would 
give them complete protection. It should be open to ttiese 
tribunals to order the unseating of an elected candidate and the 
election of the excluded man. 

Separate electorates to the 'untouchables’ will ensure them 
bondage in perpetuity. The Musalmans will never cease to be 
Musalmans by having separate electorates. Do yon want the 
‘untouchables’ to remain ‘untouchables’ for ever ? Well, the 
separate electorates would perpetuate the stigma. What is 
needed is destruction of untouchability, and when you have done 
it, the bar sinister which has been imposed by an insolent 
‘ superior ’ class upon an ‘ inferior ’ class will be destroyed. 
When you have destroyed the bar sinister, to whom will you give 
the separate electorates? Look at the history of Europe. 
Have yon got separate electorates for the working classes or 
wopien ? With adult franchise, you give the 'untouchables' 
complete security. Even the orthodox Hindus would have to 
approach them for votes. 

How then,’ you ask, does Dr. Ambedkar, their represen- 
tative, insist on separate electorates for them ? I have the 
highest regard for Dr. Ambedkar. He has every right to be 
bitter. That he does not break our heads is an act of self- 
restraint on his part. He is today so much saturated with 
suspicion that he cannot see anything else. He sees in every 
Hindu a determined opponent of the 'untouchables’, and it is 
quite natural. The same thing happened to me in my early 
days in South Africa, where I was hounded out by the Europeans 
wherever I went. It is quite natural for him to vent his wrath. 
But the separate electorates that he seeks will not give him 
social reform. He may himself mount to power and position 
but nothing good will accrue to the 'untouchables’. 1 can say 
all this with authority, having Xved with the 'untouchables’ and 
having shared their j<qrs and sorrows all these years, 



ONLY AN APPLE OF DISCORD 

[ The creation of various special interests was strongly 
opposed by Gandhiji in London. He did not deny the right of 
representatives of particular communities to he elected to tne 
legislatures. But he would have them all contest the election 
in general electorates and win by right of service. Should, 
however, the electorate unjustly discriminate against such 
candidates, Gandhiji suggested a plan whereby persons, who 
ought to be in the legislatures but failed to get elected through 
the general constituencies, might he co-opted by the elected 
members. For this purpose he would even agree to the number 
of seats being specified. He offered to apply this plan to 
Christians, Europeans, women, ‘untouchables', etc. But he 
insisted that in the first instance every conceivable interest 
and community must take its chance in the general electorates. 
But the communal decision of His Majesty's Government 
creates an imposing array of special interests with separate 
electorates. The whole question of special representation is 
dealt with exhaustively in the following extracts from 
Gandhiji's speech delivered at a meeting of the Federal 
Structure Committee in London on 17th September 1931. ] 
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I COME TO sab-head V, represeatation by special constitu- 
encies of special interests. The Congress has reconciled itself 
to special treatment of the Hindu- Muslim-Sikh 
Special Repre- tangle. There are sound historical reasons for 
**^nted *** it* But the Congress will not extend that 
doctrine in any shape or form. I listened to 
the list of special interests. So far as the ‘untouchables’ are 
concerned, I have not yet quite grasped what Dr. Ambedkar has 
to say ; but, of course, the Congress will share the onus with 
Dr. Ambedkar of representing the interests of the ‘untouchables’. 
The interests of the ‘untouchables’ are as dear to the Congress 
as the interests of any other body or of any other individual 
throughout the length and breadth of India. Therefore, I would 
strongly resist any further special representation. 

Under adult suffrage labour units certainly do not require any 
special representation ; landlords most decidedly not, and I will 
give you my reason. There is no desire on the part of the 
Congress, and there is no desire on the part of our dumb paupers 
to dispossess landlords of their possessions ; but they would have 
landlords to act as trustees for tbeir tenants. 1 think that it 
should be a matter of pride for the landlords to feel that their ryots, 
the millions living in villages, would prefer them as their can- 
didates and as their representatives to others coming from other 
parts or someone from among themselves. What will happen is 
that the landlords will have to make common cause with the 
ryots ; and what can be nobler, what can be better ? But, if the 
landlords insisted on special treatment and special representation 
in either Chamber, if there are two chambers, or in the one 
popular Chamber, I am afraid that they would be really throwing 
the apple of discord into our midst ; and I am hoping that no 
such claim will be put forward on behalf of the landlords or 
any such interest. 
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Then 1 come to my friends the Europeans, whom natorallf 
Mr. Gavin Jones claims to represent. Bat I would suggest to 

_ , him humbly that hitherto they have been the 

Position of «vs 

Europeans privileged class, they have received the protec- 

tion that this foreign Government could give, 
and that they have received it liberally. If they would now 
make common cause with the masses of India they need not 
be afraid, as Mr. Gavin Jones said he was afraid. He read from 
some document ; I have not read it. It may be that some Indians 
also may say, ‘Oh, yes, if Europeans, Englishmen want to be 
elected by us we are not going to elect them,’ but I would 
undertake to take Mr. Gavin Jones throughout the length and 
breadth of India and show to him that he will be preferred to an 
Indian if he will make common cause with us. Take Charlie An- 
drews. I assure you that he will be elected a delegate in any con- 
stituency in India without the slightest difficulty. Ask him whe- 
ther he has not been received throughout the length and breiMth 
of India with open arms. I could multiply instances. I appeal 
to the Europeans to try once to live on the goodwill of the 
people and not seek to have their interests specially safeguarded 
or protected, which would be the wrong way to go about the 
business. If they would live in India I would want them to 
live, I would beseech them to live, as one of us. In any case, I 
do feel that in any scheme to which the Congress can be party 
there is no room for the protection of special interests. The 
special interests are automatically protected when you have got 
adult suffiage. 

So FAR AS THE Christians are concerned, if I may cite the 
testimony of one who is no longer with us, I know that he said. 


Indian Christians 


‘ We want no special protection, ' and I have 
letters from Christian organizations saying 


that they wanted no special protection, and that the special pro- 
tection that they would get wodcl be by right of humble service. 
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Now I COME TO a very delicate point — that is, the oath of 
aOegiance. I axn not able to give any opinion just now, because 
Oath of ^ want to know what it is to be. If it is to be 
AB^iance complete freedom, if it is to be complete indepen- 

dence for India, the Oath of Allegfiance, 
naturally, will be of one character. If it is to be a subject India, 
then I have no place there. Therefore, it is not possible for 
me today to give any opinion upon the question of the Oath of 
Allegiance. 


Then the last question: what provision, if any, shall be 
made in each Chamber for nominated members ? Well, in the 
scheme that Congressmen have adumbrated 
there is no room for nominated members. I 


can understand experts coming, or men whose 
advice might be sought. They would give their advice and 
tbey would retire. I cannot see the slightest justification of 
clothing them with votes. Votes are given only by popular re- 
presentatives, if we want to have a democratic institution 
undiluted. Therefore, I cannot possibly endorse a scheme where 
there are nominated members. 

But that brings me back to sub-head (v). Supposing I 
had that in mind — because we have that in the 
peaal Cases Congress also — that we want women to be 
elected, we want Europeans to be elected, we certainly want 
‘untouchables’ to be elected, we want Christians to be elected 
and I know well enough that these are very large minorities, 
but still, these are minorities; and supposing that constituenaes 
so misbehave themselves as not to elect women or Europeans 
or 'untouchables’ or, say, landlords, and they do not do so for no 
reasonable justification whatsoever, I would have, then, a clause 
in the constitution which would enable this elected Legislature 
to elect those who should have been but have not been elected. 
Perhaps, I have not been able to express my meaning clearly. 
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So I will give you an illustiation. We have in one Provincial 
Congress Council exactly a rule of this character. We have 
asked the constituencies to elect so many women, so many Musal- 
mans, and so many 'untouchables’ to the Council, but if they fail 
to do so it is done by the elected body, not from among them- 
selves, but from women who might have been candidates or 
Musalmans who might have been candidates, and thus they will 
complete the quota. This is what we do. I would not mind, 
on the contrary I would welcome, some such saving clause in 
order that constituencies may not misbehave, but in the first 
instance, I would trust the constituencies to elect all classes of 
people and not become clannish or be caste-ridden. The 
Congress mentality, I may assure you, is wholly and absolutely 
against caste and against the doctrine of superiority and 
inferiority. Congress is cultivating a spirit of absolute equality. 

I am sorry for having taken so much of your time but I am 
thankful to the Chairman for having given me this indulgende. 

[ A discussion followed this speech. ] 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : I have a question, I want to put to 
Mr. Gandhi, if you will permit me to do so. rfe suggested that if 

Questions requisite number of people for any particular 

community were not elected, then he would 
have the power of election given to some other body. 

Gandhiji : It is those people who are elected who will elect. 

Mr. lyenger : Co-option. 

Gandhiji : Call it co-option. As a layman you would not 
expect me to use accurate language please. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : But does that not imply that there will 
be reservation of seats for communities ? 

Gandhiji : It need not, as I say there can be a clause of 
that kind without specifying the number, but I do not mind 
even the numbers being specific and you will please remember 
that that did not refer to the Musalmans at all. 
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Sir Sultan Ahmed : No, I am not talking about Musal- 
nians at alL I am talking about those four classes whom yon 
mentioned. Commerce, Labour, Landlords, and so on. It has 
nothing to do with Musalmans at alL They do not come into it. 

Mrs. Subbarayan: May I also respectfully ask Mahatma 
Gandhi a question 7 Yon referred to the position of women. 
Suppose the Central Legislature does not have any women on 
it^ then yon will have a clause to allow that L^islature to co>(^t 
women 7 

Gandhi ji : I would boycott that Legislature. A legislature that 
will not elect a proper share dE women will be boycotted by me, 
and I speak for the Congress also. There would certainly be 
full protection. How it can be brought about is incredibly 
simple. But I would be no party to a setting up of special 
constituencies. 

— Mrs. Subbarayan : Not special constituencies ; but suppos- 
ing women do not come in by general election, then yon will 
allow the Central Legislature to elect some women ? 

Gandhiji: Then they have got to enjoy the honour of 
being elected by the elected l^islatois before they can conduct 
their proceedings. 


I 




PART V 

SETTING THE SEAL 




HINDUS RATIFY THE PACT 

[ The Jollowittg is the text of the resolutions passed at the 
last meeting oj the Hindus' Conference in Bombay on the 
25th September and the speeches made in support of the 
aeaolutiom.* ] 

RESOLUTIONS 

^Y'HIS conference confirms the Poona agreement arriv- 
ed at bet-neon the leaders of the Caste Hindus and Depress- 
ed Classes on September 24, 1932, and trusts that the British 
Government -will withdraw its decision creating separate electo- 
rates within the Hindu community and accept the agreement in 
full. The Conference urges that immediate action be taken by 
Government so as to enable Mahatma Gandhi to break his fast 
within the terms of his vow and before it becomes too late. 
The Conference appeals to the leaders of the communities 
concerned to realize the implications of the agreement and of 
this resolution and to make earnest endeavour to fulfil them. 

2. This Conference resolves that henceforth no one shall 
be regarded as untouchable by reason of his birth and that 
those who have been so regarded hitherto will have the same 
rights as other Hindus in regard to the use of public wells, pub- 

* BonAas Chronicle, 2fith Se^itember. 
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lie roads and other public institutions. These rights shall have 
statutory recognition at the first opportunity and shall be one of 
the earliest acts of the Swaraj Parliament if it shall not have 
received such recognition before that time. 


SPEECHES 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva commenced his speech by 
voicing his feelings of thankfulness for the agreement that had 
Pa dit reached at Poona and making a touching 

Malaviyaji reference to the health of Gandhiji. It was 
wonderful, he said, how Gandhiji was facing 
the ordeal. He had lost weight and his condition was daily 
becoming worse. They should all pray to God that circum- 
stances should immediately be brought about that would 
enable him to put an end to his fast as early as possible. 
Gandhiji could not stand the fast much longer. He earnestly 
hoped that the Communal Award would be revised in the light of 
the Poona Pact. He expressed his gratefulness to all those who 
took part in the Poona parleys, particularly Dr. Ambedkar and 
other Depressed Class leaders, for bringing patience, courtesy and 
excellent spirit to bear upon the entire discussion, but for which 
it would have been impossible to arrive at an agreement. 

The first part of the Poona Pact, he said, related to the 
representation of the Depressed Classes in the future legisla- 

. tures. This was based on joint electorates 

rnmary _ , . . , 

Elections with reserved seats. In this connection the 

Conference was indebted to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru for his suggestion for holding of the primary elections 
and thus nominating candidates for the elections. The voters 
of the Depressed Classes on the general list under the Pact 
would form themselves in an electoral college to nominate four 
persons for each of the seats which have to be decided by 
primary elections. This procedure -^ould assure to the Depress- 
ed Class community that the nbmioees through the primary 
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Sections will be members of their own oounmnnity who com- 
manded confidence of the commonity. 

It was first suggested by Dr. Ambedkar that 71 seats 
which had been given to them by the Communal Award should 

by way of primary election and the 
Gandhiji s . , ... 

i?AaHin»«i remaining seats might not be subject to primary 

elections. When the matter was put before 
Mahatma Gandhi, the speaker said, he not only accepted it 
without hesitation but suggested that he had no objection to 
filling the remaining seats by the same method, for if it was good 
in the case of 71 seats it was equally good in the case of all the 
seats. This had gone a long way in winning over the leaders 
of the Depressed Classes. By this method the community 
secured men in whom they had confidence. On the other hand 
the same men had to depend for their selection upon the votes 
of the general electorates which helped them to choose the right 
lype of men from the national point of view. 

There may be some dissatisfaction, continued the speaker, 
on the ground of the representation which had been given to 
'the Depressed Classes. In considering 
that they must bear in mind that the agree- 
ment was sought not so much in a spirit of 
bargaining as with the view to remove from the minds 
of the leaders of the Depressed Classes the feeling of suspi- 
cion and fear that in any other arrangement they won’t be 
able to have their cause pleaded sufficiently and strongly. They 
wanted to get rid of that suspicion entirely. “ I think that 
feeling has disappeared and that they have no such fear now. 
The representation which has been secured by them is mora 
than double of what the British Government had given them, 
on lines materially different,” added Panditji. 

He thought that there was no justification for entertaining 
apprehensions that if there wire more members of the Depress- 
ed Class community the causeiof the country would suffer. “ I 


Not in a Bar- 
gaining Spirit 
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have not the least donbt that those members of the Depressed 
Classes who will come in the legislatures throngh joint electa^ 
rates will be as patriotic and earnest as anyone else. I hope» 
therefore, from the point of view of the entire situation and re* 
in«»mlvwtng fhat the desiie has been to dispel this feeling of sns* 
pidon from the minds of our brethren we shall work oat diis 
agreement harmoniously and whole-heartedly, and I have not 
the least hesitation that the Agreement will meet with general 
acceptance throughout the country.” 

Pandit Malaviya drew the attention of the Conference to 
an important clause contained in the Agreement which provided 
that the system of primary elections may be put an end to by 
a mutual agreement of the parties at any time. No less im- 
portant was the provision laid down that if there was no such 
agreement for ten years the system of primary elections would 
automatically cease. He then referred to the other clauses of^ 
the Agreement such as the removal of all disabilities now im- 
posed on the community, a provision to earmark adequate 
funds for the education of the Depressed Classes and remo- 
val of other social disabilities. 


The Chairman in conclusion announced that they were 

pledged to give effect to the Poona Pact and for that purpose 

_ , . „ he announced that a small committee should be 

Fledged to Carry , 

out Poona Pact formed to raise a fund of Rs. 25 lakhs to 
cany on a campaign from one comer of 
the country to the other to have the Pact accepted and do away 
with the stigma of untouchability and social inequalities altoge- 
ther. He desired that the committee should work ceaselessly 
and hoped that within three months the desired reforms could be 
brought about. " The removal of this greatest blot on our reli* 
gion will not only do no harm to our religion but our religion 
will shine in greater glory because of its tme catholicity.” 
He smd there was no room for iddolence or delay in carrying 
out these reforms. “ You cannot expect Mahatma Gandhi 
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to be born twice within a centniy — not periiaps in many 
centnries. Yon cannot expect him to undertake another vow of 
self'immolation to carry oat his heart's desire. That desire is not 
merely to remove social disabilities now existing bat to make- 
tfae very idea that there are ‘nntoachables’ disappear from 
the Hinda society.” 

Dr.Ambedkar: Hear, hear! 

Panditji continuing said that Gandbiji’s object was to see 

that untoachability was wiped oat altogether. “Let us co-operate 

T ^ T, n.. with him. We may not be able to fast as he 
Let Us Wipe . , , , . , ^ . 

It Out done, but certainly we can set apart some 

of our time to carry out what we have decided. 

My appeal to you is this. Let this committee set to work 

to bring the meaning of these resolutions home to every man 

in the country, and also take practical steps to bring about the 

unity that is needed. There is already an upheaval in the 

country. Much work has been done in the last twelve years, 

but the work that remains to be done is tremendous, and it is a 

matter of immense satisfaction and thankfulness that the 

country as a whole has recognized the gravity of the situation. 

We hear of wells and temples being thrown open everyday. If 

we do not succeed in throwing open all the temples today 

1 beg of you to have patience. Perhaps we have waited too long, 

but there is nothing like patience which in the end is sure to 

succeed. I have confidence that by legitimate and peaceful 

means and not by coercion we will be able to achieve success.” 

Sjt. Matburadas Vissanji Khimji moved the resolution 

ratifying the Yeravda Pact. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in supporting the resolution said 
that although he was speaking in the Indian Merchants’ 
~ . Chamber he did not propose to make any re- 

lapro ference to the profit and loss account of the Poona 

barg ain. Nor*did he wish to deal with the 
religious ch aract er of the Agreement which he left to the repre- 
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sentatives of orthodoxy present at the nieetiag. He mated to 
examine it from a purely secular and selfish point of view. The 
fact which, in his opinion, was far more important than any 
■other fact was that the proceedings at Poona were conducted 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
very embodiment of orthodoxy. If there were people either there 
or anywhere else who maintained that the Hindu society was im- 
movable or immobile and did not respond to the call of Time^ 
the Poona Agreement was a reply to them. 

Sir Trj Bahadur then paid a glowing tribute to Pandit 
Malaviya who, he said, had a higher claim to pure character and 

HSah Priest of everything that was best and noblest in 

Q^odoxy Hinduism than any pious high priest. This 

fact should be given the greatest importance. 
The next important fact was that apart from Pandit Mala- 
viya, who represented the orthodox sentiment of the Hindr 
community, there were others who were trusted representatives 
of the Depressed Classes. They were not only trusted by 
their own community but trusted also by tl^, Government to 
the extent that they were chosen to represent their community 
at the Round Table Conference. He referred to Dr. Ambedkar 
and Mr. Srinivasan, the two Depressed Class representatives 
at the London Conference. “ Their representative character, 
1 say, shall not come into question now because that is not 
fair play.” 

Dr. Ambedkar, he said, fought and fought valiantly for the 
cause which he represented and he promised to be a good 

Good Fighter future life of the country. 

for Future Apart from Dr. Ambedkar there was Mr. 
Raja who without hesitation agreed to 
settlement. He was, therefore, entitled to say that the Agree- 
ment was supported both by ofthodox society and the most 
authoritative representatives of the Depressed Classes. 
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“ It may be said by our critics that it required the award 
of die Prime Minister and the vow of Mahatma Gandhi to loose 
the consciousness of the Hindu community. If that be so, then 
I say in all sincerity that the Prime Minister’s award has done 
us real service. But more than the Prime Minister’s award 
Mahatma Gandhi’s vow has done us greater service. We are 
not assembled here to discuss either the religious cha- 
racter or morality of that vow. But what we are concerned 
with is, whether we agree with Mahatmaji or not. I do not 
think there is anyone among us who dare even for a moment 
to challenge or entertain any doubt about the depth of his 
conviction. 

“ I MAY CONFESS that it is my misfortune in certain matters 
not to see eye to eye with Mahatmaji, but having been brought 
Can’t Doubt into touch with him during the last few years 

Gandhiji’s i fgel it would be preposterous to doubt his 

sincerity in regard to the question of the De- 
pressed Classes. In the case of many of us, I hope, I am not 
giving any offence when I say that nationalism is a mere figure 
of speech, but to Mahatma Gandhi it is his life-breath. 

“I cannot even imagine Mahatma Gandhi in terms of Caste 
Hindus or any other way than in terms of the nation. When 
difficult situations arose it was to him that we went to seek 
advice. x\nd his advice on two points really saved the situation. 
In fact, he had every claim to represent true nationalism. We 
accepted his advice and the Agreement has been evolved. 

“ I will say that it is clearly our duty to stand by that 
Agreement. I would appeal particularly to the younger genera- 
tion that it is for these Depressed Classes that Mahatma 
Gandhi has decided to sacrifice his life. If you go and see him 
lying under the canopy of the sky, with a bottle of water beside 
him, answering questions put td him by all of us with an active 
mind, yon feel that he is prepared to sacrifice his life for his con- 
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Tiction, and it is due to him that we shonld do eveiything witit 
the missionary zeal that is necessary to carry this message from 
one end of the country to the other. Then alone we shall have- 
rendered real and genuine service to the country and laid truly 
the foundation stone for Swaraj after which we are hankering.” 

Speaking in support of the resolution Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
who was greeted with cheers when he rose, declared ; 

“ I BELIEVE IT IS no exaggeration for me to say that no man 
a few days ago was placed in a greater dilemma than 1 vras. 

Dr Ambedkar’s placed before me a difficult situation 

Dilemma which I had to make a choice between two 

difficult alternatives. 

“There was the life of the greatest man in India to be saved. 
There was also before me the problem to try and safeguard the 
interests of the community which I was in my humble wS7 
trying to do at the R. T. C. according to my light. I am happy 
to be able to say that it has become possible through the co- 
operation of all of us to find a solution so as to snu e the life of the 
Mahatma and consistent with such protection as is necessary 
for the interests of the Depressed Classes in the future. 
1 think in all these negotiations a large part of the credit 
must be attributed to Mahatma Gandhi himself. I must confess 
that I was surprised, immensely surprised, when 1 met him, 
that there was so much in common between him and me. 

“In fact whenever any disputes were carried to him — 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has told you that the disputes 
that were carried to him were of a very crucial character — I 
was astounded to see that the man who held such divergent 
views from mine at the R. T. C. came immediately to my 
rescue and not to the rescue of the other side. I am very 
grateful to Mahatmaji for havihg extricated me from what 
might have been a very difficult *sitoation. 
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'“My only regret is, *Why did not Mahatmaji bdce tiiis 
Attitude at the R. T. C. ? ' If he had shown the same considera- 
tion to my point dt view then, it would not have 
been necessary for him to go tiirongh this 
ordeal. However, these are things of the past I am glad that 
I am here now to support this resolution. 


His only Regret 


'“Since the question has been raised in the newspapers as 
to whether this Agreement will have the support of the whole 
"I will by ^®P‘^®ssed Class community, I should like 
the Agreement" make it clear that so far as I am concerned 
and so far as the party which stands with me 
is concerned (and I am sure I am also speaking for the other 
friends who are present here ) that we will stand by the Agree- 
ment. Let there be no doubt about this. 


“Our only concern is this, whether the Hindu community 
will abide by it ( Voices : Oh yes, we will ). We feel that the 
Hindu community unfortunately is not an integral whole but, 
if I may say so, a federation of small communities. I hope and 
trust that the Hindus on their side will look upon this docu- 
ment as sacrosanct and work in an honourable spirit. 


“There is just one thing that I would like to say. I am 
very much obliged to all friends who took part in the negotia- 
tions, but I should like particularly to mention Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Sjt. C. Rajagopalacbari. Without Sir Tej 
Bahadur probably it would have been difficult to carry through 
many of the points. 1 must confess as the result of my 
experience of him for the last two years at the R. T. C., tiiat 
if there is any man in India who is above all communal preju- 
dice it is Sir Tej Bahadur. His sense of fairness and justice 
is always a relief to all the minorities who hanker for securing 
some safeguards in the new coastitution. 
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“ 1 MCST ALSO mention my friend RajagopaiacbarL He came 
to onr rescue when we were almost at a breaking-p(Mnt» 

Thanks to C R. ** ingenuity probably 

andMalavi^i the Agreement would not have come into 
being. I must also thank Pandit Malaviya for 
the courtesy and forebearance that he showed in the hot ex- 
change of words and acrimonious debates that went on during 
all these negotiations. 

"The change that has been brought about in the Communal 
Award has been brought about by the insistence of the view 
that separate electorates are injurious to the national interests. 
I must confess that I remain unconvinced of that argument. 
I can quite understand that for a majority representation sepa- 
rate electorates are harmful, but I still remain unconvinced that 
for minority representation separate electorates are an evil. 

" I DO NOT BELIEVE that joint electorates are going to be the 
final solution for the problem of absorbing the Depressed 
. Classes in the Hindu conunum^. Any electoral 
arrangement, I believe, cannot be a solution 
of the larger social problem. It requires more 
than any political arrangement, and I hope that it would be 
possible for you to go beyond this political arrangement that 
we are making today and devise ways and means whereby 
it would be possible for the Depressed Classes not only to 
be part and parcel of the Hindu community but also to occupy 
an honourable position, a position of equality of status in the 
community. 

"So lox% as the Depressed Classes were an ignorant lot, not 
imbued with a sense of self-respect, it was possible for them to 
accept the social status that was given to them by Hindu laws, 
but as they get education they will begin to smart under these 
social laws and there is a greate danger of their seceding from 
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Hindu society. I beg of yon to beat that in mind and h(^ that 
yon will do the needful in the matter.” 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah further supported the resolution. 
He said that he clearly saw a change of heart among the Caste 
Hindus and that was why be supported the Agreement He 
had no doubt at all that the Agreement will have the unstinted 
support of all the Depressed Class people in the country. 



HINDU MAHASABHA’S RESOLUTION 


[ The following resolution ratifying the Poona Pact was 
■passed unanimously at the Delhi Session of the Hindu Maha- 
sdbha on the 26th September. ] 

'PHE MAHASABHA is delighted to learn that a settlement 
^ has been reached between the leaders of the so-called De- 
pressed Classes and the Caste Hindus at Poona, and that a 
summary of it has been cabled to the Premi^ for certification 
and immediate announcement of its acceptance to enable 
Mahatma Gandhi to break his fast. 

The Mahasabha congratulates the leaders of all parties 
-concerned and all the more so Mahatma Gandhi himself on the 
successful termination of the negotiations. 

The Mahasabha is very much concerned at the report on 
the state of Mahatma Gandhi’s health issued by Dr. Gilder, and 
-most earnestly prays to Almighty God to grant Gandhiji 
-Strength to bear the heavy strain caused by fasting and the 
•negotiations alike. 

The Mahasabha calls upon the Government to dispense 
with the proposed procedure in consulting the Provincial 
^Governments in the matter, as {lublic opinion in every province 
Jhas already asserted itself in ohmistakahle terms in favour of 
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any settlement that may be arrived at, to save M a h at m a 
Gandhi’s life. 

The Mahasabha hopes that the Government of India will 
not delay in transmitting the whole settlement by cable with 
their approval of the same and urging on the Premier to alter 
the award accordingly and make the necessary announcement 
immediately. 


J 



HINDUS* RESOLVE 

[ The following resolutions were passed at a large public 
meeting in Bombay held on 30th September under the 
Presidentship of Pandit Malaviyaji. ] 

^HIS PUBLIC meeting of Hindus recognizes the Providen- 
tial grace which saved the life of Mahatma Gandhi at this 
critical juncture in the history of the countrjy, and conveys 
its thanks to leaders of Caste Hindus as well as Depressed 
Classes for the spirit of compromise and co-operation manifested 
by them during the negotiations which alone led to the final 
agreement being accepted. 

(b) This meeting conveys its respectful greetings to 
Mahatma Gandhi on the happy termination of his fast, and 
assures him that a quickening of conscience has been seen in 
the Hindu community during the last few days on the question 
of untouchability and that all possible steps will be taken to 
translate this enthusiasm into action with a view to remove 
the virus of untouchability from the Hindu community. 

II. This public meeting of Hindus resolves that an All- 
India Anti-untouchability League, with its hesklquarters at 
Delhi and branches in dififerent ^^vincial centres, be establish- 
ed for the purpose of carrying on propaganda against the obser- 
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vance of ontonchability, and that for this purpose the following 
steps should be immediately taken: 

(a) All public wells, dharmashalas, roads, schools, 
crematoriums, burning ghats, etc., be declared open to the 
Depressed Classes. 

(b) All public temples be opened to members of the 
Depressed Classes. 

Provided that no compulsion or force shall be used with 
regard to ( a ) and ( b ), but peaceful persuasion will be adopted 
as the only means. 

This meeting appoints Sjt. G. D. Birla as President and 
Sjt. Amritlal V. Thakkar as General Secretary to take all neces' 
sary steps immediately to organize the League and to bring about 
the fulfilment of its objects. 

III. This public meeting of Hindus appeals to the Hindu 
community to collect as large an amount as possible to be used 
for the removal of untouchability and cognate objects and for 
this purpose authorizes the gentlemen named in the second 
resolution to tajce, all necessary steps. 



CONGRATULATIONS 

[ A Jew oj the telegrams received by Gandhiji after the 
Agreement had been reached. ] 

Your telegram and brief news that some settlement has 
been reached, filled me with relief and joy. The first news of 
your decision to fast caused me mental agony and confusion, 
but ultimately optimism triumphed and I regained peace of mind. 
No sacrifice is too great for the suppressed and the down-trod- 
den classes. Freedom must be judged by the freedom won 
for the lowest. But I feel there is danger of other issues 
obscuring the only goal. I am unable to judge from a religious 
point of view. There is danger of your methods being exploited 
by others. But how can I presume to advise thee, magirian 7 
Love. JAWAHARLAL Nehru ( Debradun Jail. ) 

Millions of homes rejoice and bless your superb service 
performed in your superb style. I confess, I trembled in 
doubt, but the result vindicates and establishes you as indis- 
putably the foremost ‘untouchabls’ and ‘unapproachable’. 

SrAivasa Sastri ( Coimbatore. ) 
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[ Gemdhiji’s Reply : 

Was daily hankering after your message. It has given 
me fresh courage and hope. I hope you are well. Love. 

Gandhi ] 

Delighted to hear the Government decision and breaking 
of your fast. I wish I were there to dine with you for which 
you invited me. You have now laid the foundation of Indian 
unity and must now broad-base it by making it comprehensive, 
but without any more fasts. Sapru ( Allahabad. ) 

Thank God. Glad for the remarkable success of your 
precept and practice that self-sacrifice is the key of all success 
in this life and after. The Gita’s promise of 'na me bhaktah 
pranashyati ’ is proved. I feel this result has far-reaching sig- 
nificance. I hope you are already on way to speedy recovery, 
pRABHASHANKAR Pattani ( Geneva. ) 

I congratulate you on the greatest triumph of your life. 
God preserve your life for our country. BOMANJI ( New York. ) 

The news of the Poona Agreement and the breaking of 
fast was received with great joy today. On this your sixty- 
fourth birthday we pray to God to restore your health and 
spare you many more years to serve India's cause. 

Capetown United Hindu Association. 

Thank God agreement has been reached. Doing every- 
thing possible here. My dearest love. Andrews. 

We thank God for the devoted sacrifice yon have made by 
your fast and the supreme lo^e you have shown. We desire 
wholeheartedly to reciprocate your love for the British people, 
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declared in your message to us, and assure yon we shall do our 
utmost in this country to uphold the cause of Indian freedom 
and the sacred right of Indian people to self-determination. We 
rejoice in the wonderful victory for the united India your fast 
has accomplished, and pray God to restore your health so that it 
may be further used in His service. Andrews ( on behalf of 
a meeting. ) 

Joy for your great soul victory. RoMAiN ROLLAND, 
Madliene Rolland. 

Irish republicans of the world rejoice and congratulate you 
on yonr signal victory over Britain. Continue the fight until 
your stolen freedom is restored. Denis Malloy ( National 
Irish Republic, Chicago. ) 

Rejoicing, Love. Herman Kallenbach (an old Ger- 
man friend of Gandhiji. ) 

Thank God your life has been spared. Satyagraha has 
won an immortal triumph. John Haynes Holmes (Brooklyn, 
U.S. A.) 

Egyptian people, men ( and ) women, who have been 
following with brotherly sympathy the heroic struggle (of) India 
and her great chief Mahatma Gandhi for liberty, are now watch- 
ing with beating hearts Mahatma’s sublime act of self-sacrifice 
for (the) sake of India’s unity (and) freedom. As one who had 
shared with my late husband the joy of working for and obtain- 
ing sacred unity of Egypt’s children, Mahomedan and Copt as 
also of other communities of whatever religion or denomination, 
may I express my sincere hope that India’s people inspired by 
Gandhi’s sublime act of self-abne Ration would unite in one great 
mass of brothers and patriots to save India’s liberties and save 
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the life of her great son whose life and work are patrimony of 
the East and humanity at large. Sapieh Zaghloul ( Cairo. ) 
September 23. 

[Gandhiji's reply : 

Thank you for loving, inspiring message. God's will be 
done. Gandhi ] 

Your resolve to sacrifice your own life, rather than tolerate 
any measure promoting disunion or caste prejudices amongst 
Indians has deeply stirred the heart of Egypt, which has, since the 
last decade, been linked with India by the holy bond of suffering for 
the same ideal of National self-expression and liberty. Egyptians 
of all sects and religions, united in love of the Fatherland, are 
confident that the great Indian people will unite in preserving 
Mahatma’s life by redeeming their sacred unity. All struggling 
nations of the East look up to India for fulfilling the noble ideal 
for which Gandhiji is giving up his life. In the name of Egypt 
and her people, I send you and the Indian people our brotherly 
love and heartfSt'wishes for realization of ideals of truth, freedom 
and equality as embodied in the great example, you are setting 
before the world. Mo u staph A Nahas, President, Egyptian 
Wafd, ( Alexandria, Egypt. ) September 24. 

[ Gandhiji’s reply : 

Deeply touched by your message. May this purificatory 
fast touch all faiths and bring them and us together in a living 
bond. Egyptian blanket presented to me during last voyage 
covers me during this struggle with Allah who is great and 
merciful. Gandhi] 



MR. SASTRI’S SPEECH 

[At a thanksgiving garden party given hy Sjt. C. V, 
Venkatraman Iyengar at Coimbatore, on the successful 
termination ofGandhiji’s/ast, Rt. Hon. V, S, Srinivasa Sastri 
delivered a speech from which ihefollowing is an extract.*} 

jj^ET THEM think just one minute of what had happened. 

They all rejoiced. Well, Mr. Venkatranjan Iyengar was 
very happy in his reference to the termination of the fast. Yes, 
but did they not see that, in announcing that very termination 
the Mahatma had had to give his solemn warning, for from his 
mouth no word came which was not cliarged with a warning or 
a promise — how could they forget that, at the very moment of 
announcing the termination of this fast, he had almost threatened 
the commencement of another ? Well, those that had passed 
through the anxiet>' of the last few days would not like to repeat 
that experience. Would they ? They all joined in the prayer 
that that threatened fast should never happen. In other words, 
that the further stages of this great reform, of which only the 
first stage had been accomplished, should be prepared for and 
should be made to materialize by them. They should of neces- 
sity help in it. 


Hindu. 
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'ney were all Tamil-speaking: people. They came from 
that country, they all worshipped in the temples in that country 
to which the Mahatma had made a very pointed reference. 
The Mahatma said the keenest part of his anguish was caused 
by the circumstance that while the shrines and temples of great 
importance had been thrown open to everybody in this country 
in the north and west of India, it was they in the south who 
had made what he described a very feeble response. And he 
further on said that he had cause for keen disappointment in that 
matter because, he thought, he had a special right to their aiTec- 
tion and their gratitude. What was the real meaning of this ? 
During the time that he, Mahatma Gandhi, was running the 
passive resistance movement, his great experiment in Satya- 
graha in South Africa, his most trusted, his bravest, bis most 
unflinching followers were the Tamilians from the south of 
India. It was the Depressed Classes people from Tanjore 
and South Arcot districts, it was they who night and day 
were ready at his call, never caring how much he took out 
of them. On>» man who was shot in those days became a 
martyr. He belonged to a place near Tranquebar, and one of 
the first things that Gandhi ji did on returning home about 17 
years ago, was to make, what he called the most pious pilgri- 
mage of his life, to the village where that man was born. He, 
the speaker, had the unique privilege of attending Gandhiji 
during that pilgrimage. The speaker remembered vividly what 
happened on the occasion, especially how Gandhiji used all his 
eloquence and the almost irresistible power of his personality in 
persuading the ignorant widow of that martyr to surrender to 
him as his adopted son one of his children. Gandhiji had learn- 
ed Tamil for, he said, he must be able to talk to these loyal 
people in their own tongue. Unfortunately, he was not a very 
good linguist and his preocciipations were so intense and so 
varied that he could not mane much progress. But the few 
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words he knew he used frequently and to good purpose and with 
evident pleasure. 

Now that gave them the secret why Gandhiji felt that 
in this Tamil land he was entitled to a liberal and enthusiastic 
response in this most vital matter that he had taken up, namely, 
the throwing open of all their temples and their sacred shrines 
to the Depressed Classes from whom that martyr and other gal- 
lant sufferers during the first passive resistance campaign were 
drawn. Now that he, the speaker, bad explained this to them, 
they could understand the inwardness of the man's agony when 
he saw that in this land where his heart lay the response was so 
thin, so disappointing. It rested with them, therefore, how they 
helped in the consummation of that great purpose, that the 
further stages in the elevation of the Depressed Classes were 
accomplished well, at comparatively smaller cost. 

However much he, the speaker, respected and venerated 
Gandhiji, there was one matter in which he did not happen 
to agree with him. Gandhiji seemed to think somehow or other 
that dead Gandhi would be more potent in India than living 
Gandhi. Let him think so and let him repeat it a hundred 
times. He was not going to convince him, the speaker, nor any 
of them. They wanted him to live long and to labour for all 
public causes. If he must die, as all men must, let him die when 
the time was ripe, when he had done his job. He, the speaker, 
would say that Gandhiji had hardly begun, especially the 
Depressed Classes’ question upon which his authority was 
so great. He had a good deal yet to do now. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya said the other day that they could not get 
another like Gandhiji to be born amongst them for a long time. 
The speaker would say that that was his advice to South India. 
If Gandhiji was going to die by entering upon another fast, well, 
there was no doubt that this Tamil land, the land of that martyr 
of Tranquebar, would be respon^ble. It was a terrible respon- 
sibility they were going to incur. India was not going to pardon 
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them easily. Let them take that word. They might be happy 
for a moment that Gandhiji had been saved. But he had been 
saved only to be imperilled again. They could all do something 
to prevent that catastrophe happening and to save the good 
name of the Tamil Nad. He shonld have spoken much less, but 
mention of this important event in Poona could not happen 
without drawing the inmost heart out of anybody. Now that 
they had understood, they could do what they liked. But let 
them never make excuse of one kind or another. Economy 
was needed in everything. There was such a thing as economy 
even in the use of the tremendous moral power which Mahatma 
Gandhi had placed at their disposal by his severe tapas. 



LEADERS’ OPINIONS ON THE PACT 

JN MY OPINION the Agreement arrived at should open a new 
chapter in the life of Hindu society. I will strongly maintain 
that if we want really to have genuine self-government, we 
ought to show that we are prepared to do justice to those to 
whom we have denied it for centuries past. Aitlft>ugh we may 
have been late in solving the problem, yet it is something to 
have taken, even at this stage, a decisive step. 

Tej Bahadur Sapru 


Although we are very pleased with what has happened in 
Poona we realize that it is only the beginning of a process which 
must be pushed on if Hindu Society has to be regenerated and 
a nation built up. M. R. Jayakar 


Joyed beyond measure to .hear of the settlement. The 
terms of the settlement appear alter all to be more reasonable 
than originally proposed. The settlement will create a good 
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auspices for the rapproachment of Caste Hindus and 'untouch- 
ables*. God be praised that Mahatma Gandhi is saved. 

N. C Kelkar 


I am very happy to have been able to relieve Mahatmaji of 
the obligations of his vow and equally happy that the interests 
of the Depressed Classes have been protected. I was greatly im- 
pressed by the sincerity of his opinion, and I greatly admire his 
readiness to appreciate my point of view which was so radically 
different from his. 

I would like to add that but for Gandhiji, the settlement 
would have been very difficult. During the discussion there 
were many points of difficulty, which, but for the conciliatory 
attitude of Gandhiji, would never have been settled and negotia- 
tions would have broken down. Dr. Ambedkar 


This latest experiment of Mahatmaji in Satyagraha can 
only be undertaken with justification by the souls that have 
attained Maliatmaji’s power of love. It is not a matter for 
imitation. There is no thought in my head except the sense of 
relief and that tomorrow which is Gandhiji’s birthday according 
to Hindu calendar is a veritable re-birthday. 

C. R.\jagopalachari 


I was happy when the agreement was made between 
Caste Hindus and Depressed Classes, and happier when I find 
it has been accepted by the British Government today, and 
happier still 1 shall be when the Hindu community will have 
fully and completely washed off this intolerable stain of 
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nntoacbability. The week which commences tomorrow ought 
to find us making tremendous strides towards it. 

Rajendra Prasad 


The age of miracles, it is said, is past, but the Hindus, 
under the inspiration of Gandhiji, have wrought a miracle. 
Within the twinkling of an eye agelong prejudices have been 
conquered and buried five fathoms deep, never, I hope, to raise 
their heads again. The Hindu community has -proved to the 
world that it is not unworthy of its glorious past. Today is a 
day of rejoicing for all Indians, because the greatest corse of 
India, nntouchability, has been removed within a bewilderingly 
short period of four days. The Hindu community stands purified 
and much stronger today than it ever was within the last ten 
centuries. May I respectfully congratulate Mahatmaji and 
the great Hindu community on the performance of such a 
miracle ? Will.it be too much to expect Hindus to solve other 
comparatively easier problems of India within ^he next four 
weeks, and thus bring Indian politics to a higher plane from 
where its accredited leaders can look straight in the face of her 
enemies ? I would appeal to Hindus to open the portals of their 
hearts to the Musalmans and Christians. I assure them that 
the heart of the Muslim community is sound, and it will respond 
beyond expectations the moment its finer chord is touched. The 
Christian community is simply waiting to be appealed to. 

Dr. Syed Mahamud 



ANTI-UNTOUCH ABILITY WEEK 

[ Sjt. C. Rajagopdlachari and Baku Rajendra Prasad 
issued the /allowing statement to the Press on September 26.1 

'T'HE NATION has left nothing undone to make the British 
Premier recall his decision regarding the representation of the 
Depressed Classes in the future legislatures of the country and 
save Mahatraa Gandhi’s life. We appeal to every man and 
woman in the country to offer thanks to God Almighty. 

We rejoice at the agreement which has been reached 
without one dissentient voice, but we should remember that all 
the terms and implications therein have yet to be fulfilled before 
God. Let us then devote this ‘Untouchability Abolition Week’ 
sincerely to realize these duties and give ourselves body and soul 
to their fulfilment in the fullest measure. That is possible at 
once. 

On Tuesday the 27th, in every town and village throughout 
the country, there should be meetings of all classes of peoples 
to congratulate all those who have brought about the settlement 
and to confirm it on behalf of the so-called high and of the 
‘untouchable’ castes and demand the recall of separate’electorates 
within the Hindu community ^o as to give back Mahatmaji’s 
precious life to the nation. 
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September 27, be it remembered, is Mahatmaji’s birthday 
according to the Hindu calendar, and if we save him now, it is 
truly a rebirth. On October 2, there should be again meetings 
all over the country duly confirming the settlement in full on 
behalf of all sections of the Hindu community including the 
Depressed Classes, and the minutes should be formally recorded 
and sent up to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya throughout the 
week, and on these two days there should be a daily programme 
for the removal of untouchability. 

It is this daily programme and truthful, unexaggerated 
reports of its fulfilment from all parts of the country that will, 
even after receipt of the Premier’s withdrawal of his decision 
and Mahatmaji’s breaking the fast thereupon, put joy into his 
soul and strength into his famished frame. 

Each locality may devise its own programme but with this 
single end in view. Joint prayers for health and strength to 
Mahatmaji, everyday, should be a principal feature. These 
prayer meetings, including men and women of fhe* so-called De- 
pressed Classes may be held in the precincts of temples wherever 
the necessary consent may be secured. Processions should be 
organized of caste people into the ‘untouchable’ quarters and 
vice versa, carrying the glad tiding of the settlement into every 
nook and corner of the country and celebrating the heart change. 
Wherever the necessary consent can be secured the ceremonial 
openings of temples, wells, etc., should be another prominent 
feature of the programme of the week. Throughout the week 
individuals should invite members of the so-called Depressed 
Classes to their houses for pan supari. This affords an oppor- 
tunity to students and other young men individually as well as 
collectively to make a solid contribution to the cause of their 
effective and enthusiastic work, ^ajan parties, Sankirtans and 
Kathas should be organized to which members of the Depressed 
CUsses should be particularly invited. Fraternization by visits 
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to the residences of the so-called nntonchables, especially on the 
part of women, would be of great value. 

Appeals should be made by literature, meetings, placards, 
bhajan parties, etc., to end the curse of untouchability. Signa- 
tures should be secured during the week for memorials to be 
forwarded to the trustees of temples, heads of muths and reli- 
gious communities and public institutions and abolishing distinc- 
tions agamst the so-called untouchables. Every form of intensive 
propaganda within the creed of non-violence should be vigorous- 
ly employed during this week and men and women induced to 
sign pledges of abolition. 

Let no one talk of difficulties. This call has come and the 
time is ripe for the abolition of untouchability once for all. 




PART VI 

THE AGREEMENT DISCUSSED 




WHAT THEY HAVE GAINED 

BY AMRITLAL V. THAKKAR 

JN ORDER TO COMPREHEND the political significance 
and constitutional implication of the Agreement between Caste 
Hindus and the Depressed Classes concluded at Yeravda, which 
has now replaced the terms of the Prime Minister’s Communal 
decision as a result of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, it is necessary to 
examine the problem in its historical background. We might 
begin this brief study from the Report of the Statutory Commis- 
sion. 


The Simon Commission in their recommendations about 
the representation of the Depressed Classes stated as follows at 
page 67, Vol. II of their Report: 

“We propose that when the definitions are settled and 
the correct totals ascertained, the number of seats to be 
reserved for Depressed Class candidates in the non-Maho- 
medan constituencies should be settled on the following 
principle. The proportion of the number of such reserved 
seats to the total number of seats in all the Indian general 
constituencies should be three quarters of the proportion of 
the Depressed Class population to the total population of 
the electoral area of the province.’’ 
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The phrase ‘Indian General Constitnencies* in the above 
extract apparently means the snm total of the seats assigned to 
the different Indian constitnencies as distinguished from ffie 
European seats and special interests* seats. 

Since the Simon Commission's Report was written, the 
question of adult franchise has been discussed in detail by the 
Franchise Committee, popularly known as the Lothian Commit- 
tee. Though adult franchise has been rejected by this Committee 
as impracticable under the present circumstances, the distribu- 
tion of seats between the different major communities — Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs — has been based more or less upon the 
ratios of their respective population. 

With regard to the Depressed Classes, who form a section 
of the Hindu constituency or (in the phraseology of the Prime 
Minister's decision ) of the general constituency, their numbers 
have been calculated very carefully by the Lothian Committee 
and by the different Provincial Franchise Committees. All of 
them have arrived at an agreement with regard to their numbers 
in all the provinces except Bengal and the V. P. During the 
recent negotiations at Poona between the leaders of Caste 
Hindus on the one side and of the Depressed classes (Harijans) 
on the other, the population of the following six provinces was 
agreed upon as correct by both sides : 


Provinces 

Total popu- 
lation 

Total Hindu 
and other 
population 

Depressed 

classes 

population 

Madras 

46-74 

41-66 

7-1 

Bombay including Sind 

21-S8 

17-15 

1-7 

lEHinjab 

2i-58 

6-77 

1-3 

Bihar and Orissa 

37-f>8 

33-07 

4-3 

C. P 

15-50 

14-77 

2-9 

Assam 

8-62 

5-62 

0-65 


The figures are in millions. 
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With regard to the province of Bengal, the leaders of the two 
sections of the Hindu community agreed npon 7*50 millions as 
the population of the Depressed Classes, which was also the figure 
that was accepted by the Lothian Committee ( vide page 117 of 
the Report ). But the question of the population of the Depress- 
ed Classes in the U. P. has been a subject of controversy and 
remains unsolved till now. On the one hand, the Government 
of the U. P. bases its figure of 6-77 millions on the note of Mr. 
Blunt, a member of the U. P. Government, which has indicated 
' those classes for which there can be no doubt that special con- 
sideration is required * and not ‘ untouchables ‘ only. The U. P. 
Government, however, in their final reply to the Lothian Com- 
mittee observed as follows : 

“ Government are informed that the Chairman of the In- 
dian Franchise Committee has given a definition to the 
Chairman of the Provincial Committee which would con- 
fine Depressed Classes to those who cause pollution by touch 
or approach as it exists in this Province. If so, the actual 
number would be reduced to 4,59,000, and on that definition 
it would be ’impossible to secure representation for other 
than those restricted classes.’* 

re « 

Thus the difference between the two estimates of 677 mil- 
lions and 0-46 millions, both supplied by the U. P. Government, 
owing to different definitions of the word ‘ Depressed ' is striking 
and unaccountable. In the Poona negotiations, however, the 
mean figure between 677 millions proposed by Dr. Ambedkar 
and 4-63 as suggested by Caste Hindu leaders was adopted as 
a compromise, viz., 57 millions. 

The Prime Minister had in his Communal Decision of 
August last fixed the strength of the various provincial councils 
and the number of seats assigned to the Hindus including others. 
It became easy to calculate, by mere rule of three, the number of 
seats that should be reserved by Caste Hindus to their suppress- 
ed brethren. 
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Bnt Dr. Ambedkar fixed his calculation on another principle 
altogether. His argument was that he must get his reserved 
seats in the same proportion to the total of all communal seats 
as the proportion of the Depressed Class population to the total 
population m a province. He objected to his section's seats being 
calculated on the basis of Hindu seats and Hindu population 
only. His contention was that bis community could not afford to 
be a partner in the loss caused to Hindus and ‘ others ’ by the 
weightage given to Muslims and other minority communities, 
and that the loss must be borne wholly by the Caste Hindus. 
According to his method of calculation, the total number of 
seats in the eight provinces came to 175 (not 197 as he had 
previously put forward in a statement to the press), but the 
number of seats calculated on the basis of the proportion of the 
Depressed Classes to the Hindu population was computed at 123 
only. A happy mean was, however, struck without any wrang- 
ling between the two figures, and a total of 148 seats was duly 
agreed upon by mutual consent as shown in the table below : 


■Province 

Seats claimed 
by Dr. 
Ambedkar 

Seats offered 
by 

Caste Hindus 

Seats finally 
agreed upon 

Madras 

33 

26 

30 

Bombay 

16 

11 

15 

Punjab 

10 

8 

8 

Bihar & Orissa ... 

20 

15 

18 

C> P* ••• 

21 

17 

20 

• • • ■ • • 

8 

6 

7 

Bengal 

37 

27 

30 

U. P 

30 

13 

20 


175 

123 

148 


According to the principle enunciated in the Simon Com- 
mission Report, quoted in the beginning of this article, the 
Depressed Classes were entitled to 175 X 3/4—131 seats. Hence 
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have by the Poona agreement got 17 more seats than they 
vroold have obtained on the basis referred to above. 

Some people compare the 148 seats agreed upon with the 
71 seats awarded by the Premier in August last, and conclude 
that too much has been surrendered to the Depressed Classes. 
But they forget that in addition to these 71 seats the Depressed 
Classes had the privilege of a>ntesting other seats in the 
Hindu or ‘ General ’ constituency. Moreover, it is essential 
to remember that separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes would have existed at least for twenty years, while under 
the Yeravda agreement, they have been immediately done away 
with. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the agreement 
provides that the reservation of seats for the Depressed Classes 
is to be accompanied by primary elections of four candidates to 
each reserved seat : an expedient which does vitiate the under- 
lying purpose of joint electorate at least partially. But it is 
hoped that in the actual working of elections the Depressed 
Classes candi(\at^ vrill themselves feel the heavy expense and 
trouble entailed by the double elections and may voluntarily do 
away with the primary elections replacing them by nominations 
of their candidates by their parties. 

It should be emphasized that the spirit of mutual adjust- 
ment evinced by both sides would not have come about so swiftly 
but for the solemn challenge of Mahatma Gandhi to ‘ fast unto 
death ’. It was the Damocles’ sword which hung over the 
heads of all who participated in the negotiations during those 
six critical days that did the trick. The saving of Gandhi ji’s life 
constitutes by itself sufficient justification of the Yeravda agree- 
ment. But apart from the unity which the historical fast estab- 
lished between the so-called Caste Hindus and those whom 
they have regarded as ‘ untouchables ’, apart also from the im- 
portant breach it made in the Premier’s decision, the moral 
value of the agreement cannot be exaggerated. It showed Britain 
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and the world that Hindnism still has social vitality and cnltnral 
homogeneity and can still mould and determine its political 
destiny by its own efforts. It is not too much to claim that 
through the fast, Hinduism has realised its entity and has 
effectively answered the oft-repeated supercilious and ironical 
challenge of the British Prime Minister and the Cabinet to 
Indians to solve their communal problems themselves. If the 
communal decision justified the apprehensions of the nationalists, 
the Yeravda agreement is a vindication of the attitude of 
Mahatma Gandhi at the Round Table Conference when he 
refused to join the appeal of several Indian Delegates to the 
Premier to arbitrate their differences. 



DR. AMBEDKAR’S PROPOSALS 

[ The following are Dr. Ambedkar's draft proposals based 
on Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's scheme for the representation of 
the Depressed classes in the legislatures that were published by 
him on September 21, J 

PARTI 

(a) The Depressed Classes shall have the following 
number of seats in the provincial legislatures ; — 

Madras 30 oat of 215 

Bombay ... 16 out of 200 

Beagal 50 out of 250 

Punjab 50 out of 175 

United Provinces 40 out of 228 

Bebar & Onssa 20 out of 175 

C. P. & Berar 20 out of ] 12 

Assam 11 out of 108 

( B ) The method of election to these seats shall be by joint 
electorates and reserved seats, provided that for the first 
ten years, in 18 single constituencies in Madras, 10 single 
constituencies in Bombay, the Central Provinces, and in Bengal, 
in 4 single constituencies in Assam, in 7 single constitu- 
encies in Behar and Orissa, in 5 single constituencies in the 
Punjab, and in 12 single constituencies in the U. P. there 
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shall be held before the general election a primary election of the 
voters of the Depressed Classes for electing two persons to 
constitute a panel who thereafter shall contest on behalf of the 
Depressed Classes in the joint electorate. 

C C ) After the first ten years the system of primary elec- 
tion shall cease to be in operation and all seats without exception 
shall continue to be filled by direct election on the system 
of joint electorates and reserved seats. 

( D ) The right of the Depressed Classes to special repre- 
sentation through joint electorates and reserved seats shall 
be continued to them for a further period of fifteen years. 
After the said period the matter shall be settled on the basis of 
referendum of the voters of the Depressed Classes. 

(E) The right of the Depressed classes to special represen- 
tation in both houses of the Central Legislature shall be recognized 
on a population ratio on the same terms and in the same manner 
as is provided for in case of the Provincial Legislatures. 

(F) There shall be adult suffrage at least fqr the Depressed 
Classes. The franchise of those classes shall be the same for 
the Provincial and the Centred Legislatures. 

PART II 

1. The Depressed Classes shall be allowed representation in 
all the provinces, in all municipalities, local boards, districts and 
taluka village unions, school boards or punchayets and any 
local body now existing or to be constituted in the future, on the 
population basis. 

2. In all the public services, central and local, the Depress- 
ed Classes shall be guaranteed appointments according to their 
population ratio as a minimum, subject to qualifications as may 
be laid down for the same. Provision shall be made for reaching 
the quota by relaxing the statutory rules that may be in exis- 
tence m matters other than educational qualifications, 
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3. In every provincei ont of the educational grant a sum 
equivalent to the population ratio of the Depressed Classes in 
that province shall be earmarked as a minimum for providing 
educational facilities to the Depressed Classes. 

4. There shall be a provision in the Constitution allowing 
the Depressed Classes the right of appeal to the Governor and 
the Viceroy for any neglect of their interest in the matter of 
education, sanitation, recruitment in the public services, etc., on 
the same terms and in a manner provided in the Constitution of 
Canada ( Section 93 ). 




PART VII 


STATEMENTS OF PUBLIC MEN 




EXTRACT GOOD OUT OK EVIL 

By Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

'J'HE COUNTRY has been stunned by the news that 
Gandhiji has decided to fast himself to death unless the 
provision in the decision of the British Government, that the 
special seats assigned to the Depressed Classes will be filled by 
election from special constituencies in which only members of 
the Depressed Classes electorally qualified will be entitled to 
vote, is withdrawn by the British Government and is replaced 
by one providing that representatives of the Depressed Classes 
will be elected by the general electorate under a common 
franchise, no matter how wide it is. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has coldly said that the decision of the British Government 
stands, but be has added that by agreement the communities 
themselves can substitute other electoral arrangements for those 
that the Government have devised. There is no Hindu who 
has done more, both by precept and example, for the uplift of 
the Depressed Classes than Gandhiji. He has frequently stated 
that be regards special electorates for the Depressed Classes as 
harmful to them as to Hindus and Hinduism. He has given 
conclusive proof of his conviction by bis resolution to give np 

* Statement issued to the press on September 13. 
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his life as a last protest against perpetnatiog the s^egation of 
the Depressed Classes and widening the golf between them and 
the rest of the Hinda commnnitjr, which Gandhiji and other 
Hindu reformers have been doing their very best to bridge up. 
The British Government do not seem to be perturbed by the 
thought that the life of the most honoured Indian should be 
sacrificed at the. altar of their decision, but no Indian can bear 
the thought of such a loss to the motherland and to mankind. 

It is a matter of pain that we were not able to come to an 
agreement amongst ourselves regarding the representation of the 
Depressed Classes as also generally of Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs in the legislatures of the future. But it will be a national 
disaster and an indelible shame if leaders of the Depressed Class- 
es and of the rest of the Hindu community fail, even in the 
face of the loss which stares us, to arrive at an agreement on this 
question. Despite our failure in the past, I honestly believe that 
there is enough of patriotism and devotion to religion among 
us to help us to arrive at an agreement, which will satisfy the 
reasonable desire of the leaders of the Depressed ^Classes to take 
their proper share in the public life of India without putting them 
in a separate pen and segregating them from the rest of the 
community, in which they are born and to which they adhere in 
spite of the disadvantages to which they have been exposed. 

I appeal to all my brethren of the Depressed Classes and 
to all other Hindu leaders to meet and discuss the matter with 
a determination to come to an agreement, and in view of the fact 
that Gandhiji’s fast begins on 20tb instant, I propose that a 
few of us should meet at Delhi on 17th and 18th instant, and 
arrive at an agreement and thus extract good out of evil. 



QUICKENING BRITISH CONSCIENCE 
By C. Rajagopalachari 

'J'HE ONLY hope now left for us is that the policy of 
the British Government may be revised before it becomes 
too late to save Mahatmaji’s life. Taking into account his 
health and his present age, one fears that he may not stand as 
many days of starvation as he did on former occasions. If 
nothing is done, and the fast terminates fatally, the result will 
be too awful to contemplate. 

Satyagraha of this type may, in spite of its glory, fail to 
move age-long ignorance and superstitious fear, but where it 
may be ineffective against dense ignorance, it should not 
certainly be ineffective against the obstinacy of the British 
Government and in quickening the conscience of British states- 
men. The Premier and his colleagues admit that the creation 
of a caste electorate goes contrary to the principles of democracy 
and the progress of national unity. Herein, they are in entire 
agreement \\iith, Mahatmaji, who looks upon the ‘ Award ’ as 
opposed to national unity. The Premier justifies an essentially 
wrong step on the ground that he should safeguard the interests 
of a particular group of people. Surely, other arrangements 
can be discovered for safeguarding what is really in danger. 
Safeguarding is one thing, but merely satisfying advocates is 
another thing. 

*Statement issued to the press on September 17. 


A GRIEVOUS INJURY 
By C. Rajagopalachari 


AS FAR AS I know Mahatmaji never intended to offer this 
■^kind of Satyagraha for winning political freedom for India. 
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The question, therefore, of a smaller or bigger political issue 
does not arise. I do not think he would approve of anyone 
starving himself to death to secure a good Swaraj constitution. 
The protest that he is now making is against the British 
Government dealing a mortal blow to the cause of the removal 
of untouchability. He objects to a scheme which undoes the 
work that is going on for the removal of social bars against the 
so-called untouchables. He feels that one of his life missions is 
to make Hindus treat these classes as full, equal members of 
the c^mipunity. The separate electorates that are created for 
them will mean that the present status will be continued for 20 
years. He feels that there is a grievous injury to the cause of 
‘untouchables’ that is inflicted on them in the guise of benefit 
and special advantage. This injury he feels he should resist with 
his life. He thinks that this cause is so sacred as to justify 
laying down his life, as from prison he could not persuade or 
take any other steps to convince the British Government or 
prevent the calamity. 

* A special statement to the ‘Daily Herald’ of Londou, September 19. 


CALL FOR COURAGEOUS ACTION 
By Babu Rajendra Prasad 

'Y'ODAY’S PAPERS publish the correspondence between 
Gandhiji and the Premier and the Secretary of State. 
Gandhiji’s reasons for his momentous decision are folly ex- 
plained, but the Premier’s reply imputing to him an inconcei- 
vably nnwothy motive may create misunders tand in g in unthink- 
ing minds. The Premier’s plea that no separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes are created by his decision cannot stand 
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scrutiny. It is stated in so many words in that'dedsion, that a 
number of seats will be assigned to the Depressed Classes and 
that “ these seats will be filled by election from special constitn- 
encies in which only members of the Depressed Classes elector- 
ally qualified will be entitled to vote.” It is true that the 
scheme there adumbrated differs in some particulars from that 
for the Mnsalmans, but no camouflage or jugglery of words can 
conceal the fact that separate electorates are givefi. 

Even the Simon Commission was “ averse to stereotyping 
the differences between the Depressed Classes and the remain- 
der of the Hindus by such a step, which we consider would 
introduce a new and serious bar to their ultimate political amal- 
gamation with others.” The Commission proceeds further to 
state ; “Such a course would be all the more difficult to justify 
in those provinces where the breaking down of the barriers 
has advanced furthest. If separate electorates have to be 
maintained for certain classes which have already secured 
them, that is no reason for bringing other classes within this 
mode of treatment^ if it can be avoided. A separate electorate 
for the Depressed Casses means, as a preliminary, a precise 
definition of all who are covered by the term, and the boun- 
dary would be in some cases difficult to draw. It meanS 
stigmatizing each individual voter in the list, and mili- 
tates against the process which is already beginning and 
which needs to be in every way encouraged — that of helping 
those who are depressed to rise in the social and economic scale.” 
The Commission winds up by saying that “ it is in the inte- 
rest of the Depressed Classes themselves to avoid so absolute a 
segregation.” Gandhiji says nothing more when he asserts that 
the Government decision will “ arrest the marvellous growth of 
the work of Hindu reformers who have dedicated themselves to 
uplift their suppressed brethren in every walk of life.” 

It is not enough, however, to expose the fallacious and mis- 
chievous insinuation of the Premier. The Hindu community 
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has to solve the problem of the Depressed Classes if Gan* 
dhiji’s life is to be saved for the nation and the world. There 
are two aspects of the 'question, and both need to be tackled. 
There is the social, or as Mahatmaji would like to call it, the moral 
and religions side of it. It behoves all Hindus to tackle it in a 
courageous manner and remove the blot on Hinduism by com- 
pleting the work of admiting the so-called Depressed Classes to 
social equality in the matter of right of darahan in temples, 
drawing water from wells, education in schools, and use of pub- 
lic roads, etc. It rests entirely with the Hindu community to 
settle these questions practically and in a way which will unmis- 
takably establish that the so-called untouchables are in no way 
different from other Hindus. 

The crisis created by Mahatmaji’s announcement calls for 
immediate and courageous action. Hindu society is on its 
trial, and ;|f it has life in it, it must respond with a great and mag- 
nificent act. Political issues can then be more easily settled in 
an atmosphere of goodwill at a conference of the Readers of the 
parties concerned. It is nobody's intention, least of ail Gan- 
dhiji’s, to deprive the Depressed Classes of their due and more 
&an their due representation. Let that be secured in a generous 
and ungrudging spirit without cutting up Hindu society andtreat- 
^ing the Depressed Classes even for a temporary period as 
separate from it. 

Goodwill can and will conquer distrust. The time is short. 
The issues are momentous. Let the Hindu community as a 
whole, including the Depressed Classes, reach an agreement 
without loss of time and press the British Government to revise 
its decision on the point at issue and save the life of the great 
leader Who is loved and revered not only by millions in his own 
country, but commands the esteem and admiration of the world 
at large. I suggest holding of public meetings to mobilize public 
opinion without delay. 



JUST LIKE HIM 
By G. D. Birla 


^LTHOUGH I am very macb upset, I am not at all sur- 
prised at the decision of Gandhiji. It is just like him — 
a man who means eveiytime what he says. It is rather painful 
that his warning to the Secretary of State in his letter of 
11th March last was not taken seriously. The crisis undoubted- 
ly is very grave, but God willing, good can come even out of 
evil, and although tragedy is looming large on the Indian horizon 
I feel we shall be able to overcome the worst apprehensions. 
This does not mean, however, that the country should watdt the 
coming events nonchalantly. It is the duty of every man and 
woman to do his or her best to secure a satisfactory solution. 

In my opinion, it is not difficult to have a satisfactory pact 
with the Depressed Classes which may eventually be accepted 
by the Government. But nothing is possible without the 
influence and guidance of Gandhiji. The duty of the Govern- 
ment is thus ^lear, and without losing a moment they should 
release Gandhiji and other important leaders. Time is pre- 
cious, and I hope it is fully realized by the Government what a 
grave responsibility they will be taking on themselves if they 
waste their time in preventing the catastrophe. 

The duty of the Depressed Classes is also very dear. Who 
is a greater well-wisher of them than Gandhiji ? Those in 
England may not know, but nobody in India can for a moment 
challenge Gandhiji' s claim to represent the interests of the 
Depressed r.1a«isfts. If a referendum were taken, 1 have not the 
least doubt that 99 per cent of the Depressed population will 
vote in favour of Gandhiji. The responsibility of the leaders 
of the Depressed Classes is thus no less onerous than that of 
others ; and I hope they will come out solidly and rally round 
Gandhiji. 

* Statement issued to the press on September 13. 



THE GREAT ISSUE 
By Dev ADAS Gandhi 

J STRONGLY resent the insinuation in the British Prime 
Minister’s letter to Gandhiji, as regards the motives of the fast. 
It is unworthy of a man occupying his exalted office. Even in 
London last year he refused to believe in Gandhiji’s good faith, 
and he has done it again. No wonder they did not have even a 
heart to heart talk during the Round Table Conference. The 
Premier is contradicted not only by official spokesmen in India 
bat even by some die-hard newspapers in England. 

I was shocked, but not surprised, by the news of the grave 
step taken by my father. He had given a very clear indication 
of his attitude on the particular issue of the Depressed Classes. 
He dislikes separate electorates for any community. He would 
fain have adopted the extreme step of sacrificing his life on the 
general issue of what he calls parcelling India into various sepa- 
rate and warring groups, but when be found that some of his 
own distinguished countrymen held views diai];ieti;ically opposed 
to his, there was no alternative but to give way. The question 
of the Depressed Classes is totally different, for the reasons 
clearly explained in his own letters. 

Had an opportunity been vouchsafed to me to discuss the 
matter with him before he took his decision, I know I would 
have been impelled by sheer personal attachment to strive with 
him to the utmost of my ability in order to dissuade him from 
the course he has adopted. But I now am free to express my 
profound faith in the cause for which he is prepared to give up 
his life. Humbly and prayerfully, I for my part, have come to 
the conclusion that the issue is well worth the sacrifice, if God 
wills that it shall be made. As a reformer be feels that 
the decree of the British Government, awarding separate elec- 
torates to the Depressed Classes, is bound to cripple his powers 
* Statement issued to the press on September 16. 
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of serving the 'nntonchables' and, ander Swaraj, of persuading 
Hindu society to make the fullest reparation to them. He is 
now risking his life in resisting the attempt, however uncon- 
scious, of the British Government, to do irreparable harm 
to the Depressed Classes and to Hindu society. His vow is the 
expression of the anguish of his soul caused by the callous 
indifference of Government to all patient reasoning. 

But we must not fall into the error of imaginin g that he 
has made up his mind to die. Indeed, if it was possible for him 
to do so he would tell us that he would like to live to see, at 
some distant date in the future, even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
acknowledge his sincerity. But it is clear that he will live, if he 
can, on his own terms. 1 am glad that his action is going to 
deal a heavy blow to untouchability and the like. There is every- 
where a desire among Hindus to do all they possibly can to re- 
move the social disabilities of the Depressed Classes. It largely 
rests with the young men now, to give tangible expression to the 
feeling. One qf t!^ declarations that Gandbiji made to journalists 
in England was that in a self-governing India he would insist 
on the removal of such disabilities by legislation. But before 
that can be undertaken, something can be done even at this junc- 
ture. Whether Gandhiji lives or not, untouchability should die. 
That is the programme during this crisis for those who have 
little faith in British Government doing the right thing at the 
right time. 

While I am prepared for the worst, I am sustained by 
the conviction that my father will live if the cause, not merely of 
Hindu unity but of all-Indian unity, is to be better served by his 
not dying. 1 feel it is possible to arrive at an agreement with the 
Depressed Class leaders, which would give them much more than 
the award. But, as regards the attitude of the Government, I can- 
not resist the feeling that they could have, consistently with all their 
principles, acted differently and thereby avoided the crisis. 



GIVE HIM A CHANCE 

By Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

'pHE CORRESPONDENCE between Mahatma Gandhi 
* and the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State published 
this morning, will evoke the deepest feelings all over India, 
among those who follow and do not follow his lead alike. It can 
only have one end, and that is, Mahatmaji must be released 
before he enters upon his supreme self-sacrifice. In the present 
state of chaotic confusion of opinion on the communal question 
in particlar, he is the only man who can contribute anything to 
the solution of the problem by mutual agreement. If he should 
fail, I can think of no other person who can succeed. But he 
must be given a chance before the twelfth hour is reached. His 
life must be saved. That is the immediate point. No wise 
Government can afford to take risks in a matter of this character, 
and the situation already very complicated should not be 
allowed to become still more complicated. On the other hand, 
I feel that Mahatmaji may yet make his contribution to the 
restoration of peaceful conditions all round. 

* Statement issued to the press on September 13. 


HINDUISM ON TRIAL 
By Acharya P. C.^ay 

^ANDHIJI will face death cheerfully and with a grim deter- 
mination as Terence MacSwinny and Jatin Das did, for he 
is the last person in the world to play the game of bluff. It 
will be nothing short of second crucifixion and that once again 
on the soil of Asia. Not only India but the whole world 
* From a speech delivered at Calcutta. 
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will be staggered at his vicarioas sacrifice for the sake of 
preventing disraption and vivisection of the Hindn society. 
We ate under an acid test. Mahatmaji has resolved to lay 
down his life for the removal of nntouchability and for the unity 
and solidarity of the Hindu community. If the vast humanity 
assembled here today take the vow to remove untouchability by 
throwing open temples to the Depressed Classes and removing 
the other disabilities under which they are suffering, Mahatmaji’s 
fast will not be in vain. 


RIGHT IN HIS RESOLVE 
By Babu Ramananda Chatterjee 

p'ROM THE day that Mahatma Gandhi took up the cause 
of Indian freedom and national solidarity, including the 
solidarity of the Hindus, he has been ready to literally lay down 
his life for it at a moment’s notice or even without notice. For 
people who have not staked their life and all for this cause, as 
he has done, it must be very difficult to pronounce any opinion 
on the very serious resolve which he has taken. He has never 
indulged in bluff. And he has a will of steel. So unless the 
British Government does what he wants, his resolve will lead 
to his death. I shrink from the thought of what such self- 
immolation may lead to. But of one thing 1 am sure. Such 
martyrdom will bring about that Hindu, and possibly that 
Indian, solidarity in the way of which the so-called award 
stands. So, whatever the British Government may do, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s object will be gained. I humbly think that the 
Mahatma is right in his resolve. 

* A statement to the press, September 12. 



A CALL FOR SELF-DENIAL 
By K. Bh^shyam Iyengar 

"Y^HAT SHALL we do at this time of test and trial when 
onr hearts are touched and our conscience is awakened ? 
What is our duty when Mahatmaji fasts, perhaps unto death ? 
We shall not have feasts or festivals in our houses nor shall we 
indulge in any personal pleasures. No cinema, no theatres, no 
music parties or Harikathaa for us during the period. We 
shall resolve each in our own way on some measure of 
sacrifice or act of self-denial. We shall render help to farther 
the cause which Mahatmaji has so much at heart. We 
shall undertake to remove the disabilities from which the 
Depressed Classes suffer. We shall form ourselves into a League 
of Service for the purpose of destroying this blot on Hindu 
society. Would it not be a small act of atonement if we could 
collect a large fund to be devoted to the service of this unfortunate 
section of Hindu society ? Such an act will strike the imagina- 
tion of all and bring the communities together in such a way 
that they will march together arm in arm to ‘acliieve the goal 
of Swaraj. The prayashchittam, belated and inadequate, can 
hardly make up for centuries of indifference and neglect. I am 
publishing these thoughts with a view to some concerted action 
being taken on the above or similar lines. 


THE WEEK’S PROGRAMME 

[Sjts. T. Prakaaam, K. Nageshwara Rao, K. Bha- 
ahyam, T. V. Kalyanasundaram Mudliar, N. S. Varadachari, 
B. Jagannathadas, Mrs. Lakshmipathi and several other leaders 
of Madras, made the following appeal to the public on the eve of 
Gandhiji's fast, ] 
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'P'HE FATEFUL 20th is near at hand. Mahatma Gandhi 
commences his ‘fast unto death* in the cause of the down-trod' 
den. The entire country is deeply stirred by the decision, and 
besides the feeling of universal sorrow which appears every- 
where, there is a searching of hearts and a genuine desire to 
avert the threatened catastrophe. It is not too much to hope 
that a way out may be found still which wiU save Mahatmaji 
and bring about a reversal of the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the electoral machinery devised for the repre- 
sentation of the so-called Depressed Classes. The mobilization 
of public opinion in the direction in which it is wanted is fast 
coming about, and to help in the process of self-purification, we 
appeal to all to observe an attitude of fervent prayer from now, 
and in keeping with the solemnity of Mahatmaji’s decision, 
take a vow of self-denial during the period of the fast. Towards 
this end we suggest that the following may be adopted : 

( 1 ) Observe a complete fast on the 20tb. 

( 2 ) Stop all festivities, visits to theatres and cinemas. 

( 3 ) ,A ^stponement of all the programmes of games 

and sporting matches. 

( 4 ) Stop attendance at Radio. 

{ 5 ) All residents living in their own houses to avoid 
eating-houses and refreshment stalls. 

( 6 ) Carrying on of ceaseless propaganda to help the 
removal of disabilities of the so-called Depressed 
Classes. 


LIBERATE THE SUPPRESSED 
By Shrimati Basanti Devi Das 
J REMEMBER with pride and joy how my revered husband 
valued this work for the freedom of the Suppressed Classes. 
* A Public Appeal issued on September 24th. 
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He often used to say that this work was the foremost work for 
the country and that he would, at the very first opportunity, 
give up political work and plunge himself into this work of 
liberation of the Suppressed Classes, and that if he was not 
vouchsafed such an opportunity, he would like to be reborn a 
* Chandal so that he might carry on the work from within. 
Bengal has already responded. Our Poet Rabindranath has 
spoken in his own inimitable way. The Kalighat Temple has 
already been thrown open to the Suppressed Classes. Maharaja 
Sasikanta Acharya and the Raja of Nashipore have already 
opened the gates of their private temples to the Suppressed 
Classes. There have been fraternizing interdinners and inter- 
drinking of water between Caste Hindus and the Suppressed 
Classes. There have been meetings and demonstrations all over 
Bengal. Young men have responded to the call. There is not a home 
in Bengal which has not been stirred to its depths by this mighty 
upheaval. The Suppressed Classes have already felt the thrill 
of their liberation. They have already declared their faith and 
trust in Mahatma Gandhi. But all this is not^ enpugh. Much 
more is wanted. Untouchability must be removed altogether 
from Bengal for all time to come. It must be made a thing of 
the past. 

If you believe in freedom, resolve today to do away for 
ever with untouchability and any form of inferiority of the 
Suppressed Classes. The day fi.\ed for the great work of libera- 
tion and rejoicing in Bengal is Mahashtami day, 7th October. 
On that day, before the Almighty Goddess Durga, will assemble 
all classes of Hindus of the locality, without distinction, without 
difference, without any discrimination whatsoever, to take the 
vow that all Hindus of whatever caste, class or denomination, 
are equal and that the Suppressed Classes will have equal 
rights with Caste Hindus in all public and private places of 
worship and in all public and private affairs. 
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I am urgently called away to the bedside of Mahatma 
Gandhi at Yeravda jail, Poona. I entrust the execution of the 
above programme of work to the students and young men of 
Bengal in the towns and villages. I have great faith in them. I 
expect them to organize all pooja-houses in all villages and 
towns of Bengal for carrying it out. 


A PI.EDGE TO THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

[ The following appeal to the Depressed Classes was issued 
by the Hindu women of Bombay on September 77 ] 

^^^E, THE WOMEN of India, appeal to our brethern of the 
so-called Depressed Classes to join us in this crisis and 
help to save Mahatmaji’s life and the country’s future. We 
know you hwe suffered much, endured for centuries, because 
of the social disabilities imposed on you. We are resolved you 
shall suffer so no more. We know, and you know, and the 
whole world knows, that Mahatma Gandhi is the one Hindu 
leader who has dedicated his life to removing this blot from 
Hindu society. We believe that the conscience of the community 
has at last awakened to the wrongs of the Depressed Classes. 
We are convinced that there is a strong feeling, in a large and 
growing number of the Hindus, that these disabilities shall not 
continue a day longer. On this we pledge ourselves to do our 
utmost to have your disabilities — this blot on the Hindu name — 
eradicated in the shortest possible time. 

We appeal to you in no spirit of grudging concession, but 
in frank comradeship of those who have themselves suffered. 
We ofifer you no empty phrases, but our solemn pledge to fight 
your battle against all to secure you full and equal citizenship. 
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Of our own accord, we the women signatories of this pledge 
from the so-called higher Hindu castes and other sister 
communities pledge ourselves to secure for you perfect equality 
in regard to (a) all public temples in the land, (b) all public 
schools, (c) all public wells, tanks, or other such places of com- 
mon use. This is only an earnest of our pledge, a symbol of 
our resolve to have your age-long disabilities removed by every 
means in our power. 


Krishnagauri Setalvad 

SONABAI JayAKAR 

Shantabai G. Shivlal 
Sundarabai Sirur 
Annapurna Deshmukh 
Kamala Nehru 
Avantikabai Gokhale 
Gosh asp Captain 
Sakina B. Lukmani 
Nargis Captain 
Vimalagauri Setalvad 
Gangubai Ramdas Khimji 
Babibai Mulji Dayal 
Sharadabai Birla 
Benabai Haridas Bhatia 
Chatur Shah 
Sakar Shah 


Kalavanti B. Motivala 
Kanta Khandvala 
Nainsukh Merchant 
Urmila Mehta 
Jayashri Raiji 
Mangala Vaikumth Mehta 
Kamakoti Natarajan 
K usuM Desai 
Sharada Desai 
Nilam Desai 
Ratanbehn Mehta 
Safia Jabirali , 

Hanifee M.'Fatehali 
Shamima B. Lukmani 
Panna Daphtari 
Nivedita Mehta 


OUR DISABILITIES MUST GO 

By B. J. Deorukhkar 

ISSUE before the nation is not whether the so-called 
untouchables should get a few seats through separate 
electorates or by reservation in the lepslatures of the future 


Statement issued to the press on 18tb September. 
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oational govermnent ; bat that the disabilities from which the 
Harijans suffer should be removed immediately, or at least, 
earnest efforts should be made for the eradication of this evil, 
which alone can consolidate the Hindn community and help 
forward the consummation of the Indian Nation in the near 
future. 

I hereby appeal to all Caste Hindus and members of tite 
Depressed Classes to approach the problem with open mind, 
and come to such conclusions as would meet Gandhiji’s pledge 
and result in his giving up his fast, and thus save him for India 
and the world. Gandhiji alone of all leaders has identified 
himself with the down-trodden, and has now staked his precious 
life m their cause. 

I also hereby appeal to my brethren to realize that they are 
•an integral part of the Hindu community and that they can 
achieve their goal by being within the Hindu fold rather than 
keeping themselves aloof. 


SETTLE WITHIN 48 HOURS 
By Dr. Syed Mahmud 

'Y'HE government have decided, for obvious reasons, 
that the communal electorate is good for India. It is not 
the case. Take the case of Bihar. The Depressed Classes 
organization here vehemently asked for joint electorate through 
its accredited representative before the Franchise Committee. 
Yet the Depressed Classes here will get communal representa- 
tion. Exactly the same is the case of Muslims here. Last 
year a statement advocating joint electorate was signed 
* A Statement issued to the press on September 13. 
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by one tiionsand leading Mnslims, but it was of no avail. 
The Shias are the most influential and educated and well-to-do 
cdibmnnity in Bihar. They are almost unanimously against 
the communal electorate, but of course, it does not suit the 
Government to recognize this fact. Again the Provincial 
Muslim League and Jamiat-ul-Ulema declared themselves in 
favour of joint electorate, and last but not the least, the Amar- 
at-Shariat of Phulbari, the most influential and the only living 
Mtislim organization in the province has thrown its weight 
against the communal electorate. Yet the Government refuses 
to acknowledge these facts. Proof or no proof, the Government 
have given the verdict that the whole body of the Muslims 
and the Depressed Classes are in favour of the communal 
electorate. Why not try one province as a test case ? I trust 
the Hindus will rise to the occasion, if there is any tradition of 
their past greatness left in them, and see that this matter is 
settled within the next fortyeight hours. No time is to be lost. 
We cannot aflFord to trifle with the life of the greatest living 
man in the whole world in settling with the Depressed Classes. 



THE FINAL EXPOSITION OF NON-VIOLENCE 
By Rabindranath Tagore 

^ SHADOW is darkening today over India like a shadow 
cast by an eclipsed sun. The people of a whole country is 
suffering from a poignant pain of anxiety, the universality of 
which carries in it a great dignity of consolation. Mahatmaji, 
who through his Rfe of dedication has made India his own in 
troth, has commenced his vow of extreme self-sacrifice. 

Each country has its own inner geography where her 
spirit dwells and where physical force can never conquer even an 
inch of ground. Those rulers who come from outside remain 
outside the gate, and directly they are called away from the 
cloud-topping tower of their foreign possessions the stupendous 
fabric of unreality vanishes in the void. But the great soul, who 
achieves victory through the power of truth, continues his domi- 
nion even when he is physically no longer present. And we all 
know such achievement belongs to Mahatmaji. The fact that 
he has staked his life for a further and final realization of his 
hope fills us with awe and makes us think. 

* The aathorized traaslatioa of a speech deliverad in Bengali at 
Shantiniketan on 20th September. 
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At this solemn moment we have a canse lot fear. It is oar 
anfortnnate habit to reduce the truth that belongs to the inner 
Expression spirit to signs and observances that are ex- 
of Truth temal and, after a cheap welcome, to bid it 
adieu. Our leaders have requested us to 
observe fasting for this day, and there is no harm in it. But there 
is the risk of some unthinking people putting it in the same 
category with the fasting that Mahatmaji has begun to observe. 
Nothing can be more disastrous for us than the utter lessening 
(A the value of a heroic expression of truth by paying it the 
homage of a mere ceremonial expression of feeling by a people 
emotionally inclined. 

The penance which Mahatmaji has taken upon himself is 
not a ritual but a message to all India and to the world. If we 
must make that messagfe our own, we should accept it in the 
right manner through a proper process of realization. The gift 
of sacrifice has to be received in a spirit of sacrifice. 

Let us try to understand the meaning of his message. 

From the beginning of human history there fias 'continued the 

„ cleavage between classes, some favoured by 

Humanity , . . , , , 

Mutilated circumstances exploiting the weakness of others 

and building the stronghold of their own pride 
of superiority upon the humiliation of a large section of the com- 
munity. Though this practice has been prevalent for long, yet 
we must assert that it is against the true spirit of man. No 
civilized society can thrive upon victims whose humanity has 
been permanently mutilated, whose minds have been compelled 
to dwell in the dark. Those whom we keep down inevitably 
drag us down and obstruct our movement in the path of 
progress ; the indignity with which we burden them grows into 
an intolerable burden to the whole country ; we insult our own 
humanity by insulting Man where he is helpless or where he 
is not of our own kin. 
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Today there Are thousands in India, confined in prisons in- 
definitely and without a trial, inhumanly treated, and there can 
be no doubt that not only they are a heavy 
Moral Prison burden upon the Government but they perma- 
nently lower its dignity. The contemptuous 
vindictiveness ruthlessly^gursued against prisoners, whether 
political or belonging to other classes, reveals the primitive 
barbarism lurking in the dark recess of civilization, perpetually 
burdening it with hard problems and tainting its soul. We, on our 
part in India, have banished a considerable number of our own 
people into a narrow enclosure of insult branding them with the 
sign of permanent degradation. A dungeon does not solely con- 
sist of brick and mortar confinement, but setting narrow limits 
to man's self-respect is a moral prison more cruel for victims 
than the physical one and more demoralizing for those who en- 
courage it passively or with pious fervour. 


The CONCRETE fact of iniquities between individuals and 
races cannot be ignored, but to accept it as absolute and utilize 
D k Ga of deprive men of their human rights and 

Dishonour comradeship is a social crime that multiplies 

fast in its heinousness. We, who imagine our- 
selves superior to those whom we have tied down to their 
abasement, are punished by enfeebling them and losing them 
from us. The weakness engendered by such alienation has been 
one of the principal causes of defeat in all our historical con- 
flicts. Where numerous divisions have been made among the 
people by dark gaps of dishonour, the balance is upset and the 
social structure is ever in danger of toppling over. The signs 
of such trials are not lacking in the western continents where 
the chasm between wealth and want is widening and is darkly 
nourishing earthquakes in its depth. The moral channels of 
communication should never be obstructed if man must be saved 
from degeneracy or destruction. 
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Mahatmaji has repeatedly pointed ont the danger of those 
divisions in our country that are permanent insults to humanity, 
The Gift of attention has not been drawn to the 

the Fight importance of its rectification with the same 
force as it has been to the importance of 
Khaddar. The social iniquities upon which all our enemies found 
their principal support have our time-honoured loyalty, malting 
it difficult for us to uproot them. Against that deep-seated 
moral weakness in our society Mahatmaji has pronounced his 
ultimatum, and, though it may be our misfortune to lose him in 
the battlefield, the fight will be passed to everyone of us to be 
carried on to the final end. It is the gift of the fight which he 
is going to offer to us, and if we do not know how to accept it 
humbly and yet with proud determination, if we cheaply dismiss 
it with some ceremonials to which we are accustomed and allow 
the noble life to be wasted with its great meaning missed, then 
our people will passively roll down the slope of degradation to 
the blankness of utter futility. 

It is not possible for us to realize what effect Mahatniaji’s 
action will have upon the people who govern us, and today it is 
West Is discuss its political aspects. 

Stranger to It Only one thing we must make clear to those 
who seem to have our destiny in their hands. 
We have observed that the English people are puzzled at the step 
that Mahatmaji has been compelled to take. They confess that 
they fail to understand it. I believe that the reason of their 
failure is mainly owing to the fact that the language of 
Mahatmaji is fundamentally different from their own. His 
method of protest is not in accord with the method which they 
usually follow in cases of grave political crisis. I ask them to 
remember the terrible days of atrocities that reddened in blood 
at their door when dismemberment was being forced between 
Ireland and the rest of Great Britain. Those Englishmen, who 
imagined it to be disastrous to the integrity of. their Empire 
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did not scruple to kill and be killed, even to tear into shreds the 
decency of civilized codes of honour. The West is accustomed to 
such violent outbursts in times of desperation and, therefore, such 
a procedure did not seem strange to them, though to some of 
them it must have appeared wrong. 

The dismemberment of a large portion of Hindu society is 
certainly fatal to its wholeness, and when all our appeals are 
^ stubbornly dismissed the reason should not bo 
Nonviolence incomprehensible to other people as to why 
Mabatmaji is voicing the extreme form of 
protest on behalf of India. I ask them to imagine what would 
have happened when the Roman Catholic community of England 
suffered from a forcible deprivation of its common rights, if some 
foreign power had come and with efficient benevolence alien- 
ated them from the rest of the nation. Very likely the people 
would like to resort to the method of protest which they consider 
as honourable in its red fury of violence. In our case the feeling 
may be similar, though Mabatmaji has made use of its expression 
which is his»ovwi. The message of non-violence, so often 
expressed by him in words and in deeds, finds today its final 
exposition in a great language which should be easiest to 
understand. 



POLITICALLY ‘UNTOUCHABLES’ 

By M. C. Rajah 

^ EVER IN the annals of the history of India has the issue of 
the Depressed Classes assumed importance as it has today, 

Grateful to ^ Depressed Classes must 

nanHtiij ; for ever be grateful to Mahatma Gandhi. He 
has told the world, in words wljich cannot be 
mistaken, that our regeneration is the fundamental aim of his 
life. If world conscience cannot be roused even now to the 
realization of the position of the Depressed Classes, then we can 
only conclude that all instincts of humanity are dead in the world 
today. Let me remind the House that ours is an all-India pro- 
blem and not confined to some provinces as it is in the case of 
Muslims and Sikhs. I have heard it often repeated that the 
Muslim claim and the Sikh claim to special consideration 
is because they are martial races. So have we been in the 
ancient history of India. If they claim that they have been 
rulers in this country, so have wc been in the ancient time. 
But, sir, what we claim is that we have in addition been 
the most law-abiding and loyal citizens even when social laws 
* A speech in the Legislative Assembly on September 13, on the 
adjournment motion relating to Candhiji's grim resolve to ' fast unto 
death’. 
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degraded us to a position of ontonchability. We never took 
law into our hands, and depended upon the moral conscience of 
our countrymen being roused to a realization of the grave 
injustice and inhumanity practised against us. 

The question before the House is the situation created by 
Mahatma Gandhi opposing the grant of communal electorates to 

Government Had Depressed Classes. I am sure there is no 
Enough Warning honourable member in this House who will 
not regret that circumstances should have forced 
such a great personality to take a vow to play on his life, but 
sir, the correspondence shows that Government had enough 
warning. If they did not attach full importance to our consider' 
ed views expressed in our conferences and in the Rajah-Moonje 
pact I had signed with the president of Hindu Mahasabha, they 
should have taken at least the grave warning given by Mahatma 
Gandhi and desisted from the course of creating separate elec- 
torates. 

Sir, the situation as it confronts us today is as follows : 

The British Government have given their communal deci- 
sion. They declare that it shall hold good for 20 years in respect 
of the Depressed Classes, unless there is unanimous request made 
before the constitution is framed or ten years after the constitu- 
tion has worked. I wonder what is meant by unanimous request ? 
Has in the political history of any country such literal unanimity 
ever been attained on any issue ? Is the British Government 
sure that Britishers are unanimous in giving India a further 
measure of responsibility ? Is even the National Government sure 
that Conservatives as a whole back its Indian policy ? This 
condition of unanimity is thus a dodge to keep us perpetually 
divided. I claim that my community is already in favour of 
common electorates, and I will prove my contention by a few 
quotations. 
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You ALL KNOW that British Government sent two delegates 
to represent the Depressed Classes at the Round Table Conference, 
A Record of A.mbedkar and Rao Bahadur Sri- 

Inconsistendes nivasan. Dr. Ambedkar presented the case of 
the Depressed Classes in Bombay before the 
Simon Commission and he presented a statement of his Sabha 
where he pleaded for joint electorates. As regards Rao Bahadur 
Srinivasan, when he appeared before the Simon Commission in 
Madras, to a question put by a member of the Commission, whe- 
ther he wanted separate electorates for the Depressed Classes, he 
said, “Not at present,” and his reasons were : “ our people are 
not yet advanced to have separate electorates. Unless you give 
adult franchise, the Depressed Classes should have no separate 
electorates." This was in 1929. When he went to the first 
R. T. C., the Depressed Classes’ Federation of Madras, of which 
he is the president, passed a resolution supporting joint electorates 
and giving him that mandate for being placed before the R. T. C. 

In this connection let me tell the House that even Dr. Am- 
bedkar demanded joint electorates with reservation of seats at the 
first Round Table Conference. When the Indian Central Com- 
mittee’s report was published giving the Depressed Classes joint 
electorates with reservation for all provinces except Madras, 
there was no hue and cry, and when the Simon Commission 
report embodying electorates with reservation of seats was 
published there was no protest raised against it. My friend. Dr. 
Ambedkar, while speaking on the recommendations of this 
Commission, welcomed this system as an advancement in the inte- 
rest of the community and raised objection to the system of panel 
from which the Governor was to select candidates for Depressed 
Classes. Indeed, Dr. Ambedkar speaking at Kamptee conference 
in 1930 declared, “No share of political powers can come to you 
so long as the British Government remains where it is. It is 
only in a Swaraj constitution that you stand any chance of 
getting political power in your hands." He said in the same 
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speedi, “ Swaraj is going to 1)6 a ^stem of government in 
which yon (Depressed Classes) stand a chance, other things being 
equal, of being amongst those who will be installed as political 
sovereigns of this country.” 

I DO NOT KNOW wbat brought about the revolution in the state 
of mind of Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan at the second 

. Round Table Conference when they sacrificed 

l^^rable system whereby they would have obtained 

the right to be political sovereigns, and secured 
instead the expression of minimum voice for the people who 
deserved the maximum electoral power to direct the government 
from within. Now, sir, it will be clear to the House that joint 
electorates were acceptable to my community from the time 
they understood that there was to be a transfer of power to 
Indian hands. The position we took was that under the scheme 
of government in which Indians would rule, our safety lay not in 
finding channels for voicing our opinions, but in taking our due 
share in the govejrning of the country. Indeed this is my chief 
attack on the Premier’s letter to Mahatma Gandhi. He tells us that 
he has given separate electorates for twenty years to enable us to 
get the minimum number of seats to place our views before the 
Government and legislature of the day. I contend that this privi- 
lege we have already enjoyed under the Montford reforms which 
have enabled us to get representation in numerous local bodies 
and in legislatures both provincial and central. We are suffici- 
ently organized for that purpose and do not need either special 
pleading or special succour. In future what we do need as 
real remedy for our uplift is definite power to elect our re- 
presentatives from the general constituencies and hold them 
responsible to us for their actions. I do not know why the 
Prime Minister calls the scheme of joint electorates with reser- 
vation of seats as impracticable. It is already in force in local 
bodies in Madras and some other provinces and has worked very 
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satisfactorily. I contend, sir, that the scheme enunciated in the 
communal decision involves our segregation and makes us poll* 
tically untouchables. I am surprised at the argument of the 
Prime Minister that there is no segregation because we can vote 
for Caste Hindus who will have to solicit our votes. But, sir, 
how can we bring about a common ideal of citizenship when 
Depressed Class representatives are not to solicit votes of higher 
castes ? 

There is, sir, another tragic controversy. When we claim special 
protection from Government for some share in official services 

„ . . which is given by the Government of India to 

Reunion with j v , j , 

Parent Trunk other minorities and backward classes, we are 

told that we are classed as Hindus and have no 
special claim, and when we declare that in the matter of legislative 
representation we would like to join the general body of Hindus, 
■we are told that we are a separate community. The sufferings 
which my community has undergone at the hands of Caste 
Hindus have been acknowledged by Caste Hjpdus themselves, 
and I am prepared to admit that there are a large number of reform- 
ers among them who are doing everything possible to improve 
our status and position. I am convinced that there is a change 
of heart and a change in the angle of vision of Caste Hindus. We, 
Depressed Classes, feel ourselves as true Hindus as any Caste 
Hindu can be, and we feel that the moral conscience of the Hindus 
has been roused to the extent that our salvation lies in bringing 
about a change from within the main body of Hindu society and 
not segregating ourselves from them. The course adopted by 
the Government would certainly arrest the progress of this most 
laudable movement. I must say, sir, that the Prime Minister’s 
letter in its entire conception and expression has disappointed 
me. He argues, for instance, that reservation of seats under joint 
electorates would not be genuine representation for us. Does 
the Prime Minister know that the Simon Commission, consist- 
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log of seven chosen Britishers, held after a most thorough in- 
vestigation on the spot that such system would prodnce genuine 
representation for us ? Even the fear expressed by ' the Prime 
Minister is resolved by Mahatma Gandhi, who has said that 
he is ready to enrol every adult member of the Depressed Class 
as a voter and impose stricter test on Caste Hindus. May I 
ask why the Premier is not prepared to consider this solution ? 

Now LET ME summarize the position. The Premier’s award 
of separate electorates is solely to secure a minimum number of 
Do Not Cut spokesmen for the Depressed Classes. Mahatma 
Us Adrift Gandhi’s decision is for over-representation 
of the Depressed Classes. In joint electorate my 
pact with Dr. Moonje of the Hindu Mahasabha gives my 
community reservation of seats on a population basis. In 
conclusion, let me add that I have known and studied the 
question of the Depressed Classes in all its bearings all over India, 
during the quarter of a century of my public life, I was pri- 
vileged to review it fully during our tour with the Simon 
Commission. 1 wbuld, therefore, ask the Government to take 
this assurance from me that our best interests require that we 
should not be dissected from the Hindu community but that we 
should have our due representation in legislatures on the basis 
of reservation. The crisis that faces us today is very grave. 
There hangs in the balance the life of the greatest Indian of our 
time, and there hangs in the balance the future of millions of the 
down-trodden people of this country. Is Government going to 
take the responsibility for killing the one and reducing the 
other to perpetual servitude ? Let it make its choice well 
and wisely. 




PART VIII 


THROUGH FOREIGN EYES 




LIGHT OF INDIA 

^INCE MAHATMA GANDHI began his ‘ fast unto death ’ 
in the jail yard at Yeravda Prison in India last week, the 
ontside world has been treated to another illustration of the 
power of his doctrine of non-violent coercion. And this has 
occurred in a way so striking and vivid that it has begun to pro- 
duce a curious effect on the views expressed by onlookers from 
the West 

Interest has grown during the week. Yet it is no longer 
the interest it was. There is something of wonder in it now, 
and more of frankly avowed astonishment. While the vast 
contest represent^ by the revolt of India against British rule has 
been waged, these past several years, the contending masses of 
thought represented by that struggle have held attention vari- 
ously as the conflict ebbed and flowed. Gandhi, as the leader of 
the rebel cause, became a world figure. 

In this latest contest, however, what onlookers from with- 
out have seen has been something more akin to a Greek drama. 
That ancient theme, ‘ One against the world ’, has been rein- 
carnated at Poona. The resolution and spiritual authority of a 
frail old man have challenged not only the British Government ; 
they have challenged with equal force some 200,000,000 or more 
Hindus in India. Gandhi has demanded of the ancient castes, 
which divide that ancient Indian race, that there shall be no 
political ostracism of the 70,000,000 ‘ untouchables ’ in any 

* Botton Daily Globe, Boston, September 26, 1932. 

I. 
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reorganized structure of government proposed for the country. 
In doing this he has set himself agmnst social customs centuries 
old. He has proposed, in substance, that the outcasts and the 
prideful members of the castes shall consider themselves 
brothers where the cause of India is in the scales. He has 
opposed the whole strength of his remarkable influence against 
an attempt by the British to segregate the ‘ untouchables ’ in a 
separate electorate. 

What have been the results of this campaign, in which the 
sole instrument of persuasion invoked by the protagonist for 
Indian unity is the human conscience ? The first result was to 
frighten the British Government into a sudden decision that 
Gandhi should be freed, lest he die on its hands as a consequence 
of his fast. So prison restrictions were lifted. But Gandhi re- 
fused to budge. 

Then, as day followed day, the second result appeared. The 
Indian castes hurried hither and thither, in the persons of their 
official representatives. The outcasts were equally perturbed. 
The agreement which Gandhi demanded flies diredtly in the face 
of the social history of India since the Middle Ages. Yet, so 
compelling is his spiritual authority, so universally revered is he 
in India, that the danger of his death, and the possibility of 
incurring through it a stigma upon their consciences have driven 
caste and outcast together. Indian unity, in a political sense, is 
nearer achievement than it has been since the revolution opened 
a decade ago. 

The frail hero, whose life is in danger as a result of this 
triumphal struggle, has assumed more importance than he ever 
possessed before. His creed of non-violence has triumphed over 
divisions deep as hatred, wide as contempt, cruel as advantage. 
He has become more than the leader of a revolutionary cause, 
more than the propounder of a doctrine. He and his doctrine 
■alike have become an historic event. 
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To a world that pays fsalty to the doctrine of violence the 
significance of this event is clear enough. That is precisely the 
reason for the carious and uneasy reaction one finds in Western 
opinion. Contemplating Gandhi's latest victory, it is aware 
that the old fable, upon which many Westerners have leaned, 
won’t do any longer. The man whom cynicism proposed to dis- 
miss as a mountebank has confuted cynicism by its own 
standards. Tricksters do not offer to lay down their lives 
through a coarse of deliberately elected personal suffering on 
behalf of human brotherhood. If they do, then we need some 
refurbishing of the stories of Christ and St. Francis of Assisi. 
Slick demagogues have appealed to human greed and to human 
fear before now. It is their way. Gandhi appealed to the spirit 
and conscience of his fellows. They are attempting nobly to 
respond. This is never the history of a demagogue. It has, 
however, been the history of saints. 

And it is because of this that Gandhi’s revelation of the 
power of non-violence amounts to a challenge to the conscience 
of more than Bis Mlow countrymen. Ilis is a doctrine of unity 
and fraternity. The doctrine be opposes can be judged by its 
results. The dream of this dreamer turns out, after all, to be 
an instrument of reality. The debt he undertakes to settle is 
the debt of the human conscience to other human consciences. 

From without, a world watches. A world wading in spiri- 
tual fogs blown up by the consequences of its own adherence to 
violence. A world crushed with material debts ; filled with ex- 
cursions and alarums generated by its own follies. A world 
plagued by the spectre of hunger amidst plenty ; poisoned by a 
nationalistic orgy of distrusts b^otten, brooded and nurtured in 
the delusion that justice, truth and peace can be found through 
strife and the selfishness that moves it. A world that finds it- 
self bogged by the swamp which its own self -confuted doctrine 
opens under its feet. 


Uncle Dudley 



THE POONA AGREEMENT 

T AST WEEK witnessed the achievement of a reconciliation 
within the Hindu community which time may show to have 
been the greatest feat in Mahatma Gandhi’s career and the most 
important event that has occurred in the history of Hinduism 
for centuries. At noon on Tuesday, September 20, Mr. Gandhi 
began the ‘ fast till death ’ which he had announced his intention 
to make unless the British Government’s Communal Award was 
rescinded in so far as it assigned special electoral constituencies to 
the Depressed Classes of the Hindu conununity. Now the 
British Government rightly felt that it ought not to deprive 
the Depressed Classes of the constitutional safeguards provided 
for them in the Award except in exchange for some alternative 
settlement freely negotiated, on an equal footing, between the 
representatives of the Depressed Classes themselves and the 
leaders 'of the Caste Hindus. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Gandhi’s decision seemed like an act of perversity which was likely 
tohaveatragic ending. It seemed perverse because, to non* Indian 
eyes, the arrangements made in the British Award for the protec- 
tion of the Depressed Classes seemed the soundest point in the 
whole settlement — arrangements which must be even less <^>ec 
* The Economist, London, October 1, 1932. 
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to criticism than the arrangements for the protection to the 
Muslims and Sikhs and other Minorities, inasmuch as the De- 
pressed Classes were more at the mercy of the Hindus than any 
of these, and were also subject to almost intolerable social con- 
ditions already. When Mr. Gandhi declared that he was doing 
what he was doing for the sake of the Depressed Classes in 
particular, as well as for Hinduism as a whole, no one doubted his 
sincerity ; yet, to any non-Hindu, his position must have seemed a 
paradox. How could Mr. Gandhi be helping the Depressed Classes 
by opposing the British Government’s efforts to protect them ? 
And how could he maintain that it would be a misfortune for the 
Depressed Classes to have their separation from the Caste Hindus 
expressed in constitutional terms, considering that this separation 
was a hard fact, centuries old, which was of the Caste Hindus’ 
own doing ? As non-Hindu observers watched Mr. Gandhi take 
his stand, they had to confess that they could not follow the 
workings of the Hindu mind. Yet the dinouement has shown 
that Mr. Gandhi knew what he was about. So far from the fast 
ending tragically, Jt has produced an agreement between the two 
sections of the Hindu community which is undoubtedly far bet- 
ter, not only for Hinduism as a whole but also for the Depressed 
Classes in particular, than the Award which the British Govern- 
ment had been constrained to make in the absence of agreement 
between the two parties directly interested. 

The sequence of events was rapid and dramatic. The 
impasse created by Mr. Gandhi’s decision to fast to death, 
combined with the unwillingness of the British Government to 
rescind their Award except in exchange for a satisfactory agreed 
settlement, promptly stimulated the leaders of the Caste Hindus 
to make a revolutionary change of attitude and policy towards 
the Depressed Classes — a change which, until the other day, 
would have seemed quite beyond the range of practical politics. 
Earnest and strenuous negotiations were started ; and by last 
Saturday — the fifth day of the fast — an agreement had been 
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reached under which the Depressed Classes are to forego their 
separate electorates and content themselves solely with the general 
Hindu electorates (in which, of course, they were already included, 
as well, by the terms of the British Award) — subject to important 
safeguards which the Caste Hindus are to concede to them. In 
the first place, they are to have specific number of reserved 
seats among those assigned by the British Award to the Hindu 
community in the various Legislatures. In the second place, 
they are to elect, by themselves, four candidates for each reserv- 
ed seat — the Hindu general electorate being confined, in its 
subsequent choice, to one of these four. The settlement as a 
whole is to last until altered by common agreement. The 
Depressed Classes' primary elections are to last for a maTimam 
period of ten years. 

This Poona Agreement has been accepted by the British 
Government in lieu of the relevant parts of its Award — subject 
to reservation of judgment on points in the Poona Agreement 
that fall outside the scope of the Award. Upon receipt of a 
telegram from the Prime Minister conveying the •Government’s 
decision, Mr. Gandhi broke his fast on Monday. And thus Mr. 
Gandhi has removed an obstacle in the path of India’s progress 
towards self-government that had loomed as large as any 
mountain. Nor is this all. For the political agreement between 
Caste Hindus and ‘untouchables’, which Mr. Gandhi has brought 
about, has evoked a movement among the Caste Hindus for 
abolishing the social disabilities upon the ‘ untouchables’ out of 
which the whole political problem arises. If this further move- 
ment gathers momentum, it may have an almost magic efiect in 
reforming Hindu practice and rejuvenating the Hindu spirit. 
This is the Indian way of doing great deeds, and it certainly 
seems very un- western. Let us imagine, for instance, that the 
present Democratic candidate for the American Presidency, Mr. 
Franklin Roosevelt, were to announce his intention of fasting 
to death unless the Southern Democrats abolished ' Jim Crow 
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Cars' and allowed 'their coloured fellow-citizens a genuine 
exercise of the vote. In that event, Mr. Roosevelt would be a 
doomed man. He would just starve — and no inter-colour con- 
vention would meet in the South and make a sensational agree- 
ment in order to prevent the tragedy from being enacted to the 
bitter end. 

To find parallels in our Western history one must go back 
very far indeed. But in the 5th century of our era there actually 
was a Stylite saint who threatened to come off his pillar ( a 
sacrifice of holiness which was felt to be worse than death itself ) 
unless the Emperor renounced heresy. The Emperor, being a 
Roman and an Occidental, waited for the saint to come before 
he gave in. But when Daniel the Stylite really did come down 
and hobbled into the Imperial presence, the whole of Christen- 
dom was so deeply stirred that the Emperor had to conform in 
a hurry under imminent peril of losing throne and life. That 
long-lost atmosphere of Christendom is stiU the atmosphere of 
Hinduism today, as Mahatma Gandhi’s achievement shows us. 
But the r6le wMch^Daniel the Stylite had to play was straight- 
forward. He had to deal with one man — albeit an Emperor. 
Mr. Gandhi, on the otlier hand, has to deal with a great demo- 
cracy in the West and with all the complexities of a nascent 
democracy in the East — complexities so great that he may be 
pardoned if he wishes sometimes to retire to the Stylite pillar 
and stand aloof from the turmoil of politics. 



CHALLENGE OP SELF-IMMOLATION 

RY MR. GANDHI’S threat of self-immolation the slow, 
*^impersonal misery of the Indian struggle has been lifted to 
the level of imminent tragedy. The one member of the human 
race who is today regarded by millions of people as a saint has 
declared that he will sacrifice bis life as a protest against one of 
the British Government’s decisions. It needs but a slight ex- 
ercise of the imagination to foresee the fevered hays of passion 
through which India will pass if and when Mr. Gandhi’s fast 
begins. Many thousands of men will cease work and await, day 
after day, the crisis of the sacrifice, knit together by a single 
apprehension, a unanimous resentment. They will be moved 
partly by the usual human feelings which would stir us in such a 
case, bat also by a mystical sense that a cosmic drama is being 
enacted before their eyes, a struggle between spirit and matter in- 
carnated in this frail saint and his adversary, the Empire. Imagine 
a believing, medieval world on its knees round Calvary, and a 
crucifixion lengthening into days or weeks, and one may form 
some idea of the experience through which this intensely emo- 
tional people will pass. If it ends in death will not the last chance 
of reconciliation with Pilate be gone 7 Will not ‘ the martyr ’ 
always stand between us and them 7 No one will remember the 
‘JVew Statesman and Nation, London. 
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nicely balanced pros and cons of this dispute over the ‘untoucha- 
bles’. On the merits of the decision Mr. Gandhi may not today 
represent the majority of Indan opinion. But India will remem- 
ber only the broad fact that her saint performed the final rite of 
Satyagraha, that he gave his life in passive protest against the 
Empire. 

With this official correspondence before us, we may 
easily make the mistake of considering this affair too narrowly. 

W'UP culmination of a long campaign in 

y 1 ower Gandhi conceived himself to be 

pitting spiritual power against brute force. Sacrifice was his 
tactic, and it rose by a gradual crescendo. First his followers 
courted prison by making contraband salt, next they faced the 
lathis of the police ; then they risked their lands by withholding 
taxes ; now at last their leader offers life itself. It is his last 
throw. If it fails then India will take to violence. This method, 
it may be, is no more rational than violence. It is an attempt 
by will-power to coerce others to act against their better judg- 
ment. It is formiiUble only because nearly all Hindus, many 
Moslems and a great part of the civilized world outside our 
island venerate this man as few other human beings have ever 
been venerated. No argument, however trim, over the constitu- 
tional merits of the dispute that is the occasion of this sacrifice 
will help us when we face the Indian people. Memory simpli- 
fies. 


We are not disposed to argue at length upon the merits of 
this dispute. An institution so abominable as this system 
of untoncfaability, which condemns forty millions of Indians to 
life-long hereditary degradation, admits of no good solution when 
one tries to adjust it to a more or less democratic constitution. 
For our own part we would prefer the expedient of reserved 
seats. If the * untouchables ’ are segregated in a special commu- 
nal electorate, then their isolation is legalized and made 
permanent. If, on the other hand, they are swamped in the 
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general Hindu electorate, they must depend on the goodwill of 
the superior castes in general, and of the Congress in particular, 
for any representation at all. They are a numerous but 
scattered minority illiterate, in most places unorganizable, and so 
abysmally poor that relatively few of them will qualify by any 
test of property. Mr. MacDonald’s ingenious compromise does 
both these things and cannot, therefore, altogether avoid the 
objections to which each course is open. It doubtless is in 
Mr. Gandhi's mind that Congress, if these outcasts remain 
wholly within the Hindu electorate, will shepherd them, and 
place a number of their candidates on its lists. But in 
Mr. MacDonald's separated electorate the militant movement 
led by Dr. Ambedkar will have its chance, and may create 
a furious anti-Hindu party, which will combine with the 
Moslems and the smaller minorities to break the nationalist 
movement and support the Imperial Power. Mr. Gandhi presu- 
mably realizes that British Government cannot withdraw 
its settlement at his demand. He may hope that Indians may 
now themselves make it superfluous by comhig fbgether to com- 
prise an agreed settlement while he fasts. That, given the pres- 
sure of Indian public opinion, is not an impossible miracle. No 
Indian minority will wish to share the guilt of the national 
hero’s death. The Indian Government, if it can in any way 
promote such a settlement, ought for its own sake to smooth 
the way. 

Failing this precarious change, the responsibility of avert- 
ing this tragedy must largely rest with Mr. MacDonald. 

India’s Voice enough that he devised a solution 

which doubtless seemed to him good. Form of 
Mr. Gandhi what conception you please : condemn his act by any 
cold scientific word that comes handy : the fact remains that it 
will have its historical consequences. The least of them will be 
to wreck whatever chance there was that India will ever consent 
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to work Sir Samuel Hoare’s constitution. It has been, in our 
view, wasted labour ever since he interned Mr. Gandhi, set out 
to crush Congress and drove even the Liberals into opposition. 
If India’s resistance should be sealed by her leader's death this 
chapter is finally closed. There is no escape within the four 
corners of this special issue. It may be said that Mr. Gandhi 
is not the voice of India : he speaks for a fraction, which some 
might pot at a third, and others more nearly at twice that pro- 
portion. But there come electrical moments when one is com- 
pelled to realize that this strange man has the genius that can 
by a dramatic act rally India to himself and give to his voice 
the resonance of legions. With this voice we must converse 
while there is still breath in this body. 

It will be said that even if the dangers are as great as we 
suggest no government can alter its award because one fanatic 
threatens to commit suicide on the doorstep. But we do not 
suggest that the Government should climb down on their 
award. We that the moment is ripe for the personal 
intervention of Mr. MacDonald into the whole tragic muddle in 
India. Only a personal intervention overriding the accepted 
forms of official intercourse is likely to move Mr. Gandhi, who 
will not desire to die if he can see hope of avoiding the internal 
disruption which he fears. If Mr. MacDonald were now to 
intervene with a general amnesty in his hand and offer of renewed 
negotiations there would be a revival of hope such as there was 
when Lord Irwin moved India by promise of a conference on equal 
terms. Mr. Gandhi has lifted India's affairs to a plane of tragic 
emotion. We cannot deal with him, or cope with the conse- 
quences of his act, save by stepping ourselves out of the rut 
of habit 



Gandhi defies the empire 

jy^AHATMA GANDHI, whose life has always been at the 
service of his people, has now definitely placed it with them 
as a hostage of true freedom. Reiterating his well-known belief 
that the proposed constitutional change which provides for sepa- 
rate representation of the Depressed Classes will merely end up 
by stamping upon them a label of inferiority and will tend to 
perpetuate their status, he promises to starve himself to death, 
whether or not he is released, unless the official arrangement is 
changed. This is non-violent struggle at its apex, to the simple 
dramatic thrill of which we should like to yield ourselves were 
it not for the grim tragedy involved. 

With characteristic moderation, humility and candour, the 
belated news reveals, Mr. Gandhi has been corresponding with 
the Prime Minister in an effort to persuade him toward recon- 
sideration ; but the latter-day Ramsay MacDonald has responded, 
so it seems, with nothing beyond the usual reassurances. It is 
known not only to Mr. Gandhi, but to students of the Round 
Table proceedings, that in reality Mr. MacDonald holds for the 
Indian leader violent animosity, and we cannot anticipate very 
much of a relaxation in stubbornness on the part of the Premier. 

World Tomorrow, New York. 
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That xiew life will be given to the pro-Gandhi movement all 
aronnd the world, especially in England itself, is certain. Its 
tollowers know that Mr. Gandhi is no histrionic fakir, bat an 
enlightened and aroused man, conscious of his vast responsibility 
and moving with deadly precision toward his goal. 

Unquestionably, this new defiance of British authority wiU 
cement together a great many dissident elements within India 
itself. Before the latest development Britain’s decision to take 
away responsibility for a settlement from the Round Table 
Committee and turn it over to Parliament has alienated almost 
the last moderate opinion in India. Whether Mr. Gandhi's fast 
can draw into line this minority of articulate ‘ untouchables ’, 
who have rallied behind the leadership of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
who at the Round Table Conference argued for separate electo- 
rates, no one can yet say. 

For our own part, having discussed this face to face with 
Dr. Ambedkar and having heard Mr. Gandhi set forth his views 
in London, are stoutly convinced, though not in a spirit of 
blind Gandhi worship, that reason and truth are with the 
Mahatma. Instead of citizens voting as citizens, under the 
proposed plan Moslems will vote as Moslems, Hindus as Hindus, 
women as women, and in certain sections ' untouchables ’ as 
'untouchables’. 

It would be difficult to devise a procedure better calculated 
to intensify the bitterness of religious and caste controversies 
than to base political institutions upon these cleavages. Even 
the reactionary Simon Commission Report condemned separate 
electorates, as did also two different commissions in Ceylon. 
Mahatma Gandhi, speaking in behalf of the Indian National 
Congress, has said repeatedly with the utmost emphasis that he 
will never consent to separate electorates. Hindus, Moslems 
and Sikhs alike are raising a storm of protest against the 
communal award. 
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Fifty thousand political prisoners are behind the bars and it 
is likely that the number of non-co-operators imprisoned will 
rapidly increase. Two years more of repression and police 
barbarity and the last vestige of British prestige in India will 
have vanished. 



MAHATMA GANDHI WINS 

'pHE SUCCESS OF Mahatma Gandhi’s hunger strike in 
India takes immediate rank among the most important events 
of the year. Ostensibly directed against the British Government 
which bad imposed on the country a political arrangement for 
the relief of the ‘ untouchables a matter on which the Hindus 
bad been unable to agree, an arrangement which seemed quite as 
likely to inflame public sentiment even as the bestowal of 
the franchise on the freed but ignorant blacks in this country 
immediately after the Civil War outraged the whites, his self- 
imposed fast was really an appeal to the consciences of his coun- 
trymen of all castes, and its success probably means the settle- 
ment by the Hindus themselves of the greatest of the issues 
which have divided India against itself. If this issue can be 
settled amicably, the differences between the Hindus and Moslems 
should also yield to the gentle persuasion of ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness. 

The 'untouchables’, heretofore firm in their demand for 
political guarantees which Britain sought to give them in a 
separate electorate, have agreed to throw in their lot with the 
higher Caste Hindus, who in turn have given aagnra Tirft that they 
* Commetve and Pinante, New York. 
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will take practical steps toward lifting the ‘antondiables’ from 
their d^[raded social position. Mr. Gandhi is satisfied with this 
arrangement, convinced that his compatriots will carry it oat in 
good faith, and the British Government has accepted it. 

Mr. Gandhi, now 63 years of age, on Monday broke his fast 
of 6 days 5 hours. He has not stood the strain as well as in 
his former fasts, in one of which he took no nourishment for 21 
days. It was his visible physioil weakening and the concern ex- 
pressed by his physician which hastened the agreement, no faction 
in India desiring to be held responsible by public opinion for 
his possible death. None doubted that he would indeed fast 
unto death if no agreement was reached and the British Govern- 
ment persisted in settling the dispute in its own way. 

"If I am wrong in my contention," he had said calmly, "my 
passing will remove an obstacle to the proper settlement of the 
issue." The denouement seems to indicate that his self- 
immolation has done more to amuse the Indian sense of justice 
to the oppressed than any amount of discussion around the 'round 
table' could have done. 



BRITAIN ON TRIAL 

THE TIME these lines are read, Mahatma Gandhi will pre- 
sumably have started upon his fast ; and in view of his frail 
health it is most unlikely that he can survive for six or eight 
weeks, as can a normally strong adult. It is all very well to say 
that he is not acting as a sensible politician but as a religions 
fanatic ; if he*wei« not a religious fanatic he would never have 
attained the position he holds in the hearts of millions of his 
feUow countrymen. The point which caused him to undertake his 
hunger strike may seem a minor one in view of the whole situa- 
tion in India : he wants complete political equality for the ‘ un- 
touchables’, with neither over nor under representation in the 
Indian parliament. His attitude has been misrepresented in 
some American newspapers as one of hostility to the 'untouch- 
ables’, but it is not. His statesmanship in taking this position is 
unquestionably sounder than that of the British, who only a few 
years ago introduced into India for the first time the racial 
basis. If he chooses to lay down his life for this principle, it ill 
behoves any English or American commentator, sitting comfort- 
ably at home, to criticize him for it His death will undoubted- 
ly let loose a flame which will run through all India. No 
* New Republio, New York. 
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British statesman ever faced a greater opportunity to rise supre- 
mely to a great test, to cut through red tape and make a magnifi- 
cent stroke for humanity, than does Ramsay Macdonald at this 
moment We wish we could believe that he has the wisdom 
and courage. 



APPENDIX I 

inaugurating the new era 




[No accouttt of Gattdhiji's epic Jast can be complete 
xvithout a detailed summing up of the remarkable work of 
reform achieved during the 'fortnight of agony ’ between 12th 
and 26th September and the succeeding week. The following 
digest of these activities has been prepared by a friend. ] 

SOON as Gandhiji's resolve to ‘ fast unto death ’ became 
known, the Hindu leaders issued appeals requesting the 
people to remove untouchability root and branch. Pandit 
Malaviya proposed to convene a conference at Delhi on 
September f4. »But on Mr. Jayakar’s suggestion, the confer* 
ence was shifted to Bombay so as to be nearer to Gandhiji. 
Sjt C. Rajagopalachari issued statements asking people to ob- 
serve 20th September as a day of prayer, penance and fast. 

A meeting of the Delhi citizens was held inside the Daya- 
shankar temple when a large number of Depressed Class members 
attended. On September 14, all the Allahabad ' temples were 
thrown open. On the 16th September the Kalighat temple 
of Calcutta was thrown open to Harijans. The Depressed 
Classes of Ahmedabad decided to fast on September 20 along 
with Gandhiji. The students of Bombay made a move to work 
among the ‘ untouchables ’ to remove every disability imposed 
on them and also hawk Khaddar for three days. Sjt. Kela- 
ppan, a well-known social worker of Kerala who was doing uplift 
work in Guruvayur began a fast as a protest against the 
temple authorities who would not open the temple to the 
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' antonchables’. A ballot taken at seven prominent temples in 
Bombay resulted in 24,797 persons voting in favour of temple- 
entry for the Harijans, while only 448 voted against. The 
following are the details of the ballots held at different 



For 

Against 

Ram Mandir, Thaknrdwar ... 

3,531 

265 

Madhavbag 

10,622 

41 

Narnarayan Mandir 

3,060 

40 

Babulnath 

525 

2 

Mumbadevi Mandir 

1,718 

12 

Rama Mandir, Bhuleshwar ... 

5,051 

80 

Radhakrishna Mandir, Bhuleshwar 

290 

5 

Total 

24,797 

445 


The Vithoba Rukmini temple of Bombay was thrown open 
to ' untouchables Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah with soRe of his 
comrades attended the ‘ pooja Dr. Rabindrnath Tagore ex- 
plained to his students the significance of Gandhiji’s fast, and 
asked them to spread Gandhiji’s message in the neighbouring 
villages. At Gauhati all the temples were opened to Harijans. On 
the same day, an influential appeal was made by Nagpur college 
students to wipe off untoucbability. In many jails the prisoners 
offered prayers for the successful termination of Gandhiji’s fast. 
Some of the Hindu leaders of Simla did scavenging work to 
show that they were one with the ' untouchables ’. In Nagpur an 
important and ancient temple was opened to the Harijans. Later 
in the day, they drew water from public wells. On September 
20, there was a procession of Delhi citizens. The processionists on 
reaching the Jumna bank offered prayers for Gandhiji’s success. 
After Satyagraha on the part of the students at the temple gates, 
the Jasraj Mandir of Karachi, was opened to Harijans. In 
Madras the ancient and the most orthodox of the temples, the 
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Kaadaswamy temple was opened to Harijans. Several Gandhi 
processions were taken out in the Sooth. At Poona the doors of 
the Parvati temple were dung open spontaneously to Harijans and 
Sjt. Rajabhoj who two and a half years ago had led Satyagraha, 
but withoot success, for the admission of Harijans into that tern* 
pie, was the first to enter. In Bombay again, a century old tarn* 
pie at Thakurdwar and an eighty year old Sindhi temple were 
opened to the * nntoacbables ’. What social reformers conld 
not do for two decades was thus achieved in a twinkling 
of the eye by Gandhiji’s Fast Temple after temple was opened 
after the Yeravda Pact was signed. Particuarly all the temples 
at Patna, Lyallpur, Beawar, Rajbari, Cuttack and other places 
were dung open. Inter-caste dinners were held at various 
places including Bombay, Delhi, Patna and Nagpur. The 
people also commemorated the signing of the Pact by 
striking purchases of Khadi. 500 students of Nagpur pene- 
trated into the villages of Katol, Bhandara, Gondia, Ramtek and 
Arvi to spread the significance of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast and to 
ask the villagers to throw open temples and wells to Harijans. 

On 26th September, Sjt Rajagopalachari and Babu 
Rajendra Prasad appealed to the nation to observe the Gandhi 
Birthday Celebration week as an ‘ Untouchability Abolition 
Week*. 

At a mammoth meeting held at Poona on the 27th Septem- 
ber under the presidentship of Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Tagore, 
Sjt Rajagopalachari, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Mrs. Motilal 
Nehru and Sjt. Aney paid homage to Gandhiji on the occasion of 
his 64th birthday, and opened the week with an appeal to the 
Hindus to remove the 'curse of ages’. In replying to Sir Prabha- 
shanker Pattani’s cable asking for information on the real situa- 
tion in India, the Poet wired ; " The whole country is pro- 
foundly stirred by Mahatmaji’s penance. Sweeping reforms are 
proceeding. There is every chance of the palpably unjust com- 
munal award being rectified by our own people." 
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Anti-nntoachability meetings were held all over the country 
and resolutions were passed calling upon trustees of Hindu 
te mplAs to throw open all temples to the Harijans. There was 
a ready response. Several temples at Amraoti, Kolhapur, 
Shdapur, and Savantvadi were thrown open to Harijans. The 
Maharaja of Tripura threw open all the temples in his state to 
Harijans. Anti-untouchability Leagues were started in different 
cities. On 28th September an inter-caste dinner was held at 
Delhi in which several Pandits participated. 

Largely attended meetings all over the country ratified 
the Poona Pact. Wells and temples were thrown open to 
Harijans at Yeotmal, Amraoti, Nadiad and other places. 
‘ The Gandhi Fast Prevention Committee ’ of C. P. collabo- 
rated with the Anti-untouchability League and started several 
branches of the Anti-untouchability League in the Central 
Provinces. High-caste Hindus of Bhandara joined Harijans 
in a dinner. In the sooth Sjt. Kellapan, the Kerala leader, 
who bad been fasting since 21st September, suspended his 
fast for three months on the 2nd October on Gandhiji’s 
advice. Dr. Ambedkar, Pandit Malaviya and other lead- 
ers appealed to the Zamorin to throw open the temple. An 
inter-caste dinner was arranged under the auspices of the Anti- 
untouchability Committee of the Benares Hindu University 
when' Principal Dhruva, the Pro-'Vice Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, along with numerous orthodox Brahmins, dined with sweep- 
ers and cobblers. 

29th and 30th September 

Sjt. Rajagopalachari and Babu Rajendra Prasad started on a 
South Indian tour to explain to the people the terms of the 
Yeravda Pact and to draw the attention of the people to the 
need for the removal of untouchability. At Madras over sixty pro- 
minent people belonging to different schools of political thought 
attended a dinner held in honour of Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan 
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and other delegates of the Madras Depressed Classes Federation 
to the Bombay Conference. The Municipal Council of Erode 
passed a resolution that no hotels which refused to serve 
‘untouchables' should be given licenses. It also resolved to 
throw open all public wells and roads for Harijans. At a largely 
attended meeting at Dohad, it was urged that Hindus should 
take as many ‘ untouchables ’ into their households as possible 
and thus work for the removal of untouchability. Three temples 
at Bodgaon, Surgaon and Selsura were thrown open to the Hari* 
jans. At Lahore a lawyer, president of a District Bar Associa- 
tion invited twenty ‘untouchables’ instead of Brahmans for 
a ‘ Shradha ' ceremony at his house. The Pathare Kshatriya 
community of Bombay resolved to throw open the Gamdevi 
temple to the Harijans. The women of Bombay and Suburbs 
sent messages to the Maharajas of Travancore and Cochin 
to give their subjects a lead in removing untouchability in their 
States. Ahmedabad women also resolved at a meeting to do 
their bit for the Harijans. 

1st October 

Seven thousand Hindus met at the C. J. Hall, Bombay, 
under the Presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya when 
it was resolved to establish an All-India Anti-untouchability 
League with its head-quarters at Delhi, and branches in diffe- 
rent provincial centres, with Sjt. G. D. Birla as President. 

2nd October 

Temples were thrown open to Harijans at Saraspur in 
Ahmedabad. A public meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Civic Council of Pilibhit when a resolution was passed to 
allot an additional seat in the Municipality to the ‘ untouchables ’ 
and requesting candidates of other castes to withdraw in favour 
of the Depressed Classes. Twenty wells and five temples were 
thrown open to the ‘untouchables’ in the teksil of Hinganghat. A 
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century old temple of Rama was declared open at Bandra, a 
saburb of Bombay to the 'antonchables'. The States of 
Baroda, Kashmir, Kolhapur and Bbor declared all temples in 
their States open to the Harijans. 

Untouchability abolition su:tivity reached its high water mark 
on the 1st of November when Dr. Snbbarayan’s temple entry 
resolution was carried in the Madras Legislative Council without 
a single dissentient voice, which showed that the heart of the 
citadel of orthodoxy in India had at last collapsed. 

The resolution stated that the Government should recognize 
the growing public feeling for the removal of the disabilities of 
the ‘untouchables’ in regard to public worship and take advantage 
of the great impetus given by the Poona Agreement and the 
consequent agitation that the public places of worship should be 
thrown open to the ‘untouchables’. 

The resolution asked the Government to bring forward 
legislation for removing the doubts and the disabilities of the 
trustees of temples in regard to the opening of their temples to 
the ‘untouchables’. 


The List of Temples thrown open to the ‘ untouchables * 
from the 13th Sept, to 2nd October 1932, 


September 

14 

Delhi 

» 

16 

Calcutta 

91 

19 

Allahabad 

99 

19 

Ahmedabad 

99 

20 

Nagpur 

99 

20 

Nainital 

99 

20 

Patna 


Dayashankar temple 
Kalighat temple 
Twelve temples 
Goddess temple 
2 temples and 2 wells 
One temple 

Bara Patnandevi and some 
other temples 
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September 

20 

Seoni 

ft 

20 

Madras 

19 

20 

Lacknow 

99 

20 

Meerut 

99 

20 

Jubbulpore 

99 

20 

Bassein 

99 

20 

Cuttack 

99 

20 

Bombay 

99 

21 

Karachi 

99 

21 

Nadiad 

9« 

21 

Rajbari 

99 

21 

Jamshedpur 

99 

21 

Copergaon 

99 

21 

Hyderabad 

99 

21 

Raipur 

91 


Mhow 

99 

21 

Baroda 

99 

21 

Saugor 

99 

21 

Vani 

99 

22 

Bombay 

9» 

22 

Bangalore 

99 

22 

Madras 

99 

22 

Poona 

99 

23 

Patna 

99 

22 

Lyallpur 

99 

23 

Beawar 

99 

23 

Belgaum 


Sri Ramchandta temple 
Kandaswamy temple 
Bani Kabir temple 
Kalipantans Shiva Mandir, & 
5 other temples 
All local temples 
A private temple 
Biswanath temple 
Vithoba Rukmini temple, Tha- 
knrdtvar, Round, and Kum* 
bharwa^ temples 
All temples bat one 
One temple 
Kali temple 
Shree Ram Mandir 
Several temples and wells 
Shiva temple 
Gopinath temple 
One temple 

Khanderao Mahadev temple 
Shree Vithal Mandir, Hanu- 
man temple and others 
One temple 

Muralidhar temple, Thakur* 
dwar Dattatreya temple, 
Hannman temple 
Mariammakoil, Ganesh temple, 
Venugopalaswamy temple 
Anjaneya temple 
Siva temple 

Temples at Gaya and Navada 
Mahabir Dal temple 
Mahabir temple 
Hanuman and Kapalishwar 
temples 
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September 

23 

Nagpnr 

*t 

23 

Amraoti 

n 

23 

Jubbulpore 

n 

24 

Sholapur 

II 

25 

Thana 

II 

25 

Mahad 

11 

26 

Savantvadi 

II 

26 

Khandwa 

SI 

26 

Quilon 

If 

26 

Bombay 


M 

26 

Kandivli 

If 

27 

Wardha 

II 

27 

Bombay 

« 

If 

27 

Nadiad 

II 

27 

Comilla 

II 

28 

Yeotmal 

II 

28 

Amraoti 

II 

29 

Amraoti 

II 

29 

Bombay 

II 

29 

Wardha 


October 1 Wardha 

„ 1 Ranpur 

„ 2 Naihat 

„ 2 Kolhapur 

2 Andheri 
2 Ahmedabad 


Nava Shnkrawari tamide 
Mahadev temple 
All local temples 
Siddheswar temple 
Maruti temple 
Vireshwar temple 
Shri Vithal temple 
Panchayatee Sbree temple 
Shrilfrishna temple 
Vithoba Rukmini temple, 
(Soater Road), and Vithoba 
Rukmini temple ( Reay 
Road) 

Shiva temple 
Rama temple 

Nar Narayan temple (Zaver 
Bang) 

Devi Surajbai temple 
All temples in T,ipura 
Two wells 

Nilkantheshwar temple 
Amba Mandir 

Gamdevi temple of Kshatriyas 
Temples at Borgaon, Surgaon 
and Selsura 

All the important temples 
Kabeer’s temple 
All temples opened 
Dutt temple 
One temple 
Ramji temple 


II 
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ARROWS OF FIRE 




A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

I REGARD untouchability as the greatest blot on Hindniam. 

This idea was not brought home to me simply by my bitter 
experience daring the South African struggle. It is not, again, 
due to the fact that I was once an agnostic. It is equally wrong 
to think, as some people do, that I have taken my views from 
my study of Christian religious literature. These views of mine 
on this subject^datq as far back as the time when I was neither 
enamoured of, nor was acquainted with, the Bible or the follow- 
ers of the Bible. 

I was hardly yet twelve when this idea dawned on me. 
A scavenger named Uka, an ' untouchable ’, used to attend our 
house for cleaning the latrines. Often I would ask my mother 
why it was wrong to touch him and why I was forbidden to do 
so. If I accidentally touched Uka I was asked to perform 
the ablations ; and though I naturally obeyed, it was not without 
smilingly protesting that untouchability was not sanctioned by 
religion and that it was impossible that it should be so. I was a 
very dutiful and obedient child ; but so far as was consistent with 
respect for my parents I often had tussles with them on this 
matter. I told my mother that she was entirely wrong in con- 
sidering physical contact with Uka as sinful ; it could not be 
sinfoL 
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While at sdiool I would often happen to touch the 'un> 
touchables* ; and, as I never would conceal the iaxA from my 
parents, my mother would tall me that the shortest cut to putifi' 
cation, after the unholy touch, was to cancel it by touching any 
Musalman passing by. Therefore, simply out of reverence and 
regard for my mother I often did so, but never did so believing 
it to be a religious obligation. 

The Ramayana t to be r^larly read in our family. A 
Brahmin used to read n. He was stricken with leprosy and 
was confident that a regular reading of the Ramayana would 
cure him ; and indeed he was cured. * How can the Ramayana 
I thought to myself, ‘ in which one who is regarded nowadays as 
an 'untouchable' took Rama across the Ganges in his boat, 
countenance the idea of any human beings being untouchable 
on the ground that they are polluted souls ? ' 

Tbe fact that we address Cod as ‘the purifier of the pol- 
luted ' shows that it is a sin to regard anyone born in Hinduism 
as polluted — that it is Satanic to do so. I have hence been nevm 
tired of repeating that it is a great sin. I do not pretend that 
this thing had crystallized as a conviction in me at the age of 
twelve, but I do say that I did then regard untouchability as a 
sin. 

I have always claimed to be an orthodox conservative 
Hindu. It is not that I am quite innocent of the Scriptures. I 
am not a profound scholar of Sanskrit. 1 have read the Vedas 
and the Upanishads only in translation. Naturally, therefore, 
mine is not a scholarly study of them. My knowledge of them 
is in no way profound, but I have studied them as a Hindu and 
I claim to have grasped their true spirit. By the time I had 
reached the age of twenty-one I had studied other religions also. 
There was a time when 1 was wavering between Hinduism 
and Christianity. When I recovered my balance of mind I felt 
that to me salvation was possible only through the Hindu 
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Religion, and my faith in Hinduism grew deeper and more 
enlightened. But even then I believed that tmtoucbability was 
sot for me. 

So long as Hindus wilfnlly regard nntonchability as a part 
of their religion, so long as the mass of Hindus consider it a sin 
to tnnnTi , a section of their brethren, Swaraj is impossible of 
attainment But I have faith in me still. I realize that the 
spirit of kindness whereof the poet Tnlsidas sang so eloquently, 
which forms the corner-stone of the Jain and the Vaishnava 
religions, whioh is the quintessence of the Bhagavat and behind 
every verse in the Gita— this kindness, this love, this charity is 
slowly but steadily gdning ground in the hearts of the masses of 
this country. 

I was at Nellore on the National Day. I met the ‘untouch- 
ables’ there, and I prayed as I have done today. 1 do want to attain 
spiritual deliverance. I do not want to be reborn. But if I 
have to be reborn, I should wish to be born an ‘ untouchable ’, 
so that I may share their sorrows, sufferings, and the affronts 
levelled at them, in order that I may endeavour to free myself 
and them from tW miserable condition. Therefore, I prayed 
that if 1 should be born again I should be so, not as a Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, or Shudra, but as an ‘untouchable’. 

I love scavenging. In my Ashram an eighteen-year-old 
Brahmin lad is doing the scavenger’s work, in order to teach the 
Ashram scavenger cleanliness. The lad is no reformer. He was 
born and bred in orthodoxy. He is a regular re^lder of the Gita 
and faithfully performs his prayers. When he conducts the prayer 
his soft, sweet melodies melt one into love. But he felt that his 
accomplishments were incomplete until he had become also a 
perfect sweeper. He felt that if be wanted the Ashram sweeper 
to do his work w'ell he must do it himself and set an example. 

You should realize that you are cleaning Hindu society. 
You have, therefore, to purify your lives. You should cultivate 
the habits of cleanliness, so that no one may point his finger at 

M 
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yoD. Some of yon are addicted to babits of drinking and 
gambling which yon most get rid of. 

You claim to be Hindus, you read the scriptures ; if, there- 
fore, the Hindus oppress you, yon should understand that 
the fault does not lie in the Hindu religion, but in those who 
I»rofess it. In order to emancipate yourselves you have to purify 
yourselves. You have to get rid of evil babits like drinking 
liquor and eating carrion. I have come in contact with the 
* untouchables ' all over the country, and I have observed that 
immense possibilities lie latent in them, whereof neither they nor 
the rest of the Hindus seem to be aware. Their intellect has a 
virginal purity. I ask yon to learn spinning and weaving ; and 
if you take this up as a profession you will keep poverty from 
your doors. 

You should now cease to accept leavings from plates, how* 
ever clean they may be represented to be. Receive grain only — 
good, sound grain, not rotten grain — and that too only if it is 
courteously offered. If you are able to do all that I have asked 
you to do, you will secure your emancipation. 

The Hindus are not sinful by nature ; they are sunk in 
ignorance. Untouchability must be extinct in this very year. 
Two of the strongest desires that keep me in the flesh are the 
emancipation of the ' untouchables ’ and the protection of the 
cow. When these two desires are fulfilled, there is Swaraj ; 
and therein lies my own soul’s deliverance. May God give you 
strength to w'ork out your own soul’s salvation to the end. 

*A speech at the Depressed Class Conference at Ahmedabad, reported 
in Young India, April 27, 1921. 



THE SIN OF UNTOUCHABILITY 

I-IAS NOT A JUST Nemesis overtaken us for the crime of 
* untouchability ? Have we not reaped as we have sown ? 
Have we not practised Dyerism and O’Dwyerism on our own 
kith and kin ? We have segregated the ‘ Pariah ' and we 
are in turn segregated in the British Colonies. We deny him 
the use of piiblic, wells; we throw the leavings of our plates 
at him. His very shadow pollutes us. Indeed there is no 
charge that the ‘ Pariah ' cannot fling in our faces and which 
we do not fling in the faces of Englishmen. 

How is this blot on Hinduism to be removed ? * Do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you.’ I have 
often told English oSicials that, if they are friends and servants 
of India, they should come down from their pedestal, cease to be 
patr»n«i, demonstrate by their loving deeds that they are in every 
respect our friends, and believe us to be equals in the same 
cAnop. as they believe fellow Englishmen to be their equals. After 
the experiences of the Punjab and the Khilafat, I have gone a 
step further and asked them to repent and to change their hearts. 
Even so it is necessary for us Hindus to repent of the wrong 
we have done, to alter our behaviour towards those whom we 
have suppressed. We must not throw a few miserable schools 
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at them : We most not adopt the air of superiority towards 
them. We must treat them as our blood brothers as they are 
in fact. We must returu to them the inheritance which we have 
robbed them of. And this must not be the act of a few English* 
knowing reformers merely, but it must be a conscious voluntary 
effort on the part of the masses. We may not wait till eternity 
for this much belated reformation. We must mm at bringing it 
about within this year of grace, probation, preparation, and 
tapasya. It is a reform not to follow Swaraj but to precede it 
Untouchability is not a sanction of religion, it is a device of 
Satan. The devil has always quoted scriptures. But scriptures 
cannot transcend reason and troth. They are intended to purify 
reason and illuminate truth. I am not going to burn a spotless 
horse because the Vedas are reported to have advised, tolerated, 
or samctioned the sacrifice. For me the Vedas are divine and 
unwritten. * The letter kiUeth.’ It is the spirit that giveth 
life. And the spirit of the Vedas is purity, truth, innocence, 
chastity, humility, simplicity, forgiveness, godliness, and all that 
makes a man or woman noble and brave. There is neither 
nobility nor bravery in treating the great and uncomplaining 
scavengers of the nation as worse than dogs to be despised and 
spat upon. Would that God gave us the strength and the 
wisdom to become voluntary scavengers of the nation as the 'sup- 
pressed ' classes are forced to be. There are Augean stables 
enough and to spare for us to dean. 

Young India, 19fh Jan. 1921 



DEPRESSED CLASSES 


■^rVEKANAND used to call the Panchamas 'suppressed 
classes'. There is no doubt that Vivekanand's is a mors 


accurate adjective. We have suppressed them and have con* 
sequently become ourselves suppressed. That we have become 
the ‘ Pariahs of the Empire ’ is, in Gokhale’s language, the 
retributive justice meted out to us by a just God. A 
correspondettt indignantly asks me in a pathetic letter what 
I am doing for them. Should not we, the Hindus, wash 
our bloodstained hands before we ask the English to wash 
theirs ? This is a proper question seasonably put. And if I, a 
member of a slave nation could deliver the supressed classes 
from their slavery without freeing myself from my own, 
I would do so today. But it is an impossible task. A slave 
has not the freedom even to do the right thing. It is right 
for me to prohibit the importation of foreign goods, but I 
have no power to bring it about. It was right for Maulana 
Mahomed Ali to go to Turkey and to tell the Turks 
personally that India was with them in their righteous struggle. 
He was not free to do so. If I had a truly national legislature 1 
would answer Hindu insolence by erecting special and better 
wells for the exclusive use of the suppressed classes and by 
erecting better and more numerous schools for them, so that 
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there would not be a single member of the suppressed classes 
left without a school to teach his children. But I must wait 
for that better day. 

Meanwhile are the Depressed Classes to be left to their own 
resources 7 Nothing of the sort. In my own humble manner I 
have done and am doing all I can for my Panchama brother. 

There are three courses open to these down-trodden 
members of the nation. In their impatience they may call in 

the assistance of Government. They will get it 

but they wiU fall from the frying pan into the fire The 

Musalmans tried it and failed. They found that they were worse 
off than before. The Sikhs did it unwittingly and failed. Today 
there is no more discontented community in India than the Sikhs. 
Government aid is therefore no solution. The second is rejection 
of Hinduism and wholesale conversion to Islam or Christianity. 
And if a. change of religion could be justified for worldly better- 
ment, I would advise it without hesitation. But religion is a 
matter of the heart. No physical inconvenience can warrant aban- 
donment of one's own religion. If the inhuman' treatment of the 
Panchamas were a part of Hinduism, its rejection would be a 
paramount duty both for them and for those like me who would 
not make a fetish even of religion and condone every evil in 
its sacred name. But I believe that untouchability is no part 
of Hinduism. It is rather an excrescence to be removed 1^ 
every effort. And there is quite an army of Hindu reformers 
who have set their heart upon ridding Hinduism of this blot. 
Conversion, therefore, I hold, is no remedy whatsoever. 

Then there remains, finally, self-help and self-dependence, 
with such aid as the non-Panchama Hindus will render of their 
motion, not as a matter of patronage but as a noatter of duty. 
And herein comes the use of non-co-operation. 

By way of protest against Hinduism, the Panchamas can 
certainly stop all contact and connection with the other Hindus 
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SO long as the special grievances are maintained. Bat this 
means organized intelligent effort. And so far as I can see 
there is no leader among the Pancbamas today who can lead 
them to victory through non-co-operation. 

The better way, therefore, perhaps, is for the Pancbamas 
heartily to join the national movement .... 

Youag India, October 27th, 1920. 



OUR SHAME 

^JT. S. D. Nadkarni is a clear writer, and has a very large 

heart for the so-called tmtouchables I entirely 

agree with Sjt. Nadkarni, that if there was no Swaraj without 
Hinda-Muslim unity, much less is there Swaraj without the 
removaloftheshame of Hinduism, which untouchability certainly 
is. I am unconcerned with the question, whatplkce tlie'nntoucb* 
ables’ will have in any political constitution that may be drawn 
up. Every one of the artificial props, that may be set up in the 
constitution, will be broken to bits, if we Hindus do not wish 
to play the game. The reasoning I have given against separate 
electorates and separate treatment in the constitution is equally 
applicable in the case of the ‘untouchables’. This removal of 
untouchability is not to be brought about by any legal enactment. 
It will only be brought about when the Hindu conscience is 
roused to action, and of its own accord removes the shame. It 
is a duty the ‘ touchables ’ owe to the ' untouchables ’. 

“ Let them not wait till the Suppressed Classes Leagues 
and Touchable-Untouchable riots open their eyes to the most 
needy amongst us Indians." This is a terrible sentence occurring 
in the concluding portion of the letter. It is impossible to deny 
the force behind it. It reminds me of the conversation that 
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took place between the late Sjt. Hari Naxayan Apte and myself 
jost before Gokfaale died. It was at the Servants of India 
Society’s quarters in Poona that I was pleading for work among 
the sO'Called higher classes rather than agitating amongst the 
suppressed classes after the fashion of some missionaries and 
creating nnrest among them. I was new to the work. I had 
not drank deep of the ocean of miseries, in which the suppressed 
classes were being drowned, as the late Sjt. Hari Narayan Apte 
had. In my philosophical prudence I asked this reformer, burning 
with the shame of the wrongs heaped upon the suppressed class- 
es by the suppressing classes, whether he would incite suppress- 
ed classes against us. Instantly and i ndignant ly came the 
reply : “ Certainly, if I could, I would make them rebel against 
us today, and wrest from us by force what we will not give them 
voluntarily and as a matter of duty. ” 

Much progress has been achieved in the matter of this re- 
form, but infinitely more remains to be done. Most reforms 
have been preceded by bloodshed. There seems to arrive a. 
point, at which pitience of the down-trodden is exhausted, and 
taking the law into their own hands and maddened with grief 
and rage, they make short work of the tyrant, and in their turn 
repeat, on an opportunity occurring, all the mistakes of the 
tyrant. Though, therefore, I share now to the fullest extent, I hope,, 
the indignation that filled Hari Narayan Apte, 1 must work in 
the hope that the so-called higher class Hindus will, whilst 
there is yet time, retrace their steps, and render to the suppress- 
ed classes the justice, which has become long overdue, and, in 
the further hope that should the former not repent, the suppress- 
ed classes will know better than to rise in revolt against the' 
wrong-doers. I must continue to work in the hope that they 
will vindicate themselves and their Hinduism by going through 
a process of self -purification and thus prove themselves to be 
superior Hindus to those who are today disgracing themselves 
and Hinduism before man and God. Every individual Hindu,. 
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who feels as Sjt Nadkaroi does for the * nntondiables ’> can 
meanwhile make common ouise with them by himself or herself 
becoming 'nntonchable' by sharing their sorrow and their travails. 

Young India, June 30, 1927 



THE HYDRA-HEADED MONSTER 

FRIEND has sent me a gist of -what appears in the 
Southern Vernacular press, from the pen of a learned Pandit. 
He summarizes the Pandit’s plea for untouchability in this 
fashion : 

( 1 ) *' The fact that once Adishankara asked a Chandala 
to be aloof fromjjim, and the fact that Trishanku when he was 
condemned to be a Chandala was shunned by all people, prove 
that untouchability is not of recent growth. 

( 2 ) “ The Chandalas are the outcasts of the Aryan 
society. 

( 3 ) “ The untouchables themselves are not free from the 
sin of untouchability. 

( 4 ) *' The untouchables are so because they kill a nim als 

and because they have constantly to do with flesh, blood, bones 
and nigbt-soU. 

( 5 ) " The untouchables most be isolated even as slaughter* 
houses, toddy-shops and houses of ill-fame are or should be. 

(6) “It should be enough that untouchables are not 
denied the privileges of the other world. 

(7) “A Gandhi may touch these people, but so can he 
fash We may neither fast nor touch the untouchables. 
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( 8 ) " Untondiability is a necessity for man’s gnnrth. 

( 9 ) “ Man has magnetic powers about him. This dtakii 
is like milk. It will be damaged by improper contacts. If ono 
can keep musk and onion together one may mix the Brahmans 
and untouchables.” 

These are the chief points summarized by the correspon- 
dent. Untouchability is a hydra-headed monster. It is, there- 
fore, necessary, each time the monster lifts its head, to deal with 
it. The stories told in the Puranas are some of them most 
dangerous, if we do not know their bearing on the present con- 
ditions. The Shastras would bo death-traps if we were to- 
regulate our conduct according to every detail given in them 
or according to that of the chmacters therein described. They 
help us only to define and argue out fundamental principles. If 
some well-known character in religious books sinned against God 
or man, is that a warrant for our repeating the sin ? It is enough 
for us to be told, once for all. Truth is the only thing that matters 
in the world, that Truth is God. It is irrelevant to be told that 
even Yudhishthira was betrayed into an untruth.' It is more 
relevant for ns to know that when be spoke an untruth he had 
to suffer for it that very moment and that his great name in no 
way protected him from punishment. Similarly, it is irrelevant 
for us to be told that Adi-Shankara avoided a Chandala. It is 
enough for us to know that a religion that teaches us to treat all 
that lives as we treat ourselves, cannot possibly countenance the 
inhuman treatment of a single creature, let alone a whole class 
of perfectly innocent human beings. Moreover, we have not even 
all the facts before us to judge what Adi-Shankara did or did not 
do. Still less do we know the meaning of the word ‘ Chandala' 
where it occurs. It has admittedly many meanings, one of which 
is a sinner. But, if all sinners are to be regarded as untouch- 
ables, it is very much to be feared that we should all, not exclud- 
ing the Pandit himself, be under the ban of untouchability. 
That untouchability is an old institution nobody has ever denied. 
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Bnti if it is an evil, it cannot be defended on the ground of 
antiquity. 

Ifthe'untouchables'aretheoutcastsof the Aryan society, so 
much the worse for that society. And if the Aryans at some 
stage in their prc^ess regarded a certain class of people as out* 
casts by way of punishment, there is' no reason why that punish- 
ment should descend upon their progeny irrespective of causes 
for which their ancestors were punished. 

That there is untouchability even amongst ‘untouchables' 
merely demonstrates that evil cannot be confined and that its 
'deadening effect is all-pervading. The existence of untoucha- 
bility amongst the ‘untouchables* is an additonal reason for 
cultured Hindu society to rid itself of the curse with the quickest 
•despatch. 

If the ‘untouchables’ are so because they kill animals and be- 
•canse they have to do with flesh, blood, bones and night-soil, 
every nurse and every doctor should become an untouchable and 
so should Christians, Musalmans and all so-called high-class 
Hindus whp kil^ animals for food or sacrifice. 

The argument that because slaughter houses, toddy shops 
and houses of ill fame are or should be isolated ‘ untouchables ’ 
should be likewise isolated, betrays gross prejudice. Slaughter 
houses and toddy shops are and should be isolated. Prostitutes 
-should be isolated because their occupation is revolting and 
detrimental to the well-being of society. Whereas the occupation 
•of ‘ untouchables ’ is not only desirable but a necessity for the 
well-being of the society. 

To say that ‘untouchabes’ are not denied privileges of the 
other world is the acme of insolence. If it was possible to deny 
them the privileges of the other world, it is highly likely that 
the defenders of the monster would isolate them even in the 
other world. 

It is throwing dust in the eyes of the people to say that 
Gandhi may touch the ' untouchables *, not so other people. It is 
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as if the toachingand service of * nntoachables ’ was so injorioas 
as to require for it men specially proof against untouchable 
germs. Heaven only knows what punishment is in store for 
Musalmans, Christians and others who do not bslieve in untou* 
chability I 

The plea of animal magnetism is altogether overdone. The 
high-class men are not all sweet-smelling like musk, nor are the 
'untouchables’ foul-smelliog like onion. There are thousands of 
'untouchables’ who are any day infinitely superior to the so-called 
high-dass people. 

It is painful to discover that even after five years of contin- 
uous propaganda against unton chability, there are learned people 
enough found to support such an ipmpral and 'evil custom. 
That belief in untouchability can coexist witji learnin g in the 
same person, adds no status to untouchability but makes one 
despair of mere learning being any aid to character or'sanity. 

Young India, July 29tli, 1926. 



IINTOUCHABILITY AND SWARAJ 

¥ MUST SAY thjjit the services of the so-called * untouchables ’ 
* does not rank with mo in any way subordinate to any kind of 
political work. Just a njoment ago I met two missionary friends 
who drew the same distinction and therefore came in for some 
gentle rebuke from me. I suggested to them that my work of 
social refom^ was in no way less than or subordinate to political 
work. The fact is that when I saw that to a certain extent my 
social work would be impossible without the help of political 
work, I took to the latter and only to the extent that it helped 
the former. 

For what does service of the * untouchables ' or rendering 
justice to them mean ? It means nothing less than redeeming a 
debt which is centuries overdue, and to expiate in some 
measure the sin we have been guilty of for ages, vfz,, that of 
oppressing and insulting our own kith and kin. We have be- 
haved towards these unfortunate brethren of ours nothing better 
than a man turned monster behaves towards brother man. And 
the programme of removal of nntouchability that we have set 
before ns is just some little expiation for a monstrous wrong. 

*Gandhiji's speech on the occasion of opening a private temple in 
Alusedahad to the ' nntonchahles ’ on 2nd August, 1931. 
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And as it is essentially by ^y of expiation self*pntificationt 
it cannot be prompted by any fear or favour. 

If we take up this work, fearing that the so-called nntonch- 
ables would go over to another faith, or that they would 
wreak vengeance on us, or as a sort of political tnunpcard, we 
■ctiall have betrayed our ignorance of Hinduism and our ungrate- 
-fulness to those who have served us for ages. I admit that it 
was I who pushed the item to the forefront of the Congress 
programme, and anyone bent on cavilling at me might say that 
it was a clever bait held out by me to the ‘untouchables’. Let 
me say at once that the charge is idle. It grew on me very early 
in life that those who believed themselves to be Hindus must 
perform the penance in the shape of wiping out this stain before 
they could be proud of Hinduism, and as the majority of Con- 
gressmen were Hindus, and as the programme then put before 
the nation was one of self-purification, I put it in forefront 
■of the Congress programme, in the conviction that unless 
the Hindus were prepared to wipe out this stain they could not 
regard themselves as fit for Swaraj. That conviction has come 
upon me as a self-evident proposition. If we Lame into power, 
with the stain of untouchability uneffaced, I am positive that the 
'untouchables’ would be far worse under that ' Swaraj ’ than 
they are now, for the simple reason that our weaknesses and our 
failings would then be buttressed up by the accession of power. 
That in brief is my position, and I have always held that this 
self-purification is an indispensable condition of Swaraj. It is 
not a position that I have arrived at today. It is as old as when 
1 began to think of Swaraj. That is why I thank God for enabl- 
ing me to participate in this function today. I have always 
prized opportunities for doing this kind of work and have often 
put aside so-called political work for work of this nature. I know 
that those to whom only the exciting thing called politics hag 
an exclusive appeal will laugh at this kind of thing. But for 
me it is nearest to my heart 
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Let those who are present here today nnderstand that we 
have not been able yet to win Swaraj becanse of the load of sin 
that we are still carrying on oar backs. If all the so-called 
touchable Hindus did real penance for having wronged their 
* untouchable ' brethren, Swaraj would be automatically in our 
hands. 

And pray nnderstand, mere removal of physical untoucha- 
bility does not mean expiation. The removal of untouchability 
means the removal of all distinctions of superiority and inferi- 
ority attaching to birth. ' Varnashramadharma ’ is a beautiful 
institution, but if it is used to buttress up social superiority 
of one section over another, it will be a monstrosity. Let 
removal of untouchability result from a living conviction that 
all are one in the eyes of God, that the Father in Heaven will 
deal with us all with even-handed justice. 

This is a private temple, but if the doors of this private 
temple are thrown open to the * untouchables ' how long will 
the doors of public temples here remain closed ? Let today’s 
function be an eye-opener to all the Hindus of Ahmedabad. Let 
this be the auspicious beginning of a process which will 
end in throwing open all the Hindu temples of Ahmedabad to 
the ‘ untouchables ’. But even there, as in every other t£is9« 
should ask you to avoid compulsion. Untouchability cannot 
long endure. Some years ago we obstinately clung to it, today we 
are indifferent. It will be a thing of the past only when the in- 
difference is translated into a conscious deliberate awakening to 
a sense of the duty of self-purification. Even the indifference or 
sufferance would have been impossible fifteen years ago. The 
willing act of self- purification will, let us hope and pray, be the 
next step. 

Only the other day a friend suggested to me that the word 
Harijan ( man of God ) be substituted for the word ‘ antyaja ’ 
K the last bom ) that is being used for ‘ untouchables ’. It was a 
word used by the great smnt Narasinha Metha, who, by-and-bye, 

a 
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belonged to the Nagar Brahman oonuntmity and who defied the 
whole community by claiming the ‘ nntondiables ’ as his own. I 
am delighted to adopt that word which is sanctified by having 
been used by such a great saint, but it has for me a deeper 
meaning than yon may imagine. The ‘ nntonchable ' to me is, 
compared to ns, really a Harijan — a man of God, and we are 
'Dnrijan’ (men of evil). For whilst the ‘nntonchable ' 
has toiled and moiled and dirtied his hands so that we may live 
in comfort and ‘cleanliness*, we have delighted in suppressing 
him. We are solely responsible for aU the shortcomings and 
faults that we lay at the door of these ' untouchables ’. It is 
stiU open to ns to be Harijans ourselves, but we can only do so 
by heartily repenting of our sin against them. 



POSTSCRIPT 




POSTSCRIPT 

The progress of events have rendered it necessary to add 
this by way of a postscript to this volnme. 

Since the MS. of the foregoing pages was sent to the 
press news has been received that after protracted correspon- 
dence Government have at last seen their way to allow Gandhijito 
carry on bis ‘ jintonchability ’ abolition propaganda from behind 
the prison walls and have removed restrictions regarding visitors, 
correspondence and publicity relating to matters which are 
strictly limited to the removal of untouchability. 

In the coarse of a reply to a question put to him in the 
Assembly on 7th November, Mr. Haig, the Home Member, 
made the following statement : 

“Recently Mr. Gandhi represented that if he was to 
carry out a programme, which he has set before himself in 
regard to the removal of untouchability, it is necessary that 
he should be given greater freedom in regard to visitors and 
correspondence on matters strictly limited to this question. 
The Government does not wish to interpose obstacles in 
Mr. Gandhi’s eflforts in connection with the problem of 
untouchability which, as Mr. Gandhi pointed out, is a moraf 
and religious reform having nothing to do with the Civil 
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Disobedience movement. The Government have, therefore* 
removed all restrictions regarding visitors, correspondence 
and publicity relating to matters which are strictly limited 
to the removal of untouchability. However, the restric- 
tions in regard to interviews, specifically on political ques- 
tions, stand totally on a different footing and the position in 
regard to this remains unchanged as is clear from the reply 
given by the Private Secretary to the Viceroy to Maulana 
Shaukat Ali.” 

Obviously what has prompted the Government's decision 
is the declaration that Gandhiji made before he broke his 
fast, that the fast would be certainly resumed if the Caste Hindus 
did not play their part in the matter of removing untouchability 
within the next few months, and his promise to join 
Sjt. Kelappan (a reference to whose case has already been made 
on p. 85, in the chapter, ‘The Aftermath’) in his ‘fast unto death’ 
if the Guruvayur temple in Malabar was not thrown open to the 
Harijans by the 1st of January, 1933. 

Gandhiji has set forth his position in this respect in detail 
in a series of statements that he has issued since the relaxation 
of restrictions upon him. Three of these will be found 
reproduced in this section. 



A NEAR POSSIBILITY 

[ Thejolloxving is the fiist statement issued by Gandhiji 
from the Yeravda Jail on 4th November, 1932, ] 

JTOR REASONS over which I had no control I have not been 
able to deal with the question of untouchability, as I had fully 
intended to after the breaking of the fast. The Government hav- 
ing now gEfuitec^ me permission to carry on public propaganda 
in connection with the work, I am able to deal with the nume- 
rous correspondents who have been writing to me either in criti- 
cism of the Yeravda Fact, or to seek guidance, or to know my 
views about the different questions that arise in the course of 
the campaign against untouchability. In this preliminary state- 
ment I propose to confine myself to the salient questions only, 
deferring for the time being other questions which do not call 
for immediate disposal. 

I take up first the question of the possibility of my resum- 
ing the fast. Some correspondents contend that the fast savours 
of coercion and should not have been undertaken at all and that, 
therefore, it should never be resumed. Some others have argued 
that there is no warrant in Hindu religion, or any religion for 
that matter, for a fast like mine. I do not propose to deal with 
the religious aspect. Suffice it to say that it was at God’s call 
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that I embarked apon the last &st and it wonld be at His call 
that it would be resumed, if it ever is. But when it was first 
undertaken, it was undoubtedly for removal of untouchability, 
toot and branch. That it took the form it did was no choice of 
mine. The Cabinet decision precipitated the crisis of my life, 
but I knew that the revocation of the British Cabinet's decision 
.was to be but the beginning of the end. A tremendous force 
could not be set in motion merely in order to alter a political 
decision, unless it had behind it a much deeper meaning, even 
unknown to its authors. The people affected instinctively re- 
cognized that meaning and responded. 

Perhaps no man within living memory has travelled so 
often from one end of India to the other or has penetrated so 

That Fast villages and come in contact with so 

many millions as I have. They have all 
known my life. They have known that I have recognized no 
barriers between ‘ untouchables ’ and ‘ touchables ’ or caste 
and outcast. They have heard me speak often, in ' their own 
tongues denouncing untouchability in unmeasured terms, 
describing it as a curse and a blot upon Hinduism. With 
rare exceptions, at hundreds of these mass meetings or at 
private meetings in all parts of India, there has been no protest 
against my presentation of the case against untonchability. 
Crowds have passed resolutions denouncing untouchability and 
pledging themselves to remove it from their midst and they have 
on innumerable occasions called God as witness to their pledge 
and asked for His blessing that He may give them strength to 
carry out their pledge. It was against these millions that my 
fast was undertaken and it was their spontaneous love that 
brought about a transformation inside of five days and brought 
into being the Yeravda Pact. And it will be against them that 
the fast wiU be resumed if that Pact is not carried out by them 
in its fullness. The Government are now practically out of it. 
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Their part of the obligation they fnliilled promptly. The major 
part of the resolutions of the Yeravda Pact has to be fulfilled by 
these millions, the so-called Caste Hindus, who have fiocked 
to the meetings I have described. It is they who have to 
embrace the suppressed brethren and sisters as their very own, 
whom they have to invite to their temples, to their homes, to 
their schools. The ‘untouchables’ in the villages should be made 
to feel that their shackles have been broken, that they are in no 
way inferior to their fellow-villagers, that they are worshippers 
of the same God as other villagers and are entitled to the same 
rights and privileges that the latter enjoy. 


Box IF THESE vital conditions of the Pact are not carried out 
by Caste Hindus, could I possibly live to face God and man ? 

I ventured even to tell Dr. Ambedkar, Rao 
If Casteffindua Raja and other friends belonging 

to the suppressed group that they should 
regard me as a hostage for the doe fulfilment by Caste Hindus of 
the conditions of the Pact. The fast, if it has to come, will not 
be for the coercidn of those who are opponents of the reform, 
but it will be intended to sting into action those who have 
been my comrades or who have taken pledges for the 
removal of untouchability. If they belie their pledges, or 
if they never meant to abide by them, and their Hinduism 
was a mere camouflage, I should have no interest left in 
life. My fast, therefore, ought not to affect the opponents 
of reform, nor even fellow-workers and the millions who have 
led me to believe that they were with me and the Congress in 
the campaign against untouchability, if the latter have on second 
thoughts come to the conclusion that untouchability is not after 
all a crime against God and humanity. 


In my opinion, fasting for purification of self and others is 
an age-long institution and it will subsist so long as man believes 
in God. It is the prayer to the Almighty from an anguished 
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beart. But whether my argument is wise or foolish, I cannot 
be dislodged from my position so long as I do not see the folly 
or the error of it. It will be resumed only in obedience to the 
inner voice, and only if there is a manifest breakdown of the 
Yeravda Pact, owing to the criminal neglect of Caste Hindus to 
implement its conditions. Such neglect would mean a betrayal 
of Hinduism. I should not care to remain its living witness. 

There is another fast which is a near possibility and that is 
in connection with the opening of the Guruvayur temple in 
Kerala. It was at my urgent request that 
ear ossi I'ty Kelappan suspended his fast for three 
months, a fast that had well-nigh brought him to death’s 
door. I would be in honour bound to fast with him if on 
or before the first of January next that temple is not opened 
to the ‘untouchables' precisely on the same terms as the ‘toucha- 
bles,’ and if it becomes necessary for Sjt. Kelappan to resume 
his fast. I have been obliged to dwell at some length upon these 
possible fasts because of the receipt of hot correspondence from 
two or three quarters. Co-workers, however, should not be 
agitated over the possibility. To become unnerved over a 
prospect one would not like to face, very often results in its 
materializing. The best way of averting it is for all affected by 
it to put forth their whole strength into the work that would 
render the occurrence impossible. 

Correspondents have asked whether interdining and inter- 
marriage are part of the movement against untouchability. In 
my opinion they are not. They touch the castemen equally with 
the outcasts. It is, therefore, not obligatory on an anti-untouch- 
ability worker to devotehimself or herself to interdining and inter- 
marriage reform. Personally, I am of opinion that this reform 
is coming sooner than we expect. Restriction on intercaste dining 
and intercaste marriage is no part of Hindu religion. It is a social 
custom which crept into Hinduism when perhaps it was in its 
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decline, and was then meant perhaps to be a temporary protec- 
tion against disintegration of Hindu society. Today these two 
prohibitions are weakening Hindn society, and emphasis on them 
has turned the attention of mass mind from the fundamentals 
which are vital to life’s growth. Wherever, therefore, people 
voluntarily take part in functions where ‘touchables’ and ‘untouch- 
ables’, Hindus and non-Hindus are invited to join dinner parties, 
I welcome them as a healthy sign. But I should never dream 
of making this reform, however desirable in itself it may be, 
lart of an all-India reform which has been long overdue. 

Untoucbability in the form we all know it is a canker eat- 
ing into the very vitals of Hinduism. Dining and marriage re- 
strictions stunt Hindu society. I think the distinction is funda- 
mental. It would be unwise in a hurricane campaign to over- 
weight and thus endanger the main issue. It may even amount 
to a breach of faith with the masses to call upon them suddenly 
to view the removal of untouchability in a light dififerent from 
what they have been taught to believe it to be. On the one hand, 
therefore, wSilst Aterdining may go on where the public is itself 
ready for it, it should not be part of the India-wide campaign. 

I HAVE LETTERS, some of them angrily worded, from those 
who style themselves Sanatanists. For them untouchability 
A Re 1 to essence of Hinduism. Some of them 

Sanatanists regard me as a renegade. Some others 

consider that 1 have imbibed notions against 
untouchability and the like from Christianity and Islam. 
Some again quote scriptures in defence of untouchability. To 
these I have promised a reply tlirougb this statement. I would 
venture, therefore, to tell these correspondents that I claim my- 
self to be a Sanatanist. Their definition of a Sanatanist is obvi- 
ously different from mine. For me Sanatana Dharma is the 
vital faith handed down from generations belonging even to pre- 
historic period and based upon the Vedas and the writings that 
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followed them. For me the Vedas are as indefinable as God and 
Hindnism. It would be only partially true to say that the Vedas 
are the four books which one finds in print. These books are 
themselves remnants of the discourses left by the unknown seers. 
Those of later generations added to these original treasures ac- 
cording to their lights. There then arose a great and loftyminded 
man, the composer of the Gita. He gave to the Hindu world a 
synthesis of Hindu Religion at once deeply philosophical and yet 
easily to be understood by any unsophisticated seeker. It is the 
one open book to every Hindu who will care to study it, and if 
all the other scriptures were reduced to ashes, the seven hundred 
verses of this imperishable booklet are quite enough to tell 
one what Hinduism is and how one can live up to it. And 1 
claim to be a Sanaianist because for forty years I have been 
seeking literally to live up to the teachings of that book. What- 
ever ia contrary to its main theme I reject as un-Hindu. It ex- 
cludes no faith and no teacher. It gives me great joy to be able to 
say that I have studied the Bible, the Koran, Zend Avesta and 
the other scriptures of the world with the sam^ reverence that I 
have given to the Gita. This reverent reading has strengthened 
my faith in the Gita. They have broadened my outlook and 
therefore my Hinduism. Lives of Zoroaster, Jesus and Mohamad 
as I have understood them have illumined many a passage in 
the Gita. What, therefore, these Sanatani friends have hurled 
against me as a taunt has been to me a source of consolation. I 
take pride in calling myself a Hindu because I find the term 
broad enough not merely to tolerate but to assimilate the teach- 
ings of prophets from all the four corners of the earth. I find no 
warrant for untouchability in this Book of Life. On the con- 
trary it compels me, by an appeal to my reason and a more 
penetrating appeal to my heart, in langiiage that has a magnetic 
touch about it, to believe that all life is one and that it is through 
God and must return to Him. 

According to Sanatana Dharma taught by that venerable 
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Mother, life does not consist in outward rites and ceremonial, 
but it consists in the uttermost inner purification and merging 
oneself, body, soul and mind, in the divine essence. I have 
gone to the masses in their millions with this message of the Gita 
burnt into my life. And they have listened to me, I am quite 
sure, not for any political wisdom or for eloquence, but because 
they have instinctively recognized me as one of them, as one 
belonging to their faith. And as days have gone by, my belief 
has grown stronger and stronger that I could not be wrong 
in claiming to belong to Sanatana Dharma, and if God wills it. 
He will let me seal that claim with my death. 



THE RIGHT WAY AND THE WRONG WAY 
[ The following is the second statemetd issued by Gandhiji 
in connection with his latest great drive against untouchability- 
on 5th November 1932. ] 

^ CORRESPONDENT, in spite of having received liberal 
‘'education, suggests that before Harijans are put on a 
Ca t^en' Caste Hindus, they should become 

Responsibility reception, shed their dirty habits, 

give up eating carrion ; and another goes the 
length of saying that Bhangis and Chamars who are engaged in 
what he considers are ‘ dirty occupations ’ should give them up. 
These critics forget that castemen are responsible for whatever 
bad habits are to be observed amongst the Harijans. The 
so-called higher castes have deprived them of facilities for 
keeping themselves clean and also the incentive for doing 
so. As for the occupations of scavenging and tanning, they are 
no more dirty than many other occupations I can name. What 
may be admitted is that these occupations like several others 
are carried on in a dirty manner. That again is due to the 
high-handed indifference and criminal neglect of the ‘high 
castes’. I can say from personal experience that both scaven- 
ging and tanning can be done in a perfectly healthy and clean 
manner. Every mother is a scavenger in regard to her 
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Own cbildien and every student of modern medicine is a tanner 
inasmuch as he has to dissect and skin human carcases. But we- 
consider theirs to be sacred occupations. I submit that the 
ordinary scavenger’s and the tanner’s occupations are no 
less sacred and no less useful than those of mothers and medical 
men. We shall go wrong if castemen regard themselves as 
patrons distributing favours to the Harijans. Whatever is 
done now by the Caste Hindus for the Harijans will be but a. 
iardy reparation for the wrongs done to them for generations^ 
and if now they have to be received in their existing state, 
as they must be received, it is a well deserved pnnishment for 
the past guilt. But there is this certain satisfaction that 
the very act of receiving them with open hearts would be 
a sufficient incentive to cleanliness, and the castemen will for 
their own comfort and convenienc* provide Harijans with faci- 
lities for keeping themselves clean. 

It is well to remind ourselves of what wrongs we have 
heaped upxm^he devoted heads of the Harijans. Socially they 
are lepers. Economically they are worse than slaves. Religiously 
they are denied entrance to places we miscall ' houses of God ’. 
They are denied the use, on the same terms as the castemen, 
of public roads, public schools, public hospitals, public wells, 
public taps, public parks and the like, and in some cases their 
approach within a measured distance is a social crime, and in 
some other rare enough cases their very sight is an offence. 
They are relegated for their residence to the worst quarters of 
cities or villages where they practically get no social services. 
Caste Hindu lawyers and doctors will not serve them as they 
do other members of society. Brahmins will not officiate at 
their religious functions. The wonder is that they are at all 
able to eke out an existence or that they still remain within 
the Hindu fold. They are too downtrodden to rise in revolt 
against their suppressors. 
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I have recalled these tragic and shamefal foots in order to 
rna Vft the workers vividly realize the implications of the Yeravda 
Pact. It is only ceaseless effort that can raise these down- 
trodden fellow-beings from degradation, purify Hinduism, and 
raise the whole Hindu Society and wiih it the whole of India. 

Let us not be stunned by this simple recital of the wrongs. 
If the demonstration during the last week was a genuine ex- 
pression of repentance on the part of Caste Hindus, all will be 
well, and every Harijan will soon feel the glow of freedom. 
But before this much desired end can be achieved the message 
of freedom will have to be carried to the remotest village. 
Indeed the work in the village is far more difiGcnlt than in the 
big cities where it is possible quickly to mobilize public opinion. 
Now that there is the All-India Anti-untouchability League, 
workers should work in coordination with that League. And 
here I would like to recall what Dr. Ambedkar told me. He 
said, “Let there be no repetition of the old method when the 
reformer claimed to know more of the requirements of his 
victims than the victims themselves," and, thereforh, he added, 
“tell your workers to ascertain from the representatives of the 
Harijans what their first need is and how they would like it to 
be satisfied. Joint refreshments are good enough by way of 
demonstration, but they may be overdone. There is a flavour 
of patronage about them. I would not attend them myself. 
The more dignified procedure would be to invite us to ordinary 
social functions without any fuss. Even temple entry, good 
and necessary as it is, may wait. The crying need is the raising 
of the economic status and decent behaviour in the daily contact.” 
I must not repeat here some of the harrowing given by 

him from his own bitter experiences. I felt the force of his 
remarks. I hope everyone of my readers will do likewise. 

Many suggestions have been sent to me for adoption by the 
reformers. One is a repetition of what Swami Shraddhammdji 
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used to repeat so often, namely, that every Hindu should have 
in his home a Harijan who would be for all practical purposes a 
member of the family. The second comes from a non-Hindu 
friend deeply interested in India’s welfare. He says that every 
well-to-do Hindu should bear the expense of giving, if possible 
under his own observation, higher education to a Harijan 
young man or girl so that these after finishing their education 
might work for the uplift of {eUo’w-Harijans. Both the sugges- 
tions are worthy of consideration and adoption. I would ask all 
who have fruitful suggestions to make to pass them on to the 
newly established League. Correspondents should recognize 
my limitations. From behind the prison gates, I can only 
tender advice to the League and the people. I can take no part 
in the real execution of plans. They should also recognize that 
my opinions, based as they must be on insufficient data, and 
often on second-hand information, are liable to revision in the 
light of new facts and should, therefore, be received with caution. 
Though it is now past history I would devote a paragraph 
to the object?on rrtised by a correspondent and even voiced in 
suppressed tones in the press. Referring to the 
F^^n^e*^ political part of the Pact they ask, ‘What 
have you gained by it? The Harijans 
have surely got much more than the Prime Minister gave.’ 
Well, that is exactly the gain. My objection to the decision 
was that it gave stone instead of bread. This Pact has given 
bits of bread. I personally would have rejoiced with Dr. 
Moonje if the Harijans had got all the seats allotted to the 
Hindus. That would have been the greatest gain to Caste 
Hindus and Hinduism. What I wanted and what I still want 
is their complete merger in the Caste Hindus and the latter’s in 
the former. It is my deliberate opinion, not likely to be altered 
by any fresh fact that may come to light, that the more the 
suppressors give to the suppressed the more they gain. They 
gain pro tanto discharge from overdue debts. Unless the Caste 
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This, however, does not mean that I belittle in any ^pe 
or form other disabilities under which they are labouring. I 


Promise to 
Kelappan 


feel about them just as keenly as Dr. Ambed- 
kar. Only I feel the evil is so deep-rooted 
that one must not make the choice between 


different disabilities, but must tackle them all at once. That 
is the burden of my correspondence with the Anti-ontouch- 
ability League also. The Gumvayur temple has come in my. 
way by accident and I have no option left to me. After all Mr. 
Kelappan is in my opinion one of the noblest of India's silent 
servants. A distinguished public career was open to him any 
day. He is a well-known worker of Malabar. But he deliberate- 
ly threw in his lot with ‘unapproachables’ and ‘invisibles’. I had 
the pleasure emd honour of working with him at the time of the 
Vaikam Satyagraha. Long before that time and ever since he 
has been devoting himself to the uplift of suppressed humanity. 
As the public know, after long waiting he made a fixed determi- 
nation to give up his life in an attempt to have the Gumvayur 
temple opened to Harijans. 

I discovered, however, a fiaw* in his fast and I immediately 
pointed it out to him, and although he believed that victory was 
within sight, he nobly responded and let it slip from his hands. 


*The following telegrams sent by Gandhi ji to Sjt. Kelappan will 
serve to explain the nature of the flaw referred to above 

Yeravda, Sept. 29 

“ The Zamorio wires asking me to appeal to you to suspend the fast 
for some months. He says the present entry of ' untouchables ' would 
wound orthodox conscience and such wonnding would amount to coercion. 
Ask yourself whether there is any room for yon on this relevant ground to 
postpone the fast and whether in terms of the Zamorin’s telegram yon had 
given sufficient notice of the extreme step." 

Yeravda, Oct. 2 

"Your wire. Immediate prospective result must not affect decision. 
On pure ethics I must reiterate the opinion that you should suspend the 
fast giving notice as per my telegram, God helping, I shall bear my share 
.of the burden. Wire compliance.'' 
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retraced hil steps and suspended his fast. When I telegraphed 
to him I boond myself to fast with him if resumption became 
necessary on the termination of three months’ notice he gave. 

I should be an unworthy servant of India and unworthy comrade 
if I now flinched and abandoned Kelappan to his fate, but there 
is something more than the life of a comrade or my own p^- 
sonal honour. Everyone recognizes that the Depressed Classes 
question has to be solved now or never, not at any rate within 
the present generation or several generations to come. There 
are thousands of men and women like me who cling to Hinduism 
because they believe that there is in it the amplest scope for 
mental, moral and spiritual expansion. This bar sinister put 
upon nearly sixty million human beings is a standing demons- 
tration against that claim. Men like me feel that untouchability 
is no int^al part of Hinduism. It is an excrescence, bnt if it 
is found to be otherwise, and if the Hindu mass mind really 
hugs untouchability, reformers like me have no other option bnt 
to sacrifice ourselves on the altar of our convictions. 

I HAVE PATIENTLY and silently listened to the taunt that such a 
fast is tantamount to suicide. I don’t believe it to be such. 

Add Test of contrary, for men with deep religious 

TTinHiiism conviction there is no other outlet for the soul 
than this final sacrifice when every other effort 
seems perfectly hopeless. This campaign, therefore, in my opin- 
ion is an acid test of what I have claimed for Hinduism, and I 
can only repeat what I said at the Round Table Conference tha t 
Hinduism dies if untouchability lives, and untouchability has to 
die if Hinduism is to live ; and today I make bold to say that there 
are hundreds, if not thousands, of Indian men and women who 
would lay down their lives even as Kelappan and I propose to 
do to vindicate the claim for Hinduism that it is not a narrow 
crQed or dogma, but it is a living faith, designed to satisfy the 
most exacting conscience, the deepest thinker and the godliest 
person. 




CHRONOLOGY OF THE FAST 


November 13, 1931 Gandhiji declared in the Minorities’ Com- 
mittee in London that he would resist 
separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes with his life. 

March 11, 1932 Gandhiji addressed a letter to Sir Samuel 
Hoare declaring his intention to fast 
unto death in accordance with bis 
declaration in London. 


April 13 
August 17 


August 18 
September 8 
September 9 

September 12 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply. 

Publication of the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government regarding 
communal representation in the future 
constitution of India. 

Gandhiji’s letter to the Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister’s reply. 

Gandhiji'*: letter communicating his final 
decision to the Prime Minister. 

Gandhi-Hoare-Macdonald correspondence 
published. 



September 15 
September 19 

September 20 

September 23 
September 24 
September 26 

September 27 

September 30 
November 4 


Gandhiji’s Letter to Bombay Go'nromenti 

Leaders’ Ginference met ia Bombay. 
Gandbiji interviewed in jail by Bombay 
representatives. 

Fast began. Gandbiji gave his first 
press interview. 

Torn for the worse in Gandhiji’s condition. 

Yeravda Pact signed. 

Gandbiji pronounced by the doctors to be 
in ‘danger zone’. Government declara- 
tion accepting Yeravda Pact — {ast 
terminated. 

Replying to journalists Gandbiji made a 
statement laying down his conditions 
for co-operation. 

Restrictions on Gandbiji reimnosed. 

Facilities for conducting ‘untouchability’ 
work from prison restored. 

Gandhiji’s first statement, announcing 
possibility of another fast over Guru- 
vayur temple entry question, issued. 




